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NOTE 


Some readers of this book may miss emphasis on 
the names of important union officials such as Sidney 
Hillmann and Joseph Schlossberg of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, and Ben- 
jamin Schlesinger and Abraham Baroff of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. If we 
once began to assign credit to individuals, however, 
the list could not stop with the Presidents and 
General Secretaries, but would go on through 
Managers, Business Agents, Delegates, Shop Chair- 
men, until it had included well-nigh every member 
of the unions. To write a book about the needle- 
trades organizations without giving due praise to all 
the able and devoted officials is not to write a Hamlet 
with the Hamlet left out, for the greatest possible 
tribute to them is an exhibition of the movement with 
which they have been associated. 

Our thanks is due to the Survey for permission to 
reprint the quotations from Katherine Coman in 
Chapter IV. For information and criticism we are 
especially indebted to Joseph Schlossberg and Peter 
Monat of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, Miss 
Fannia Cohn and Morris Zigman of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, A. J. Muste 
of the Amalgamated Textile Workers, Morris Kauf- 
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man of the International Far Workers Union, M_ 
Kolchin, of the Impartial Chairman's Office of the 
New York Men’s Clothing Indasiry, M. Zocerman 
of the United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, and D. 
Berger of the United Neckwear Makers. 
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THE NEW UNIONISM IN THE 
CLOTHING INDUSTRY 


CHAPTER I 
THE NEW UNIONISM 


Tur rapid rise of the unions in the clothing industry 
is dramatic in itself. The workers who compose 
them, largely of foreign birth, were for many years 
notoriously exploited. Their sufferings from over- 
crowding in the tenements, from occupational dis- 
eases, from underpayment, overwork, and seasonal 
unemployment, formed a favorite theme for the in- 
vestigator, the proponent of welfare legislation, the 
social worker. Charity and the law were invoked 
again and again, without noticeable effect. The 
periodic revolts of the toilers themselves, spontan- 
eous and well-nigh unorganized, arose with the re- 
turning seasons, and spent themselves without per- 
manent gain like furious waves which fall and 
withdraw again into the sea. For these unfortunate 
city children there seemed to be no hope. Then came 
a sudden and unexpected victory. The unions began 
to flourish. Almost within ten years the clothing 
workers have come out of the sweatshops and ad- 
vanced to a leading position in American organized 
labor. 

It is not for their material victories, however, that 
these unions are worthy of extended study. Other 
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unions also have won good wages and reasonable 
hours. The needle-trades organizations are typical, 
not so much of the general labor movement in the 
United States at the moment, as of aspirations and 
tendencies which are rapidly gaining ground. It is 
their philosophy, their methods, their aims beyond 
wages and hours, their remarkable educational pro- 
gram, which give them a somewhat peculiar signifi- 
cance. They embody what seems to be a new sort of 
unionism. 

As Sidney and Beatrice Webb have pointed out in 
their ‘‘ History of Trade Unionism’’ there have been 
many revivals in the labor movement to which the 
term ‘‘new unionism’’ has been applied. As long 
ago as 1830 the London Times was much agitated 
by a project to form ‘‘one big union’? of all crafts 
throughout the nation, and held up the Trades Union 
as a bogy with which to frighten its readers. At 
that time the innovators favored associations using 
purely economic action on an ever-widening scale, as 
opposed to the old-fashioned friendly and benefit 
societies. In 1842, after chartism had spent its force 
and the unions had been weakened by frequent in- 
dustrial depressions, a new unionism arose whose 
aim was to build cautiously and moderately an en- 
’ during structure, with a sounder financial stability. 
The classic example of new unionism in England, 
however, was the movement resulting from the dock 
strike of 1889. For many years organization had 
been almost the exclusive prerogative of the skilled 
craftsmen, the ‘‘aristocracy of labor.’’ Now came a 
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great and successful strike of the unskilled. Socialist 
influence showed strongly in the agitation. It was 
class-conscious, and vaguely revolutionary in aim. 
The unions were characterized by the absence of 
benefit funds or any of the vested interests which 
tend to make labor conservative. They were not 
exclusive, and were thought of chiefly as instruments 
of economic warfare. At the same time they wel- 
comed state interference in the form of laws regulat- 
ing everything except the hours of labor, and looked 
forward to the time when the workers, as voters, 
should be the predominant power in the state. Since 
1889 the new unionism has been a term in constant 
use in England; although its precise meaning has 
varied with almost every change in the aspiration of 
the more aggressive and radical wing of the labor 
movement. 

The new unionism was revivified in 1911, when 
another great strike broke out in the port of London. 
It began with the National Union of Sailors and 
Firemen, and soon spread to the dockers, the steve- 
dores, the gasworkers, the carmen, the coal porters, 
the tug enginemen, the grain porters and others. It 
is estimated that over 100,000 men took part in a 
parade which aroused the whole city. In spite of 
the port authorities, this strike was in large measure 
successful; but the chief of its results was the for- 
mation of the National.Transport Workers’ Federa- 
tion, an organization of the numerous unions con- 
cerned, for the purpose of future industrial action. 
It is this powerful and radical union which has since 
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joined with the National Union of Railwaymen and 
the Miners’ Federation in the celebrated ‘‘Triple 
Alliance,’’ an inter-industrial body which is probably 
at once the strongest and most intelligently aggres- 
sive organization of labor in the world. With one 
hand it supports the far-reaching program of the 
British Labor Party, while with the other it threatens 
direct economic action for the consummation of 
national ownership and democratic management of 
the mines and railways. In maturity, therefore, 
British new unionism has assumed a well defined 
philosophy and method. It believes in the fullest 
kind of industrial and inter-industrial organization 
for economic pressure. It believes in independent 
political organization for the use of the franchise. 
Its goal is a socialized society, operating very 
much in the manner advocated by G. D. H. Cole 
and the other proponents of national guilds, if we 
can judge by the programs of the miners. 

In America, too, we have heard the term before. 
Not«many years ago it was applied to the Industrial 
Workers of the World. The characteristics of this 
organization have been obscured in the public 
mind by the propaganda of its enemies, who have 
succeeded in identifying it with bloody revolt and 
wanton destruction of property. It arose, how- 
ever, in much the same spirit as the new unions ~ 
in England. It was a revolt against the narrow 
and conservative craft spirit of many of the older 
unions, it appealed mainly to the unskilled and 
hitherto unorganized, and it called for a recon- 
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structed society in which the workers, organized by 
industries, would control production. 

The I. W. W. developed along a different line, how- 
ever, from that taken by the British movement 
stimulated by Tom Mann and other syndicalists. In 
Britain, the syndicalists soon gave up the plan of 
trying to form new industrial unions to compete with 
the organizations of labor already existing, but 
rather carried on an agitation for the federation and 
amalgamation of the old craft and trade bodies. In 
America the attempt to set up a separate labor move- 
ment continued. In England pure syndicalism was 
abandoned for the use of political action, and for the 
working out of an adaptation to collectivist theory 
which is now represented by the guild movement. 
In America, no compromise with the socialists was 
attempted by the I. W. W., except in the smaller and 
less influential Detroit wing. In England, the con- 
scious development of ca’ canny, or slacking on the 
job, did not long continue. In America, the I. W. W. 
tried to perfect the weapon of the short strike and 
the strike on the job or the ‘‘conscientious with- 
drawal of efficiency.’’ With the exception of the 
Detroit group, the American I. W. W. stood for 
decentralization, and preferred spontaneous guer- 
rilla warfare to the building of a strong organization 
which, because it had something to lose, might be- 
come conservative. Perhaps on account of these 
policies, the I. W. W. has never secured the adherence 
of many workers for long, save the casual agricul- 
tural and forest labor of the West. Its power has 
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always been overestimated by those who have been 
afraid of it, and it does not now, if it ever did, offer 
any such promise as the new unionism in Eng- 
land. 

Robert F.. Hoxie, in his ‘‘Trade Unionism in the 
United States,’’ contends that unions are not of one 
or two kinds simply, but assume many forms, ac- 
cording to the function for which they exist. Among 
these forms he has identified four basic types, to 
which in some degree all unions in the United States 
have approximated. Business unionism, in this 
classification, is the kind formed to serve the material 
interests of its members within the existing indus- 
trial structure; its main object is to practice collec- 
tive bargaining. Uplift unionism is characterized by 
broad humanitarian purposes; its main methods are 
friendly benefits and mutual insurance; it was 
prominent during the early stages of union history 
and was roughly typified during the latter half of 
the nineteenth century by the Knights of Labor. 
Revolutionary unionism aims to prepare for a new 
social and industrial order; it is divided into two 
subsidiary types—socialistic, which lays more em- 
phasis on political action, and quasi-anarchistie, 
which eschews political action and looks forward to 
abolishing entirely the state as we know it. The 
I. W. W. may be taken as an example of the latter. 
Predatory unionism has no large aspirations, but 
preys on the employer through secret and illegal 
_ methods such as blackmail and bribery, sometimes 
for the benefit of the members, sometimes for the 
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benefit of the dishonest union official. This type 
flourished twenty years ago in the United States, but 
has now almost disappeared. 

To the present writers it seems that this classifica- 
tion is not wholly illuminating, because it is not based 
on a sufficiently dynamic conception of the labor 
movement. The types are not, after all, quite co- 
ordinate. In the light of the intensification of the 
industrial conflict which takes place with the growth 
of the capitalist order, neither uplift unionism nor 
predatory unionism seem fundamental enough types 
to set beside business unionism and revolutionary 
unionism. At bottom the labor movement is one, 
because it represents a protest, unconscious or con- 
scious, against the status of the wage-worker. What- 
ever the avowed purpose and policies of the union 
under consideration, its activities are bound to affect 
the structure of society to a greater or less degree. 
Its particular creed and method are dependent on a 
variety of circumstances. Unions holding to creeds 
and methods which become unsuited to the advance- 
ment of labor tend to disappear as the environment 
alters. As we have seen, the most revolutionary 
unions employ collective bargaining; the character- 
istics of uplift unionism are displayed sometimes by 
business unions and sometimes by socialist unions; 
predatory unionism is practiced, if at all, by business 
unions corrupted by boss politics, or by little cliques 
in revolutionary unions driven underground through 
suppression. 

The most significant distinction, in our opinion, is 
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that between unions which are unconscious that their 
efforts tend toward a new social order and so adapt 
their strategy solely to the immediate situation, and 
unions which are conscious of their desire for a new 
order, and so base their strategy on more funda- 
mental considerations. These two types in turn have 
many variants, but the nature of every variation 
bears the impress of the primary type. It is the 
former type, roughly corresponding with Professor 
Hoxie’s ‘‘business unionism’’ which we have chosen 
to call the ‘‘old unionism,’’ and the latter which we 
have called ‘‘the new unionism.’’ G. D. H. Cole has 
given this distinction a phrasing which brings out 
its meaning in an objective way. In ‘‘The World of 
Labor’’ he writes, ‘‘Regarded merely as instruments 
of collective wage-bargaining, the unions are the 
most powerful weapon in the hands of labor; if they 
are in addition the germs of the future organization 
of industry as a whole, their importance becomes at 
once immeasurably greater.’’ 

In spite of the decline of the I. W. W., the new 
unionism in other forms is by no means waning in 
the United States. Various kinds of old unions in 
the course of their natural development are being 
forced to approach it by one route or another. The 
conservative Railway Brotherhoods have little by 
little been obliged to codperate with unions of the 
unskilled; the railway ‘‘system federation”? is a unit 
through which craft action has been superseded by 
industrial action; and the enunciation of the Plumb 
plan is a long step towards the acknowledgment of 
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the need for a new economic order which can be at- 
tained not through collective bargaining but only 
through combined political and economic action. The 
United Mine Workers have long been a union indus- 
trial in form and practicing industrial rather than 
eraft strikes; socialist influence has been strong with- 
in the union, though not dominant in its government. 
The time is rapidly approaching, as even its con- 
servative officials admit, when no further gains of 
importance can be made for the members without 
pressing actively for the nationalization of the mines, 
a measure already endorsed several times by the 
convention. Similar tendencies can be observed 
everywhere in the conservative American Federation 
of Labor. Thus does the old unionism merge into 
the new, by force of sheer economic and social 
pressure. 

No strong and important group of unions in the 
United States, however, has whole-heartedly ac- 
cepted the new unionism and consciously modeled 
structure and strategy accordingly, except the unions 
in the clothing industry. For this reason they may 
be considered the nearest approach to the pure type 
now existing in America. They sprang into power 
about the time of the port strike of 1911 in London, 
and the course of their development has been much 
closer to that of the new unions in England than to 
that of the I. W. W. They arose from mass move- 
ments of the unskilled and semi-skilled, carrying the 
skilled along with them. They have built up a strong 
and highly centralized industrial structure, but one 
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sensitive at the same time to the will of the rank and - 
file. They skilfully use collective bargaining, not 
primarily as a means of gaining material concessions, 
but as a means of solidifying the workers and re- 
taining victories that will make possible further 
progress along the main highway. While prepared 
for the most extended economic action, they at the 
same time take an active part in independent political 
action. They do not preach sabotage or ca’ canny, 
but on the contrary assist in every sound project that 
may improve the industrial machine and increase 
productivity. Upon the cultural aspects of the labor 
movement—the press, education, and art—they lay 
great stress. In short, their whole tendency is in the 
direction of training the workers for assuming 
control of production, and of accepting the social 
and economic responsibility which such control in- 
volves. 

However different in theory and method, all forms 
of ‘‘new unionism’’ have had one trait in common. 
They have always come into being during a period 
in which the labor movement as a whole seemed to 
have exhausted its resources and was felt to be in © 
danger of decline if not of destruction. They have 
all represented a divergence from the established 
practice, and, more significant than that, all have 
brought to the movement a new breadth of sympathy 
and vision, a new ideal, and anew hope. An exposi- 
tion of the new unionism as exemplified by the 
clothing workers of America may give further light 
to those who have been stirred by the expressed 
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aspirations of British labor and by the present flux 
and unrest in the American labor movement, and in 
particular to those who have seen great promise in 
the ideal of national guilds. 


CHAPTER II 
THE CLOTHING INDUSTRY 


Prop.e sometimes think of trade-union problems as 
if unions sprang from economic theories and flour- 
ished in the pure air of a revolutionary or labor 
movement. Should there be industrial or craft 
unions? Should they accept collective agreements? 
Should their strategy be determined by business 
policy or by faithfulness to the class struggle? These 
are fundamental questions, but they are not settled, 
for any particular union, by a mere appeal to meta- 
physics. Neither is the best answer to them, and to 
others of similar nature, dependent mainly on the 
traditions, character, and education of the workers 
involved. The character of labor organization takes’ 
its form from the nature of industry itself. In the 
case of any group of unions with a special tendency 
or philosophy it is safe to assume that their char- 
acteristics have developed largely from the special 
industrial environment in which they have arisen. 
Is it, for instance, pure accident that in both England 
and America the coal miners, utterly different as 
they are in races and culture, have industrial unions 
and demand nationalization of the mines, while in 
14 
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both countries metal-trade or engineering unions 
have been built on craft lines, and are now engaged 
in a difficult struggle for amalgamation? There 
seems to be at work among the unions a principle of 
adaptation which in a real sense determines the 
nature of the survivors. It would be fruitless to 
attempt an analysis of the labor movement in the 
needle trades without first studying in some detail 
the industries in which it lives. It is necessary to 
understand the problems the unions have to solve to 
see how they have, not by inspiration or perversity, 
but by a process of trial and error, hit upon effective 
methods of solution. 

Judged by any standard except capital employed, 
the group of industries under consideration—that 
producing clothing—is among the largest in the 
country. In 1917, according to government estimates 
made for the military draft, 754,062 persons were 
engaged in the manufacture of clothing, a larger 
number than in any other single industry except 
textiles, and more than in any other general occupa- 
tion except agriculture, transportation, and the 
building trades. According to the latest available 
census figures ? there were in round numbers 518,000 
wage-earners in the ready-made clothing group 
(including furs), a number surpassed among in- 
dustrial workers only by those in iron and steel 
and their products, lumber and its remanufacturers, 
and textiles. Clothing ranked 7th in wages paid 
($256,400,000), 8th in amount paid for materials 


1 Abstract of the Census of Manufactures, 1914. 
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($696,000,000) and 8th in value of the finished 
product ($1,340,000,000). The capital invested was 
approximately $600,000,000. The number of estab- 
lishments was about 16,000. If clothing were com- 
bined with textiles, the two together would outrank 
in most respects any other large group of in- 
dustries. 

For our purposes the clothing trades must be 
divided into two main groups: one, of which we shall 
speak in this chapter, is that in which the unions 
originated and developed their strength; the other, 
of different industrial and social structure, is that 
into which they are now rapidly making their way. 
The first group includes? men’s and boys’ clothing 
(175,000 workers), women’s and children’s clothing 
(169,000 workers), cloth hats and caps (7,000 
workers), and fur goods (10,000 workers). The 
second embraces men’s shirts (52,000 workers), col- 
lars and cuffs (10,000 workers), men’s furnishings 
including neckwear (22,000 workers), corsets (20,000 
workers), suspenders and garters (10,000 workers), 
and millinery. The main distinction is that most of 
the second group are not so favorable to, sub-con- 
tracting and small establishments, require a larger 
proportion of capital and have more highly devel- 
oped machine processes. Overalls are included 
under men’s clothing, but they form a special case 
which must be discussed separately. 


Ready-made clothing was almost unknown before 


2The figures in this paragraph are from the Abstract of the 
Census of Manufactures, 1914. These figures are inaccurate now, 
but they serve to show the relative importance. 
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1825. The first factory of which there is any record 
was that of George Opdyke in Hudson Street, New 
York City, established in 1831. Neither this nor its 
successors before the Civil War were, however, fac- 
tories as we understand the term. The manufac- 
turers merely sold, designed, and cut the garments, 
and they were sewed in the home, the cheaper grades 
by farmers’ wives, the better ones by skilled city. 
tailors. In no case did the product compete with 
custom-tailored suits. Its manufacture arose to fill 
the demand of second-hand clothing dealers for odd 
sizes to round out their stock, and it was sold prin- 
cipally to sailors who had neither the time nor the 
money to employ a tailor, and to southern negroes 
and poor whites. The, sewing machine, placed on 
the market in 1850, gave the industry some stimulus. 
By 1859 it was estimated that there were 4,000 estab- 
lishments giving employment to 114,800 workers. 
The centers were chiefly Boston, New Bedford, and 
New York, because of their proximity to the mills 
and to the most numerous supply of cheap casual 
labor. 

Most of the first manufacturers were custom 
tailors. The busy seasons for the custom tailor 
lasted but 20 or 25 weeks in the year, and the making 
of ready-made clothes filled the gap. As the ready- 
made clothing business grew, some of the larger 
firms found it profitable enough so that they gave up 
the custom trade entirely. Before the Civil War, an 
advertisement appeared in a St. Louis paper an- 
nouncing sales of ready-made clothing at wholesale 
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and retail, and stating that the goods were made in 
a New York factory permanently employing 2,000 
hands. 

Since the spirit of craftsmanship persisted in the 
tailor, however, and féw mechanical processes had 
been introduced to split the process and make easier 
the use of unskilled labor, the factory system did not 
progress here as in other industries. Goods were 
given out by the warehouse man or manufacturer to 
the competent but dependent tailors to be done in 
the home. With the invention of the sewing machine, 
the participation of the family became easy. The 
tailor himself did the more difficult sewing and 
pressing, while his wife and daughters attended to 
the easier work. This was the beginning of the 
family system. 

At the sare time the factories, extending their 
business, and requiring large quantities of cheap 
clothing, had to draw into the process semi-skilled 
workers who could not do good work without super- 
vision. The factory, known as a ‘‘warehouse,’’ was 
already employing a number of skilled tailors as 
foremen to give out jobs to the home workers, to 
examine the product and pay forit. The tailors with 
whom they were dealing were responsible and 
known artisans, who could be trusted with the goods. 
There appeared, however, large numbers of persons 
applying for employment whom the foremen did not 
know, or did not believe sufficiently skilled or trust- 

_worthy. In order to utilize the labor of these persons 
the contractor was brought into being. The ware- 
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houses gave out the goods to the contractor on his 
own responsibility, and the latter employed the 
poorer laborers, finding some kind of shop for them. 
Thus the sweating system developed. 

The Civil War laid the basis for large-scale pro- 
duction in the industry. While it cut off the southern 
market, it substituted government orders for uni- 
forms in enormous quantities, one manufacturer, for 
instance, receiving a single order amounting to 
$1,250,000. The natural results were larger estab- 
lishments, factory buildings erected for the trade, a 
standardization of sizes, styles, and processes, a 
greater subdivision of labor making possible the 
employment of less skilled operators, and more 
efficient methods of production. The uniform trade 
furnished the manufacturers with knowledge of the 
sizes required in quantities and so prepared them to 
manufacture in advance of demand. When, after the 
war, soldiers returning to civil life began looking for 
cheap ready-made clothing, the manufacturers could 
supply it. Still, however, the making up and finishing 
of the garment was done in the home or by con- 
tractors. Wages were paid usually not to the in- 
dividual, but to a man and wife. They had risen, on 
account of the great demand, and without pressure 
from the workers, a little more than had the cost of 
living. Whereas before the war a man and wife were 
paid from eight to ten dollars a week, they now re- 
ceived from twenty to twenty-five. Out of this they 
had to buy thread, irons, and sundries. Hours, of | 
course, were unlimited, and rapidly growing conges- 
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tion in the cities was worsening the sanitation and 
other conditions of work. 

By 1869 the men’s clothing industry—the women’s 
was of later development—had increased to 7858 
establishments. It spent nearly twice as much for 
material as in 1859, and the value of the product was 
$148,660,000 as against $80,830,000 a decade before. 
The number of workers had diminished to 108,128, 
probably on account of large-scale production, but 
they were paid almost twice as much in the 
aggregate, 

The decade from 1870-1880 was a flourishing one 
for the industry. It was a great pioneer period, and 
immigration both increased the demand and fur- 
nished labor. The sale was still for cheap and 
medium grades, in staple sizes and styles. The 
fashion factor was unimportant. Jobbers dis- 
tributed the product to small shops. Long eredit 
was customary. Large capital was therefore neces- 
sary and large cutting and merchandizing establish- 
ments the rule. Profits were ample. New machinery 
was invented, notably for cutting. While the number 
of firms decreased to 6166 in 1879, the average num- 
ber of workers increased to 160,813, and the product 
was valued at $209,548,000. Wages, however, re- 
mained stationary, the aggregate advancing only in 
proportion to the number employed. The home 
and contracting systems of work were almost uni- 
versal. 

By 1889, probably owing to further improvements 
in process, the number of workers decreased again to 
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144,926, and the continued tendency to large-scale 
production reduced the number of establishments to 
4867. The value of the product, however, showed the 
usual increase, mounting to $251,019,000. Improve- 
ments in the manufacture of textiles, with other 
causes, decreased the amount paid for materials by 
about two and a half million dollars. Wages were 
advanced slightly. The conditions of work remained 
as before, but the heightened competition among the 
contractors and among the workers under them in- 
tensified every evil of the sweatshop. Meanwhile, the 
industry had shown a large development in Chicago 
and other mid-western centers, 

Through the latter years of the last century the 
value of the product in the men’s clothing industry 
showed the same steady increase, accompanied, ac- 
cording to the census, by fluctuations in number of 
establishments and number of workers. These fluc- 
tuations are partly due to interaction of the grow- 
ing demand for ready-made clothing with the im- 
provement of process and the advantage of large- 
seale production. In part, however, they are ficti- 
tious, since different censuses employed different 
methods of enumeration. The Tenement House Act 
of 1892 in New York, prohibiting contractors from 
carrying on manufacture in the home, while it could 
not be enforced rigidly, was another factor in the 
establishment of larger shops. It was not until 1895, 
however, that the first large ‘‘inside shop’’ was es- 
tablished—that is, a shop in which practically all the 
operations were carried on. The centering of the 
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operations in one building made possible improve- 
ments in sanitation, power, and other working con- 
ditions, but it did not abolish the contractor. Most 
of the inside shops continued the sub-contracting 
system within their walls, dealing only with the sub- 
contractor and paying him for the finished article or 
piece. He in turn acted as the employer of the 
relatives and hangers-on who worked under his 
direction. 

During the first decade of the new century the in- 
dustry began to undergo changes which further com- 
plicated the existence of the workers. It reached out 
for the trade formerly taken by custom tailors, and 
to do so it had to diversify styles and materials. 
Public taste in turn was affected, and many of the 
staple demands began to cease altogether. It had 
been the custom, for instance, for men to wear ready- 
made striped trousers, with a coat of different ma- 
terial. Now the separate trousers business waned 
rapidly ; advertising was not influencing the men who 
had had their suits tailored as wholes, but was chang- 
ing the taste of those who had not. With the tendency 
toward diversification of styles, and the intensified 
competition in merchandizing, went the gradual elim- 
ination of the large jobber and long credit. Goods 
could not be held over from season to season by re- 
tailer, jobber, or manufacturer. They had to be 
ordered as late as possible, so that the shelves should 
not be piled with unpopular styles: Tailor-to-the 
trade houses arose, which made a point, not of carry- 
ing stock lines, but of making up suits as ordered 
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through the retailer. All this emphasized the sea- 
sonal tendency of the industry and made it still more 
difficult to avoid seasonal unemployment. It reduced 
the amount of capital necessary to engage in manu- 
facturing, and robbed the large and medium-sized 
houses of much of their advantage. The system of 
small contractors, with all their irresponsibility, was 
encouraged. And the business became more de- 
pendent on general conditions. The panic of 1907 
gravely injured the clothing industry, although pre- 
vious depressions had helped it. Perhaps this in- 
dicated that recent panics have affected more people 
in moderate circumstances, but it is certain that the 
ready-made clothing industry was now serving more 
people in better circumstances. While the total of its 
business had been enlarging as usual, the problems 
of its workers, and of many of its employers as well, 
had been much aggravated. It was in this period 
that the unrest of the workers became acute, and the 
present labor movement in the industry sprang to 
power. 

In 1909 the men’s clothing industry produced 
nearly one-half the value of the total product of the 
clothing trades. Its principal center was New York, 
which turned out 40 per cent of the goods, and con- 
tained a still larger proportion of the establishments. 
Chicago accounted for 17 per cent. Other important 
centers were Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, Balti- 
more, Milwaukee, Rochester, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, San Francisco, and Syracuse. 

The following table summarizes its growth: 
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No. Av. No. 

of Estab- of Wage- Cost of Value of 

Year lishments Earners Wages Materials Product 3 
In Thousands of Dollars 

EB DO or a0) crave 4,014 114,800 19,856 44,147 80,830 
RECO! Wales ete 7,858 108,128 30,746 86,794 148,660 
BSED Ditewc ct 6,166 160,813 45,940 131,363 209,548 
TERON ecw 4,867 144,926 51,075 128,846 251,019 
RHE ee Saks ae 5,729 120,927 45,496 145,211 276,717 
FOD4 E00 4,504 137,190 57,225 185,793 355,796 
UU oso 2 5,584 191,183 89,644 252,522 485,677 
MPke Geena 4,830 173,747 86,828 230,032 458,211 


The women’s clothing industry was naturally of 
later development than the men’s. The women whose 
husbands bought their suits from second-hand or 
ready-made establishments sewed their own dresses, 
and the women who could afford custom dressmakers 
were, on account of the stronger hold of fashions, 
more conservative in abandoning them. Cloaks were, 
however, manufactured in quantities before the Civil 
War. Even in 1860 cloak manufacturers were ad- 
vertising in New York papers for French women 
operators. The total product of the New York ready- 
made cloak business was at that time estimated at 
about $3,000,000. From the very beginning, the ma- 
jority of employees were women, especially young 
girls who did not own sewing machines and worked 
better in the factory than at home. Home work was 
therefore not so prevalent as in the men’s industry, 
and ‘‘inside shops”’ were the rule up to the ’eighties. 

Working conditions in these shops, however, were 
no better than in the men’s sweatshops. Boston was 
then a leading center of the industry, and conditions 


3 Of course, no deductions can be drawn from changes in money 
totals without taking into consideration the fluctuations in the value 
of the dollar. 
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there were reported to be better than those in New 
York. The Boston Labor Bureau in 1871 made a 
survey which brought out the following facts. The 
shops were located on the upper floors and were 
packed so densely that the girls could scarcely move 
from their chairs; they had no ventilation except 
from windows at one end of the rooms, and many of 
the windows could not be opened. Over half the 
shops had no toilet facilities and no drinking water. 
In 1872, according to the same bureau, some girls 
received as little as $1.50 a week, and the highest 
wage was $18.00, paid to cutters who also acted as 
managers of entire departments. The usual price 
for making a cloak was twenty-five cents, and two 
cloaks a day was the maximum output. The working 
day was usually ten hours, but as all received piece 
rates, many took work home at night and sewed from 
two to three hours in the evening. Some girls lived 
with their parents but others dwelt in cheap boarding 
houses, from three to six in a room, the room usually 
unheated. A few cases were reported of girls dying 
actually in the presence of investigators ‘‘from a 
death for which it is impossible to find another name 
than starvation.’’ Others confessed to having eked 
out their existence by prostitution. 

After 1880 the women’s garment industry became 
more diversified and gradually assumed more nearly 
the character of the men’s industry. Suits began to 
be made in larger quantities, more men were em- 
ployed in the manufacture of cloaks, and home work 
and contracting were introduced. Dresses and waists 
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were added to the product in the middle ’nineties. 
After 1900 a particularly rapid growth was notice- 
able. House dresses, wrappers, kimonos, skirts, 
children’s and infant’s wear, and undergarments of 
all kinds were produced for the ready-to-wear 
market. The following table will indicate the strides 
of the business. 

In drawing inferences from this table it should be 
remembered that here, as with the men’s industry, 
the method of enumeration adopted by the census 
was not always the same. 1 


No. Av. No. 

of Estab- of Wage- Cost of Value of 

Year lishments Earners Wages Materials Product 
In Thousands of Dollars 

USBO i, saints 188 5,739 1,193 3,323 7,181 
ABEOT esse 1,847 11,696 2,514 6,838 12,901 
TSTOV oa 562 25,192 6,661 19,559 32,005 
VSS ina e 1,224 39,149 15,428 34,277 68,164 
USER ane 2,701 83,739 32,586 84,705 159,340 
T9OO' 7 aie 4,558 153,743 78,568 208,788 384,752 
LO La iss 5,564 168,907 92,574 252,345 473,888 


Although in 1914 there were not so many wage- 
earners in the women’s clothing as in the men’s 
clothing industry, there were more separate estab- 
lishments. This is partly accounted for by the 
greater variety of styles and articles of apparel 
made, which leads to more specialization. It is an 
eloquent sign, however, that the contractor is as 
prevalent here as in any branch of clothing manu- 
facture, and that the small establishment flourishes. 

It is worthy of note that the period after 1900, 
which produced the great diversification of styles, 
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the intensification of seasonal unemployment, the 
increase of the small establishment, and consequent 
labor unrest in the men’s industry, was paralleled 
by an almost identical development in the women’s 
industry. In almost every respect,-the character- 
istics of the women’s industry are now similar to 
those of the men’s. It also flourishes in the same 
centers. The main differences are that the men’s 
industry is steadier and less seasonal than the 
women’s; it contains more large establishments; it 
employs more men and fewer women workers; and 
it has more invested capital and mechanical power 
in proportion to the value of the product. 

The most obvious problems of the workers in the 
clothing industry are caused by its seasonal char- 
acter. The manufacturers of men’s garments begin 
their busy season in January, and the total number 
employed is greatest in February and March. After 
that there is a slow falling-off until November. The 
1914 Census figures show that the total of seasonal 
unemployment reached about 19,000, or over one- 
tenth of the maximum. In the making of women’s 
clothing, the situation is still worse. There are two 
busy seasons, one reaching its climax in March, the 
other in October. Between seasons the number em- 
ployed shows a disastrous decrease. The maximum 
in 1914 was 188,526 in March, and the minimum 
145,362 in July. Thus if all the operatives thrown 
out of work could find nothing else to do, there would 
be in the worst period 43,000 unemployed, or 23 per 
cent of the total number. Most industries have 
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serious fluctuations, but in no other are there so many 
jobless concentrated in a few localities. When cloth- 
ing workers in New York or Chicago are turned on 
the streets in such numbers, they cannot easily find 
other employment. 

More serious than the case of the actually un- 
employed, moreover, is that of the majority of 
workers who, while they do not lose their jobs, are 
put on part-time during the slack seasons. The full 
wages received during the busy times do not set the 
standard of living, but the wages received during the 
period of lowest remuneration limit it. Savings can- 
not be great out of even the highest wage paid. It 
is the current expenses like rent and weekly food bill 
which determine the standard of life. These must 
be regulated according to the amount in the pay 
envelope when it is thinnest. In the dress and waist 
industry, for instance, during 1912 the average 
weekly wage earned by all the workers amounted to 
only 73 per cent of that paid during the busiest week, 
Census statistics of the cap-makers show little actual 
seasonal unemployment, but almost all the workers 
are on part time for some months in the year. 

On account of differences in the busy seasons 
among the various clothing industries, it is possible 
in some instances for operatives thrown out of work 
in one industry to find it in another, but this does 
not appreciably affect the total. Taking all the cloth- 
ing industries together, the difference between the 
highest month and the lowest was, in 1914, 76,670 
workers. And it must be remembered that this total 
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includes the more highly developed manufactures 
such as shirts, collars, and corsets, which both on 
account of their processes and their location do not 
offer much opportunity of employment to workers 
on men’s and women’s garments. A study of selected 
individuals in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of 
New York was made in 1914 by the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics,‘ illustrating the usual condition. 
Out of 29 cutters and 30 pressers, 25 each were out 
of work at their trade for more than twelve weeks. 
A conservative approximation of the average period 
of unemployment for these persons shows that for 
the cutters it was 18.8 weeks and for the pressers 
20.9 weeks. Only five of the cutters and three of 
the pressers were able to find other work during this 
period. 

The frequency of discharge for seasonal slack work 
naturally leads to a shifting personnel of the labor 
force in any one shop. Out of about 15,000 workers 
questioned in the cloak, suit and skirt industry, the 
proportion who worked in only one shop during the 
year from August 1, 1912 to August 1, 1913, ranged 
from 79 to 57 per cent, according to‘operation. Some 
worked in as many as nine shops in that year. This 
high labor turnover not only adds to the expense of 
the manufacturer and acts as an economic drag on 
the entire industry, but it complicates the task of the 
unions. It is more difficult to keep track of such a 
fluid labor force, and the frequency of discharge 


4 Wages and Regularity of Employment in the Cloak, Suit and 
Skirt Industry, U. S. Department of Labor, Bulletin No. 147. 
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gives the manufacturer many an opportunity to get 
rid of a worker whom he finds troublesome on ac- 
count of union activities. After collective agree- 
ments were adopted, many of the most vexatious 
adjustments arose over such questions of improper 
discharge. 

It would be a comparatively easy matter to avoid 
the worst seasonal fluctuations by distributing work 
evenly throughout the year were it not for fashions. 
The total amount of clothing to be sold can be es- 
timated roughly, and if each year the manufacturers 
could decide on a few staple styles, as they used to 
do in the last century, they could begin work as early 
as they liked. But competition has forced them to 
vie with each other in showing a great variety of 
samples, some of which are destined to be popular 
and others not. The public, in turn, has been 
educated to demand the ‘‘latest thing.’’ So the 
dealers order as little as they can until the season 
is upon them and they know what is selling. Prob- 
ably few individual members of the public really 
want so many styles and so many changes in them, 
but a spirit of social emulation leads them to accept 
the process. They blame the manufacturers for the 
multiplicity of fashions, which they believe are 
created to increase the volume of clothing sold. The 
manufacturers, in turn, blame the public for being 
so capricious and causing them so much extra ex- 
pense; no individual manufacturer would dare to 
reduce his styles for fear of losing trade to com- 
petitors. He gaing no benefit from any possible in- 
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creased total of clothing sold. The workers suffer 
in the vicious circle‘by enduring year after year long 
hours and rush work in the busy seasons, and semi- 
starvation in the slack ones. There is no one to make 
effective the communal will against the individual 
weakness. 

A recent change in the origination of fashions for 
the ladies’ tailoring establishments, or ‘‘tailors to 
the trade’’ as distinguished from the manufacturers 
of ready-to-wear garments, has in fact considerably 
reduced seasonal unemployment in that branch. 
Whereas fashions used to originate solely in Paris, 
and American tailors had to wait before beginning 
large operations until the prevailing fashion for the 
season established itself, now American capital has 
invaded the field to such an extent that many of the 
latest ‘‘Paris fashions’? are actually produced in 
New York and are known simultaneously on this 
side of the Atlantic by most of the important firms. 
The origination of such fashions is the specialized 
function of a comparatively few houses, whose in- 
come is derived as much from the sale of designs as 
from the sale of garments themselves. In this way 
an approach to systematized standardization has 
been made. It affects, however, only a comparatively 
small proportion of the clothing workers. The re- 
cent lengthening of the seasons has been due in the 
main rather to the coincidence of a period of pros- 
perity with the absence of immigration; if in the 
future we should experience a period of depression 
and an inérease in the labor supply, the problem of 
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seasonal unemployment would undoubtedly be as 
acute as ever. 

If it cost the manufacturer more than it does to 
keep his plant idle or going at low speed, he might 
make more heroic efforts to break loose from the 
round of fashions, or to find something with which 
to fill the slack seasons. In other industries the 
capital tied up in plant, machinery and power be-> 
comes a heavy weight on finances if it is not being 
used. The average for all American industries was 
in 1914° an installation of 3.2 mechanical horse 
power for each worker. In the men’s clothing trade 
there is but one mechanical horse power for every 
3.2 workers. In the women’s industry there is one 
horse power for every six workers. The men’s in- 
dustry therefore uses ten times less, and the women’s 
twenty times less power per worker than the average. 
Over half this power, also, is rented, and represents 
no investment when not turned on. A manufacturer 
is concerned to keep engines working steadily he- 
cause they represent an investment which must be 
earning dividends, but he can turn man-power off 
at any time without concern—for that the worker has 
to pay. 

The clothing industry and the employees in it also 
suffer from changes in the prosperity of the con- 
sumer. Clothing in the bulk may be a necessity, but 
the garments that are actually sold include a large 
proportion of semi-luxuries, which are cut off in time 
of crisis. 1914 and 1917 saw greatly slackened pro- 

5 Abstract of the Census of Manufactures, 1914, 
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duction in women’s and men’s civilian clothing, 
although the uniform trade partly filled the breach in 
A917: 

In most industries the large establishments do the 
bulk of the business and set the working standards. 
Once they are controlled by labor, a decisive battle 
of the workers is won. Not so in the clothing in- 
dustries. Taking the men’s and women’s industries 
together, there were, according to the Census of 
1914, 1663 establishments with an annual product of 
less than $5,000, 3098 between $5,000 and 20,000, 3496 
between $20,000 and $100,000, 2129 between $100,000 
and $1,000,000, and 101 over $1,000,000. The estab- 
lishments with a product worth under $100,000 each 
employed 126,525 persons, more than half as many 
as those doing a larger business, Their total product 
was valued at $207,046,000, while the larger houses 
produced only a little over three times as much— 
$725,055,000. There were 2,219 establishments em- 
ploying from one to five persons each, and the num- 
ber of workers in these shops was 7,553; while there 
were only 12 establishments employing over 1,000, 
and the total of their wage-earners was but 22,078. 
The largest group of establishments (3,901) was 
that employing from six to twenty workers; 48,415 
wage-earners worked in them. The largest total of 
wage-earners worked in shops employing from 21 to 
50; in these 2,443 establishments there were 78,907 
employed. The 934 shops employing from 51 to 100 
each, accounted for 65,566 wage-earners, the 423 
from 100 to 250, 63,509 workers, the 97 from 251 to 
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500, 32,591 workers, and the 36 from 501 to 1000, 
25,235 workers.. This condition of small enterprise 
and free competition may satisfy devotees of laissez- 
faire economics, but it, makes untold trouble for the 
workers and their unions. 

The larger establishments have no great advantage 
over the smaller, and do not tend to drive them out of 
business, except in some few lines where a well 
advertised name can be made to count. The per- 
centage of manufacturing profit to net sales reported 
from those men’s clothing establishments which did 
an annual business of under $500,000 a year was 4.75, 
a larger percentage than in any group of establish- 
ments except those whose product was valued at 
$2,000,000 and over apiece.* It is the medium-sized 
firms which make the least. 

The same tendency makes contracting prevalent. 
A few ‘‘inside shops’’ have all the operations per- 
formed under one roof, but many give out the work 
to contractors—either part or all of it. The 1914 
Census figures show in the men’s industry 124,000 
workers in independent factories and 50,000 in con- 
tractors’ shops; in the women’s industry 152,000 in 
independent concerns and 17,000 in contractors’ es- 
tablishments. Union officials state that these figures 
grossly underestimate the numbers working for 
contractors. It is probable that they do, for they 
are made up from the manufacturers’ reports, and 
many a contractor who aspires to independence and 


6The Men’s Factory-Made Clothing Industry, U. 8S. Department 
of Commerce. 
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perhaps does sell part of his product direct to the 
retailer will call himself independent. There are 
also numerous sub-manufacturers—employers de- 
pendent for their capital and sales on the larger 
manufacturers, but each turning out complete gar- 
ments in shops for whose labor management the 
larger firms are not responsible. Reports from a 
representative number of manufacturers show the 
relation of profits to contracting as follows:’ 


Manufacturing Profits on 


Firms having Capital Employed Net Sales 
No operating contracted 12.56 5.66 
Part.) '°° sf 9.79 5.22 
All e ie 13.04 5.89 


There seems to be little advantage to the manu- 
facturer in having all his work performed under his 
own roof unless he is making high grade advertised 
goods where direct supervision counts. 

This separation of the commercial organization 
from the strictly producing one is a factor which 
makes it easy for small firms to arise in great num- 
bers. In most industries the necessity of large-scale 
merchandizing and the economy of large-scale pro- 
duction go hand in hand, and it is perhaps due to this 
fact that many writers have failed to distinguish 
the producing from the merchandizing process, al- 
though they are different in many respects. In the 
clothing industry, however, the distinction is obvious 
and complete. To compete successfully in the modern 


7 The Men’s Factory-Made Clothing Industry, U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 
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market, it is necessary to have skilled designers, 
travelling salesmen, large show-rooms, and expen- 
sive advertising. This makes at least moderate size 
necessary to real success as a merchandizing firm. 
To produce, however, size is not at all essential, An 
ambitious cutter or designer has all the knowledge 
necessary to set up a contracting or sub-manufac- 
turing business of his own, and he needs but little 
capital. He can rent a loft big enough for a few 
workers, buy his materials on credit, rent his ma- 
chines from the sewing-machine manufacturer and 
his power from the electric company. All he needs 
is the favor of an independent manufacturer and a 
few orders. He can pay his expenses out of the 
first year’s turnover. He may be, to be sure, a bad 
manager; poor accounting and reckless ventures may 
overwhelm him the moment he tries to expand and 
secure direct business from the retailer. Every year 
sees hundreds of little firms drifting into and out of 
business. The total capital invested in the clothing 
industries was in 1914, as we have seen (page 16), — 
about 15 per cent less than the amount spent for 
materials (including power). This shows vividly 
how little fixed capital is necessary and why no con- 
centration of capital can control the industry. The 
total of all industries for the country shows, on the 
contrary, over $22,790,000,000 capital and only 
$14,368,000,000 spent for materials (including 
power). The capital for all was, instead of 15 per 
cent smaller, 27 per cent larger than the sum spent 
for materials. A further indication of the dom- 
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inance of the small establishment in the production 
of clothing is the fact that in 1914, in men’s clothing 
—including shirts—only 47.1 per cent of the product 
was made by incorporated firms, and in the women’s 
trade only 29.1 per cent. The average for all indus- 
tries was 83.2 per cent.® 

With such a large number of establishments, many 
of them new each year, there is of course a wide 
variation in managerial and commercial efficiency. 
Inefficient firms may lose out in the end, but their 
constant presence exerts a depressing effect on 
standards. Few manufacturers have accurate ac- 
counting systems, and many cannot tell whether cer- 
tain styles are being made at a profit ora loss. The 
multiplicity of styles, with inaccurate accounting, 
leads to great confusion and divergence in the deter- 
mination of piece rates. The union, endeavoring 
as it must to establish uniform minima of wages, is 
limited by the least efficient employer. The styles 
sold at a loss create a ruinous competition for the 
established firms, while on the other hand the ma- 
jority of firms in an association cannot afford the 
level of wages that the best managed could pay. A 
special study of the men’s clothing industry ® fur- 
nishes evidence that the level of wages has little to 
do with the prosperity of the establishment. Of ten 
establishments showing the highest percentage of 
manufacturing profit, three had a higher percentage 
for direct labor than the average for the industry, 


8 Abstract of the Census of Manufactures, 1914. 
The Men’s Factory-Made Clothing Industry. U. §. Department 
of Commerce. 
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and seven had a lower percentage. Of six establish- 
ments showing a manufacturing loss, four had a 
higher percentage for direct labor than the aver- 
age, and two a lower percentage. <A lower percent- 
age for direct labor does not mean necessarily lower 
wages, but may mean fewer employees and better 
management. If all establishments were as well 
managed as the most prosperous, the general level 
of wages could therefore be far higher than it is. 
Moreover, the workers suffer in the end from the 
general economic loss due to the excess of com- 
petition. One indication of this is that even some 
of the best firms carry many styles at a loss in order 
to present an attractive line and prevent competitors 
from undermining their custom. 

Managerial inefficiency is also reflected in un- 
necessary unemployment or part-time employment 
due to a lack of balance between various depart- 
ments. The failure to provide a sufficient proportion 
of operatives at one stage of the manufacturing 
process may cause a congestion there and idleness 
at other stages. In 1913 in the dress and waist in- 
dustry, even during the busiest week of the season, 
a large number of the workers were not fully em- 
ployed. Although the full working week was 50 
hours, 20.9 per cent of the workers were employed 
for between 40 and 50 hours, 3.7 per cent between 
30 and 40 hours, 2.5 per cent between 20 and 30 
hours, and 2.2 per cent under 20 hours.*® Illness, 


10 Wages and Regularity of Employment and the Standardization 
of Piece Rates in the Dress and Waist Industry: New York City. 
U. S. Department of Labor, Bulletin No. 146. 
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tardiness, and other causes leading workers to report 
for only part of the week must be allowed for in 
these percentages, but probably the largest factor 
in them is due to managerial inefficiency. If this is 
the case during the busiest week of the year, imagine 
the conditions when there is no particular urgency in 
finishing the product. 

Attempts of the workers to improve their con- 
ditions were always hindered by the extraordinary 
difficulty of mobilizing and controlling the labor in 
this industry. It has flourished in large cities, and 
has depended chiefly on the work of immigrants re- 
cently arrived, the majority of whom did not know 
English, but all of whom needed immediate em- 
ployment. Keen competition among the workers 
themselves was for long the rule. The fact that 
much of the work could be done in the home, and 
was done there for years, prevented the growth of 
solidarity among the toilers, or any effective regula- 
tion of hours, conditions, or wages. Hach head of a 
household might have a separate establishment. His 
wife and children, and even the boarders, would work 
for him. Newly come relatives or acquaintances 
who had no other point of contact with the new world 
would find at his house temporary employment. 
Thus they would all work seven days a week and far 
into the night, in small overcrowded rooms which 
they rarely had time to clean, often sleeping and pre- 
paring their rude meals in the workroom. Much has 
been written of the sweatshops and the insanitary 
tenements in the slum, Few, however, have under- 
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stood that these conditions were not only frightful 
in themselves, but that they hindered the growth of 
labor organizations which alone could affect lasting 
and fruitful improvements. It was not the fault of 
the homeworker, the contractor. or his employees 
that long hours were the rule. Their competition 
with each other continually depressed prices and 
made it necessary to work longer and longer in order 
to keep soul and body together. 

Even after the worst sweatshops were abolished, 
it was still difficult for the unions to mobilize so fluid 
a supply of labor. Little skill for much of the 
work is required, and that is of a type which is 
usually learned in the home. Every woman knows 
something about sewing; only the designers and 
cutters need any special tailoring skill. The un- 
organized are always in the background, in the 
masses of the population, ready to drift into the 
industry. No man can learn to be a toolmaker or a 
locomotive engineer without undergoing a long ap- 
prenticeship in the shop, coming in contact with his 
fellow-workers, and being educated to union solidar- 
ity and discipline. But some woman fresh from a 
little town in Russia or Poland, unable to read and 
write, might within a week after her arrival in this 
country be working in the shop of a garment 
contractor. 

It is a commonplace of the labor movement that 
women are harder to organize than men. Many of 
them go to work while they are young and live at 
home; they accept seasonal employment easily, and 
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they do not intend to stay permanently in the shop 
anyway. To them marriage is the real career, and 
wage-work is a mere temporary expedient, to be en- 
dured without much thought until the way of escape 
opens. Motives based on social status and on race 
or religion are likely to be stronger with women than 
with men. Many a young woman, forced into indus- 
try by the pressure of circumstances, hesitates to 
admit that she is a member of the working class, and 
believes that it would cast a stigma upon her to join 
a union. She prefers rather to maintain her as- 
sociations with the women who do not have to work 
for wages, to read and sympathize with the news- 
papers which support the employers. If she is 
native-born, she dislikes to link herself with 
‘*foreigners,’’ and if she is a Christian, she shares 
a popular prejudice against Jews. She thinks it 
unseemly to go to meetings where there are many 
men who will treat her as, an equal, but whom she 
has not met in a social way, and whom she does not 
wish to entertain in her home. As a result of these 
preconceptions, she would rather allow the employer 
to exploit her than to do anything so unladylike as 
to affiliate with the labor movement and perhaps be 
called on strike. Fortunately these remnants of a 
passing social stratification are now weakening 
among working women. When organized, their 
spirit and endurance are often greater than that of 
men, but it is more difficult to enlist them in the labor 
army. 

This has been an additional obstacle of the needle- 
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trades unions. In 1914 there were more women than 
men in both the men’s clothing and women’s clothing 
establishments, the totals being 147,572 men wage- 
earners over 16 years of age, and 203,009 women over 
16. A special study of representative establishments 
making men’s garments showed only 19.3 per cent of 
the women workers married, and of these about one- 
third were in the shop temporarily. The percentage 
of permanent married workers in the women’s indus- 
try would probably be even smaller, since it is chiefly 
the Italians who remain in the shop after marriage, 
and there are many more Italians in the men’s cloth- 
ing than in the women’s clothing establishments. ' 
Unions facing a few strongly entrenched employ- 
ers such as the manufacturers of iron and steel have 
their own difficulties, but there at least the problem 
is clear. It is a test of strength; the workers know 
that they must organize, and then enforce the con- 
ditions they wish. But the character of the clothing 
industry presents the unions with a confusing en- 
tanglement of obstacles. The fluctuations of busy 
and slack seasons tend to destroy solidarity. For 
years strikes would occur at the beginning of the 
busy season, concessions would be won, and then as 
more and more workers were deprived of employ- 
ment, competition among them would again arise, 
standards would be lowered and the concessions lost. 
The struggle would have to begin anew every year. 
The union itself would lose members who when out 
of work could not afford to pay their dues. The large 
number of small establishments made necessary, not 
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a few great victories, but a thousand small ones. An 
argus-eyed vigilance was necessary to make sure that 
agreements were everywhere observed. The manu- 
facturer who himself assented to the union terms 
might employ a new or irresponsible contractor who 
obscurely violated them. After associations of em- 
ployers were formed, the divergence of the members 
in prosperity, attitude, and ability made negotiations 
difficult. It was impossible to raise the general level 
of wages to the point which the best employers would 
be able to maintain. And it was difficult for the 
unions themselves to reach and include a controlling 
majority of the available labor supply. 

Here were evident all the worst evils of com- 
petition under private enterprise. Words like un- 
employment, sub-manufacturer, contractor, and 
sweatshop are symbols which carry to the reader 
little but a formalized intellectual concept of indus- 
trial problems. What they mean in the lives of 
hundreds of thousands of people, year after weary 
year, escapes. They really mean the tenements of 
New York at their squalid and ugly worst, they mean 
tuberculosis, curved spines, hollow eyes, premature 
death after an unfulfilled life, sickly children anda 
stunted race.** The important thing to remember 
is that the problems of the clothing industry have 
not been simply industrial problems or abstract 
problems of labor organization, but problems of 
human life, involving the entire existence of enough 
people to inhabit a small nation. 

11 See Chapter VI, under Joint Board of Sanitary Control. 
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The evolution of industry predicted by early social- 
ists took place here only in part. It was believed that 
industrial establishments would grow larger and 
larger, that the concentration of capital would be- 
come more and more intense, and that eventually the 
workers, forming the democratic state, could take 
over industries. which were, so to speak, completed 
products. In the clothing business, capital has been 
able to approach consolidation of merchandizing, and 
the bankers control credit, but, in the process of pro- 
duction, competition has persisted as strongly as 
ever. It has remained for the workers to assume the 
constructive réle, and to perform in another way 
the task which Marx assigned to capital. In order 
that their lives might be tolerable, some kind of 
control had to be established. Capital was unable to 
furnish anything like a monopoly; enterprise and 
management could not furnish it. There was no 
single point at which effectual pressure could be 
applied. The only possibility left was for labor to 
organize so thoroughly as to provide the necessary 
cohesive force. Once organized, the workers could 
not rest on past victories. Since they were the only 
element of cohesion, the slightest relaxation on their 
part would allow the industry to relapse into its old 
anarchic chaos. Furthermore, their task was not 
only to extract certain concessions from the manage- 
ments, but in many respects to reshape the entire 
structure of the industry. No perfunctory type of 
unionism could help them. The sort of union mem- 
bership which carries cards and pays dues, but leaves 
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the rest to the devices of business agents and officials, 
would not have survived—did not survive—their 
struggle, The union had to go into the daily lives, 
into the dreams and wills of its members. Its fights 
had to be fought in thousands of shops, and fought 
over again in thousands of new shops. Every mem- 
ber had to proselyte without ceasing. And the 
unions themselves had to be democratically success- 
ful, they had to retain the interest and enlist the 
cooperation of all their members. At the top there 
had to be vision and leadership, coupled with ability 
of the most practical sort. It is for these reasons 
that a particularly strong and self-reliant type of 
unionism has been developed in the clothing indus- 
try. But before relating the history of the unions, 
it is necessary to say something about the origin 
and culture of the workers. 


CHAPTER III 
THE HUMAN ELEMENT 


Ir is a common practice, because it is an easy one, 
to attribute social phenomena to racial or national 
causes. Loose generalities of this sort were never 
more prevalent than now. Observers, seeking to ac- 
count for the radicalism of the immigrant workers, 
and particularly of the unions in the clothing indus- 
try, point out that the largest single element of these 
workers is composed of Russian or other eastern 
Jews and that the next largest racial element has 
come from Italy. In consequence it is assumed that 
these people have transplanted to this country a 
revolutionary socialism which may have been the 
natural result of the oppression to which they were 
subjected in Europe, but is out of place in the dem- 
ocratic culture of America. Other observers used to 
rely on similar generalities to account for other 
social conditions in this country. Were the slums 
overcrowded and dirty, and did the workers suffer 


1No complete figures have ever been compiled. In 1910 the 
United States Immigration Commission investigated 19,502 wage- 
earners employed in typical shops in both the men’s and women’s 
clothing industry, throughout the country, and discovered the fol- 
lowing proportions: Russian Jews, 18.6%, Jews other than Russian, 
7.1%, South Italians, 14.4%, Germans, 3.4%, Irish, 0.4%, Swedes, 
03%. In 1913 the Joint Board of Sanitary Control found that of 
the 28,484 women in the New York City dress and waist industry, 
56% were Jewish, 34% were Italian, and less than 7% were native. 
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from long hours, poor pay, and insanitary conditions 
in the sweatshops? That was because they were ig- 
norant foreigners, unaccustomed to the American 
standard of living. Leaders of the American labor 
movement not so long ago used to accuse the Jewish 
immigrants of being incapable of organization, and 
of undermining the standard of living because their 
over-eagerness for money led them to work for un- 
limited hours. And im the middle and latter part 
of the last century, the squalor of the slums used to 
be explained by accusing the Irish or the German 
immigrants of uncleanly or improvident habits. The 
mutual inconsistency of these arguments is enough 
to show the need for a closer examination of the 
matter. ; 

When the ready-made clothing industry first grew 
up, it came naturally into the hands of the custom 
tailors of the period, who were for the most part 
native American, English, or Irish. The American, 
English, and Irish tailors were the owners and 
managers of the establishments, the manufacturers, 
cutters, and foremen. From the German immigrants 
who arrived in numbers during the middle years of 
the century were recruited the most of the workers. 
The Jews who were here at that time, most of them 
of Spanish or German origin, were dominant in the 
second-hand clothing trade, for which the first ready- 
made clothing was manufactured. On account of 
their knowledge of the market, they also took part 
in the management and ownership of the industry. 
The period of its first rapid growth was the period 
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of large immigration of Germans and German Jews, 
many of them tailors in the land of their origin. A 
few Russian Jews arrived after the Civil War, but 
they were not numerous until after 1880, Since the 
bulk of the immigrant tailors between 1860 and 1880 
were German Jews, most of the employers were by 
1880 of German origin. They did not displace the 
English and Irish, but filled the gaps caused by the 
growth of the business. 

From 1880 on, a rapidly increasing number of 
Jews came from a region in eastern Europe having 
its center of Jewish population in the old Kingdom 
of Poland. Most of them were from west Russia, 
but others were from Rumania and Austria-Hungary, 
originating mainly in the provinces of Galicia and 
Moldavia.?. Between 1881 and 1910, there were 
1,562,800 Jewish immigrants; of these, 1,119,059 or 
71.6 per cent came from Russia, 281,150 or 17.9 per 
cent came from Austria-Hungary, and 67,057, or 4.3 
per cent came from Rumania. During these same 
years but 20,454 Jews came from Germany. About 
the same proportions continued until 1914, when the 
war interrupted mass immigration. In the decade 
from 1881 to 1890, the Jews formed 3.7 per cent of 
the total number of immigrants, from 1891 to 1900 
they formed 10.7 per cent, and from 1901 to 1910, 
11.1 per cent. 

Of these Jews a large number were tailors. No 
figures are available before 1899, but between that 


2 Statistics about Jewish immigration in this chapter, except as 
otherwise stated, are from Jewish Immigration to the United States, 
by Samuel Joseph, N. Y. Columbia University. 
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year and 1910, of the 394,000 Jewish immigrants who 
had learned trades before arriving, 145,272 or 36.6 
per cent were tailors, 39,482 or 10.0 per cent were 
dressmakers and seamstresses, 4,070 were hat and 
cap makers, 3,144 were furriers and fur workers, and 
2,291 were milliners. Thus nearly 50 per cent were 
ready to step into the needle trades, and most of 
them did so. Aside from these artisans, the cloth- 
ing industry recruited from the large proportion of 
women who had not been gainfully employed before 
arriving (those without occupation, including women 
and children, numbered in these years 484,175, or 
45.1 per cent of all the Jewish immigrants) and from 
the professional men and traders who on account of 
their ignorance of the English language could not 
pursue their chosen callings. 

The period of great expansion of the ready-made 
clothing business therefore coincided with the period 
of mass immigration of Jews from eastern Europe. 
It was not long before the majority of the wage- 
earners were Russian Jews, although the Irish, the 
native-born, and the German Jews for some years 
provided most of the employers. It is probable that 
the proportions between the two main groups of 
Jews are now about the same among employers as 
among employees. 

The region from which this great migration poured 
is in a primitive state of industrial development. In 
Russia, before the war, over three-quarters of the 
population were engaged in agricultural labor, and 
85 per cent of the exports were agricultural products. 
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In such factories as existed, much of the labor was 
drawn from surrounding peasant communities. 
Similar conditions persisted in Rumania. (Indus- 
trial establishments as we know them did not begin 
to arise until 1887, when the government adopted a 
policy of fostering them with subsidies. In parts of 
Austria-Hungary industry was further developed, 
but not in Galicia, from which most of the Austrian 
Jews came. 

Throughout this great territory the bulk of the 
non-Jewish population consisted either of peasants 
cultivating the land, or of the nobility, military, 
clergy, and bureaucracy—the ruling classes. The 
Jews, however, were excluded from both these levels. 
They had never been serfs, and they had been pro- 
hibited to acquire land. On the other hand, being 
regarded as aliens by the law, they could not rise 
to the higher positions in the state, and of course 
were unable to penetrate the aristocracy. The result 
was that they took the place of the middle class. 
They became money-lenders, traders, shop-keepers, 
artisans in the home industries, supplying local 
needs. They handled the sales of most of farm 
products, dealing in grain, cattle, timber, furs, and 
hides. Some few were professional men, rich 
bankers, or stewards of great estates for noblemen. 
They were in Russia the class which Americans are 
accustomed to think of as the foundation of a liberal 
and democratic, but not a revolutionary culture. In 
business they were independent, self-reliant, am- 
bitious, and inured to competition. 


\ 
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A few figures will give a picture of their situation. 
Although they comprised but 4 per cent of the Rus- 
sian population, they formed 16 per cent of those 
living in the towns.* Over half of them lived in 
incorporated cities, although three-quarters of the 
Russian people were rural. Of those Jews gainfully 
employed, 39 per cent were engaged in manufac- 
turing—as artisans rather than as employees in fac- 
tories—32 per cent in commerce, and only 3 per cent 
in agriculture. In Austria-Hungary, the figures were 
44 per cent in commerce and trade, 29 per cent in 
industry, and 11 per cent in agriculture and allied 
occupations. In Rumania there was a larger pro- 
portion in industry than in the other countries, but 
it is worth noting that although a quarter of the 
master workmen and employers in Rumania were 
Jews, only one-sixth of the laborers were Jews. In 
many cases Jews were actually excluded from em- 
ployment in factories. 

The main industry of the Jews in all these coun- 
tries was the manufacture of clothing; in Russia the 
production of wearing apparel supported one- 
seventh of the Jewish population, and in Rumania 
over one-third of the garment-makers were Jews. 
But in this industry the ready-made factory prod- 
uct was unknown. The tailors were independent 
artisans. 

Of the Jews admitted to this country between 1899 
and 1909, 29.1 per cent were artisans, 21 per cent 
were traders, merchants and of miscellaneous call-_ 


8 After 1887 Jews were not permitted to settle in rural districts. 
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ings, 20 per cent had no occupation, 8.5 per cent were 
engaged in the professions, 6.9 per cent were ser- 
vants, and but 2.9 per cent were common laborers. 
Of the artisans, besides the 50 per cent in the needle 
trades, the only other considerable groups were 
40,901 carpenters, joiners etc., or 10.0 per cent, and 
23,519 shoemakers, or 5.9 per cent. Probably not 
one per cent of the immigrant Russian Jews were 
ever wage-earners in factories before coming to the 
United States. 

Their literacy was far above the average. Accord- 
ing to the Russian Census of 1897, there were one- 
and-one-half times as many literate Jews above ten 
years of age as there were literate persons in the 
general population. This is again the sign of an 
urban, middle-class, and ambitious population. With 
Jews it is a religious duty to educate the boys, and a 
large proportion of girls also learned to read. They 
maintained their own educational institutions, some 
of which were free to those who could not pay. 

‘The culture of the eastern Jews was based on their 
religious and racial traditions, and was of a con- 
servative nature. They lived apart, wore for the 
most part a distinctive dress, did not intermarry with 
the surrounding peoples, observed strictly their re- 
ligious fast-days and rituals, and held tenaciously to 
the customs of life which had developed from the 
Mosaic laws and the Talmud. They spoke, besides 
the languages of the countries in which they lived, 
their own language—Yiddish. They believed it a 
sign of social inferiority to be engaged in common 
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manual labor.’ They thought it a disgrace for their 
women folk to work outside the home. This culture 
was by far the strongest influence upon their mode 
of thought, and opposed a heavy barrier to the 
growth of socialism or other radical ideas. 

The hostility which led to the persecution of the 
Jews in Russia was compounded of various motives. 
The tradition of the ruling classes rested upon the 
orthodox church and the absolutist state, and the 
nobility felt a strong affinity for the old feudal cul- 
ture, which they hoped would resist the penetration 
of western industrialism and the democratic liberal- 
ism which went with it. On all these counts the Jews 
seemed an undesirable element. To the clericals they 
represented the lowest type of heretics. This re- 
ligious prejudice was not under ordinary circum- 
stances shared by the people, who were remarkably 
tolerant. To the nationalists they were an alien and 
unassimilable people. For years before active per- 
secution began, the Jews had no more rights under 
the law than aliens, although the duties of citizens 
were exacted of them. By the autocracy they were 
hated as fertile soil for political liberalism. The 
ruling classes also found them convenient scapegoats 
on whom to place the responsibility for the troubles 
of the people. 

As a result of this almost universal attitude on the 
part of the ruling classes, a conscious policy towards 
the Jews, first of restriction, and later of expulsion, 
was carried out. When the partitions of Poland took 
place, the Jews within the district later known as the 
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Pale, which contained the majority of them, were for- 
bidden to move out of it. There were later expul- 
sions from town to town within the Pale and from 
without the Pale to within it. There came to be over 
1,000 special laws regulating their religious and com- 
munal life, their occupations, their military service. 
Special taxes were imposed upon them. Their educa- 
tion was restricted. f 

The change from restriction to suppression came 
with the ‘‘May Laws’’ of 1882. In spite of all the 
burdens placed upon them, the Jews had measurably 
prospered, as indeed any trading class would have 
done through the slow but inevitable spread of com- 
merce and industry. Their competitors among Rus- 
sian traders were jealous of their success. The whole 
middle-class was growing, and the occupations in 
which Jews held supremacy began to seem more de- 
sirable to the non-Jewish peoples. Since they were 
the principal traders in crops and the money-lenders, 
it was easy to arouse the peasants against them. The 
May Laws were chiefly economic in nature, and were 
designed to hinder the Jews in business enterprise. 
In order to justify this attack upon them, the ery was 
raised that they were extortionists and robbers of 
the poor. The religious prejudice and the aversion 
to western European culture were also played upon. 
The orthodox Russian then looked upon the con- 
stitutional democracies of America, England, and 
France, and their thriving industrial towns, with 
about as much horror as that with which the orthodox 
American, Englishman, or Frenchman recently 
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looked upon Bolshevist Russia.—It was the laws of 
1882 which began the mass movements of Russian 
Jews to the United States. 

In Rumania, until the middle of the last century, 
the Jews suffered under the same disabilities as in 
Russia. Then, at the instance of the great Powers, 
liberal laws were passed; but they remained dead 
letters. In the ’eighties Rumania commenced a policy 
of discrimination against the Jews more complete 
even than that of Russia. They were debarred from 
the artisans’ guilds, which exercised a strong control 
over industry. They were denied the rights of free- 
dom of movement, freedom of work, education, par- 
ticipation in important business enterprises, and 
employment in the state services. 

The anti-Jewish movement in Austria-Hungary 
is most significant for the present inquiry. There 
the industria! revolution was felt with greater force 
than in Russia or Rumania, and the Jews developed 
not only financial but political power, especially soon 
after the adoption of the liberal constitution in 1866. 
The Church, however, in alliance with the nobility, 
attempted to resist the intrusion of western business 
methods and culture, deliberately strengthening the 
survivals of mediaevalism in industry. The most 
striking of these was the guild, an association of 
artisans from master workmen down to apprentice, 
which made its own regulations for the government 
of industry. Upon the guild basis the Catholics built 
a party known as the Christian Socialist, which had 
an anti-Semitic tendency, and denounced the Jews © 
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as exponents of capitalism. An alliance between the 
Christian Socialists and the Catholic middle-class 
carried on a campaign against the Jews from 1873 
on, which reached its height in the ’nineties. Boy- 
cotts were organized ‘against the Jewish traders, 
money-lenders, and artisans, and restrictive laws 
were passed. 

A month after the accession of Alexander IIT in 
Russia began the pogroms, which soon extended to 
160 places in South Russia. These were semi-organ- 
ized killing, looting, and burning expeditions against 
the Jewish quarters, and they did not spare women 
and children. Pogroms broke out at intervals there- 
after, the ruling classes not scrupling to use the 
Jews as scapegoats for whatever ills the people 
might be suffering. The Kishineff massacre in 1903, 
closely followed by that at Gomel, caused thousands 
of Jews to emigrate through fear of their lives. The 
Russo-Japanese War, becoming unpopular, was at- 
tributed to the Jews’ desire for profit. The govern- 
ment, struggling against revolutionary agitation, 
attempted to divert attention from its own misdeeds 
by fomenting anti-Jewish attacks. It was not, how- 
ever, until after the revolution of 1905 that the ery 
was raised that the Jews were revolutionary 
socialists. 

The oppression, therefore, from which the Jews 
fled was not the oppression of the capitalist system 
which forms such a fruitful theme for the Socialist 
agitator. What they lacked was just the sort of 
liberal régime out of which modern industrialism has 
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grown. They wanted the freedom of movement es- 
sential to the trader and business man, they wanted 
political liberty, and an opportunity for the develop- 
ment of individual business enterprise. They wanted 
educational opportunities for their children, and an 
absence of governmental interference with their re- 
ligious and social customs. They wanted personal 
safety. In short, they sought the very institutions 
for which the American anti-Socialist values the 
United States. They came to the United States be- 
cause authentic report told them that here such 
blessings would be found. Some of them were indeed 
revolutionists again Tsarism, but their spirit was 
one ready to be transmuted into fervent allegiance to 
the government of their adopted country. 

At no period of Jewish immigration was any large 
proportion of the newcomers socialist before arriv- 
ing at our ports, except perhaps after the Russian 
revolution of 1905. From the beginning, of course, 
there were socialists among the intellectuals. There 
were also anarchists among them, and persons hold- 
ing other forms of dissentient political faith. In the 
nineties a secret socialist organization known as the 
**Bund’’ had grown up in Russia, and it claimed the 
allegiance of some of the most brilliant Jews. These 
socialists were, most of them, enthusiastic and ac- 
tive propagandists. On the other hand, there were 
leaders of conservative thought; any innovation was 
distasteful to most of the religious dignitaries, The 
religious community of the Jews played a large part 
not only in their spiritual but in their practical 
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affairs, isolated as they were from the rest of the 
population and discriminated against in the laws. 
Jews would rarely invoke the national law in dis- 
putes with each other, but would instead submit to 
the judgment of the leading member of the congrega- 
tion. This man as a consequence had great influence, 
and since he was usually a man of property, his op- 
position to radical economic doctrine was, as a rule, 
pronounced. Imagine the difficulty which socialism 
would have in penetrating a community of devout 
churchgoers whose leading elder or deacon was not 
only president of the local bank but magistrate as 
well. There was little, therefore, in the culture which 
the Jews brought with them from Russia to indicate 
that any large proportion of them would embrace 
radical principles. 

The first traces of class feeling in America on the 
part of the employees as against the employers were “ 
of social rather than of economic origin. At the time 
of the first mass immigration of Russian Jews, most 
ofthe clothing manufacturers were German Jews. 
They had risen appreciably in the social scale, and 
they had a pride of origin which made them feel that 
the new arrivals were outsiders. The German Jews 
in their turn had been a little despised on their 
arrival by the Sephardic Jews from Spain and 
Portugal who were the first immigrants of Semitic 
blood. Thus the Jews were no exception to the other 
seekers of opportunity in America. We are a nation 
of immigrants and the children of immigrants, and 
yet each migratory group, as soon as it becomes 
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acclimatized, looks down upon the newcomers be- 
cause they are ‘‘foreigners.’’ 

The Jewish charities, upon which fell the first 
responsibility of alleviating the misery of the slums, 
were in the hands of the Germans, and most of the 
relief was given to the eastern Jews. This fact again 
formed a barrier, for in spite of all the merit there 
may be in charitable institutions, they seldom in- 
crease goodwill between the givers and the bene- 
ficiaries. In this case the United Hebrew Charities 
seemed to emphasize the social and economic dis- 
tinctions between the German and the Russian Jews. 
Now and again, when the workers were on strike in 
some shop, the employer would notify the charitable 
institutions that he was in a position to offer jobs to 
the needy, and newcomers would be sent him without 
any inquiry as to the purpose for which they were 
to be used. To the unions this practice, innocent 
as it was on the part of the charities, seemed like 
deliberate strikebreaking. 

Later the Jewish workmen, following a rapidly 
growing practice in this country, attempted to elim- 
inate the need for charity by forming mutual benefit 
associations. This was the origin of the ‘‘ Workmen’s 
Circle,’’ which has had a large share in increasing 
the feeling of solidarity on the part of the workers, 
and has helped them out of many a difficulty. 

Separated as they were from employers of their 
own race, the Russian Jews had no other point of 
contact with the community. Their ignorance of 
English kept them apart, while the fact that they had 
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their own religious institutions prevented them from 
mixing much with the immigrants of other national- 
ities, such as the Irish, Italians, and Poles, who at 
least had the Catholic Church in common. Owing to 
their concentration in separate trades they did not 
come in close touch with the American workmen even 
in the workshop. 

The socialist intellectuals had little opportunity to 
pursue their chosen professions in a strange country, 
and many of them consequently entered the clothing 
shops. They were the only thinkers whose philos- 
ophy led them to cultivate the workers as such; and 
the great majority of the immigrants were and re- 
mained employees. Socialist editors started news- 
papers in Yiddish, and they attained large cireula- 
tions. Socialists organized trade unions; they 
brought the workers together, furnished halls for 
them, and introduced the only community spirit that 
seemed to fit the new environment. Yet it took years 
for the radical view of affairs to take hold and 
develop. The unions remained small and ineffectual. 
Some of the newspaper readers accepted socialism, 
but they accepted it only as an affair of ideas, be- 
cause they still did not understand the modern in- 
dustrial system and the concentration of capital. 
Many of them cherished the hope of starting inde- 
pendent businesses and laying up fortunes; some of 
them, in fact, did so. Others even expected to ac- 
cumulate money and go back to the land of their 
origin when a more auspicious time should come. 

How far the people were from unity in thought 
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may be inferred from an early article by Henrietta 
Izold on ‘‘EHlements of the Jewish Population in the 
United States.’’* ‘‘At present,’’ wrote this author, 
‘*by reason of their tendency to break up into groups, 
the Russian Jews are looked upon by their patrons 
and by their own leaders as the most unorganizable 
material among the Jews, who at best are not dis- 
tinguished for the quality of being organizable.’’ 
A person interested in organization is likely to think 
that any kind of human material is unorganizable, 
and yet such testimony is not without its significance. 
The Jewish immigrants did not for a long time cast 
off their tradition of competitive individualism. 
Industrial friction was prevalent, and strikes oc- 
curred; but the strikes were rather spontaneous re- 
bellions against the awful conditions of life and work 
than planned battles of a class war. At one time, 
during the early ’nineties, the anarchists had a con- 
siderable influence among the workers, although they 
opposed trade unions, as palliatives and substitutes 
for spontaneous action. 

Almost from the very beginning of the mass im- 
migration, more Jews brought their wives and 
children than did immigrants of other races. The 
sense of permanent American residence grew ap- 
preciably among the Jewish settlers as the years 
went by. There has been much fluctuation in the 
comparative numbers of men and women immigrants, 
but the highest proportion of men among the Jewish 
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newcomers was reached in 1886, when male arrivals 
made up 67.5 per cent of the totals, and the highest 
proportion of women came in 1909, when the per- 
centage of females rose to 46. Among immigrants 
of all nationalities from 1899 to 1910, the percentage 
of females was but 30.5. From 1908 to 1912 only 8 
Jews departed for every 100 admitted, while of all 
immigrants 32 departed for every 100 admitted. The 
only immigrants during these years who showed a 
greater permanency of residence were the Irish. 

It was only after a sense of permanency as em- 
ployees became general among the clothing workers 
that unionism received their consistent support. 
They had become, as it were, acclimatized, they — 
understood better the peculiar difficulties with which 
they had to contend, and the futility of attempting 
to avoid them or to contend with them as individuals. 
At first, for one reason or another, they had accepted 
the hardship of the slum and the sweatshop as tem- 
porary evils, from which an escape might shortly be 
found. For some the hope of escape took the form 
of the ambition to become employers, independent 
store-keepers, or agents, for others it was a vague 
intention to return to Russia, for still others it was 
merely a pious faith that some day a beneficent 
power outside themselves would provide the remedy. 
But most of the workers never saw any of these doors 
open, and the promise of the Socialist trade-unionist 
was the only one which retained any measure of 
reality. They gave up hope of leaving the country, 
and they gave up hope of being anything but wage 
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earners. Ag soon as the Jewish workers accepted 
the facts and conditions of America as they were, 
they became unionists. For them, the process of 
Americanization was itself the process of accepting 
the Socialist union. 

The wave of Italian immigration began somewhat 
later than that of the eastern Jews. According to 
the census of 1890, there were not then 200,000 
residents in the United States of Italian birth, and 
many of these were transients. Between 1890 and 
1900, 655,888 Italians arrived, and in 1900 the 
resident Italian population had increased to 484,703. 
After 1900 the numbers of Italian immigrants rose 
rapidly. During the years immediately preceding 
the Great War, a little over one-sixth as many Italian 
tailors and dressmakers arrived as Jewish, the 
former averaging about 2,500 a year, and the latter 
12,500.° Besides these artisans, however, many un- 
skilled Italians, particularly women, have entered 
the clothing shops. 

Most of the immigrants from Italy, like those from 
eastern Europe, knew nothing of factory labor before 
arriving in this country. The modern industries 
have developed in the northern part of the nation, 
whereas by far the greater part of the immigrants 
have come from the South. Most of them are class- 
ified as common laborers, farm laborers, or servants. 
Of the skilled artisans, the largest group were, for 
instance during the fiscal year of 1903, tailors, seam- 
stresses, and dressmakers, and over nine-tenths of 
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these came from the South of Italy. A recent inves- 
tigation of Italian women workers in New York® 
showed that of the cases examined, most had never 
- done factory work in their home country, although 
93.9 per cent were working in factories here. Of 
these over half were engaged in making men’s and | 
women’s clothing. / 

The motive behind this immigration was in almost 
every case the desire to make money. Inequitable 
and annoying taxes, combined with oppressive land- 
lordism and the lack of prosperity at home, have 
caused the great Italian migration. It was far less 
stable than the Jewish, even during the last decade. 
In 1912, for instance, 26,443 persons arrived from 
the North of Italy and 13,000 returned to it, while 
135,830 came from the South, and 96,881 returned. ? 
At the beginning of the period there were at least 
four times as many male immigrants from Italy as 
female. Many of the immigrants from the South of 
Italy were illiterate—in 1913-14 the proportion was, 
of those 14 years of age and over, 47.4 per cent. 

All these facts go to show that not many of the 
Italian immigrants were Socialists before their ar- 
rival in this country. The stronghold of Italian 
Socialism is in the northern industrial regions, where 
there is a large population of literate factory and 
mine workers. But the artisan or home-worker who 
comes from the South with the intention of laying up 
out of American wages a competency with which he 
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can later set up his little shop at home, is not likely 
to take seriously the prospect of a social revolution 
in the United States. Because of their greater im- 
permanency and lower literacy, the Italians have 
not been quite as strong a factor as the Jews in the 
needle-trade unions, proportionately to their num- 
bers in the industry. The radicalism of the unions 
certainly cannot be traced to the land of their origin. 
Yet the increasing numbers who have come to re- 
gard themselves as permanent residents of America 
and workers in the clothing trades are as ardent and 
faithful unionists as any. 

So it is with the smaller groups—the Bohemians, 
who concentrated mostly about Chicago, and the 
Poles, Slovenians, Russians, Finns, Lithuanians, and 
others who have found work in the garment shops. 
No matter what the culture and the traditions vari- 
ous groups of immigrants brought with them, all na- 
tionalities and races who have been subjected to the 
same industrial and social conditions here have em- 
braced the same hope and method of altering those 
conditions. 

Once the trend of their development in America 
was established, the national characteristics of the 
Jews had something to do with the strength and 
effectiveness of their organizations. Whatever lack 
of unity they have at times exhibited, the tradition 
of unity is deep within them. After the unions be- 
came powerful, they were recognized as among the 
accepted institutions of the people. A scab became, 
not only an unfair competitor, but a social outcast. 
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The alliance of unions known as the United Hebrew 
Trades has provided not only much practical help, 
but a strong morale to the workers’ organizations at 
many a critical time. And the establishment of col- 
lective agreements with the employers was certainly 
furthered by the fact that the Jewish community is 
educated to arbitrate its own disputes rather than 
to seek outside intervention, and to accept the im- 
partial arbitrament of its prominent men. But these 
influences merely cluster about the central fact that 
the industrial and social experience of the Jews in 
the United States have led them to accept a radical 
economic philosophy. The same racial traits would 
have been no less active in promoting social cohesion 
if the energies of the workers had turned toward any 
other form of organization. 

It would be unfair to underestimate the influence 
of personal leadership such as that of Morris Hill- 
quit, who himself began as a worker in a shirt fac- 
tory, or Abraham Cahan, the editor of the Jewish 
Forward, or of other politicians, journalists, and the 
_ numerous outstanding figures among the union offi- 
cials. Without the brilliance and devotion of such 
leaders, the radical unions would not be what they 
are. Yet these men would be the first to point out 
that to separate a leader from the mass tendency of 
his time is to create an artificial distinction. They 
were leaders on account of the very fact that they 
were able to perceive which way the current was 
flowing, and because they were able consistently to 
express that which the masses recognized as truth. 
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In the radical unions, furthermore, leadership plays 
a less important role than in the conservative ones. 

The economic attitude of the workers in the cloth- 
ing industry, in short, cannot be accounted for by any 
accident unrelated with their social and economic 
experience. The oppression which they endured in 
the countries of their birth made them not less, 
but more ready to accept the prevalent régime in 
the United States. Their racial heritage was as 
conservative in its influence as it was helpful to rad- 
ical institutions after such institutions had become 
the objects of conservation. Their isolation in this 
country gave an opportunity to the Socialist 
‘‘agitators,’’ but what could be made of that oppor- 
tunity depended not so much on the agitators as 
upon the pragmatic truth of what they had to say. 
The former social and national separation between 
employer and employee gave at least as much 
promise of blind group hostility as it gave of 
economic analysis. It is necessary to examine the 
labor movement itself in order to discover why the 
socialist theory assumed reality in the mind of the 
clothing workers; suffice it here to say that without 
successful unions the worker had no hope, and that 
only unions built upon and adhering to the principles 
of the new unionism—the socialist unionism—could 
overcome the extraordinary difficulties to organiza- 
tion inherent to the needle trades. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE UNIONS—THEIR BEGINNINGS AND 
GROWTH 


Tue history of a labor union, if fully told, would 
be as complex as the history of a nation. There is, 
in the first place, the outward formal history of 
dates, names, numbers, and crises. There is also the 
history of political philosophy, structure, and laws. 
There is the cultural history, and the economic and 
social one. The present chapter, in order to make 
comprehensible any further discussion, must confine 
itself chiefly to the formal history of the clothing 
trades unions. 

The unions now existing are the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, having jurisdic- 
tion over all branches of ready-made women’s and 
children’s garments, the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, which embraces the majority 
of workers in the manufacture of men’s and boys’ 
clothing, the United Garment Workers of America, 
which officially has the same jurisdiction as the 
Amalgamated, but exercises actual control only in 
the overall industry, the United Cloth Hat and Cap 
Makers of North America, which in addition to those 
specified in its title includes a large number of 
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millinery workers, the International Fur Workers’ 
Union of the United States and Canada, whose title 
is self-explanatory, and a number of locals of men’s 
neckwear makers, All these unions are affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, with the 
exception of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
which was organized after a conflict within the 
United Garment Workers, and is regarded as an out- 
law body by the officials of the federation. To these 
might be added the Journeymen Tailors Union of 
America, because, although it consists mainly of 
employees of custom tailors, the line between the 
custom tailoring house and the clothing manufac- 
turer is often dim. The Fancy Leather Goods 
Workers Union should, perhaps also be included, 
since they are mainly needle workers in a trade 
similar in structure to the others, and they are 
racially and psychologically similar to the rest of 
the group. A few minor trades, such as suspender 
makers and garter makers, will complete the list of 
the unions. 

These unions grew up and are strongest in the 
branches of the clothing industry where immigrant 
labor was chiefly employed, and large-scale produc- 
tion has shown the least development. They have 
thoroughly organized the makers of cloaks, suits, 
skirts, dresses of all kinds, waists, overcoats and the 
like. They are waging a heroic battle for the makers 
of shirts and collars. They are just beginning to 
be successful with the corset-makers. There are 
practically no unorganized makers of cloth hats and 
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caps, but still a good many non-union workers in the 
millinery trade. 

Not one of these unions existed before 1890, and 
only one—the United Garment Workers—has been 
in continuous existence since before 1900. Strikes 
occurred long before the Civil War, and after 1880 
small unions were repeatedly organized and dis- 
appeared again. For a union to have a dues-paying 
membership above a thousand or so was unknown. 
The leaders and the intellectuals never gave up the 
attempt, and perennial conditions offered them fre- 
quent opportunities to renew the agitation. But to 
make permanent gains for the workers seemed like 
trying to fill a bottomless pit. A strike at the 
beginning of a busy season would win concessions, 
for then every worker was needed. Gradually as 
the work decreased, the concessions would be with- 
drawn, and any toiler foolhardy enough to protest 
would be replaced by another, already out of a job 


and fearful of starvation. There was no machinery 


to apply the concessions universally, and the highly 
fluid competition acted to break down standards. 
Union members would drop off during the slack 
months, because they could not afford to pay their 
dues. And eventually the union itself would vanish, 
only to be replaced by another when a new rebellion 
against the employers broke out. 

As Abraham Cahan, editor of the Jewish Daily 
Forward, put it in an address to a recent convention, 
‘In those days when our movement gave birth to a 
child, somehow or other the child did not live. No 
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sooner was it born than it died and then a new child 
would have to be born and the same thing would 
occur. But now the situation has entirely changed. 
The children are beginning to thrive.’’ 

The history of the individual unions before 1900 
is therefore the history of scattered and mostly un- 
successful, though persistent efforts at organization. 
Like all small and ephemeral bodies, they never 
developed a consistent policy and were often at odds 
with each other. First one faction would obtain con- 
trol, then another. But no faction exerted a con- 
siderable influence on the main body of workers. 
During the ’eighties the Socialists and the Anarch- 
ists waged a petty warfare over them. Then the 
American Federation of Labor, with its conservative 
influence, began to grow stronger, and the radicals 
fought to keep the unions out of its hands. The 
anarchists soon disappeared in the unions, but the 
Socialists carried on a campaign to affiliate the 
workers with the old Knights of Labor. This was 
not so much through a love for the Knights of 
Labor as through a desire for some unifying influ- 
ence. After that organization became plainly ob- 
solescent, a separate central body was formed, 
known as the Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance. 
During the second half of the ’nineties, after the 
split in the Socialist Labor Party, that parent body 
would not recognize unions affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, while the seceding Social 
Democrats made no distinctions. All this time the 
United Hebrew Trades was striving for unity of the 
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Jewish unions on a consciously socialist philosophy, 
and was fighting corruption wherever it appeared. 

For corruption did appear. The great mass of 
the workers, never having been educated to union 


discipline or to consciousness of their democratic _ 


property in the union, did not feel that it was theirs, 
that they could make what they liked out of it. They 
regarded unions rather as outside agencies which 
could be paid to conduct strikes and negotiate settle- 
ments. Trading on this feeling, and on the recurring 
unrest, strike promoters arose, irresponsible per- 
sons whose names and achievements were obscure. 
Calling themselves union officials, they would cir- 
culate notices in the shops that a strike was on. 
Dues would be collected, the workers would walk out, 
and then a settlement would be announced. During 


the rest of the year the promoter would live on the 


proceeds. As a result of the unions’ lack of victor- 
ious prestige, of their transient character and quar- 
rels with each other, and finally because of the pre- 
valent corruption, there came a time in the ’nineties 
when many self-respecting socialist workers, fully 
in sympathy with the labor movement, would not 
belong toaunion. And yet all this time spontaneous 
strikes periodically arose in a futile attempt to 
better conditions. 

In 1890 the cloakmakers won a lockout-strike for 
higher wages and the right to belong to a union, but 
by 1893 the union had only a formal existence. In 
1894 another successful strike was followed by the 
disappearance of the union. In 1896 a victorious 
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strike so exhausted the union that it perished. In 
1898 the Brotherhood of Tailors, which was affiliated 
with the United Garment Workers, suffered the same 
fate. Thus the conservative unions ag well as the 
radical were ineffectual. Although at the beginning 
of the decade thirty-three organizations were affil- 
iated with the Jewish labor movement, the number 
‘later dropped much lower. Extravagant hopes alter- 
nated with despair. The spirit of organized effort 
would lift its head for a moment out of the con- 
fusion in which the industry existed, only to sink 
back again into the morass. Life was battling for 
its birth in chaos. Little experiments, tiny nuclei, 
formed themselves out of the constantly renewed 
instinct for order, and were swept away again in the 
whirl of nebulous forces. Many of the very leaders 
who today are at the head of the strong and success- 
ful unions were then attempting the seemingly im- 
possible, and they never gave up hope. Patiently 
the Yiddish press and the socialist intellectuals 
strove to educate the masses to their true interest, 
and built little by little the basis for the only kind 
of morale which could endure such disruptive forces. 

Many of the early locals were composed of cutters, 
they being at the time the more highly skilled craft. 
At the beginning of the ‘nineties, however, organiza- 
tion spread among operators, basters, and pressers. 
The decreasing differences in the amount of skill 
required in the various operations made the indus- 
trial form of organization, favored by the radicals, 
the natural one. This led in 1891 to the formation 
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of the first national union—The United Garment 
Workers—which held its initial convention on April 
18th in New York. Thirty-six tailor delegates were 
present from New York, Boston, Chicago, and Phila- 
delphia. These delegates elected a group of 
American-born non-socialist officers, since it was 
thought on account of their superior knowledge of 
the language and customs they could better handle 
the affairs of the union. At the same time socialist 
resolutions were passed, the new officers acquiescing 
in them to gain the support of the radical tailor 
delegates. The union immediately affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. It wag not long 
before the officers, relying on the support of the con- 
servative element in the union—for the most part 
native skilled craftsmen—began a warfare on all 
socialist activities, and ever since then the United 
Garment Workers has been anti-socialist. 

In the big clothing markets this union was no more 
successful during the ’nineties than any of the 
others. Its membership never grew large, and it 
remained in existence simply because there was 
always a group which clung to the A. F’. of L. charter. 
Its policy was and has remained that of the old 
unionism. Basing its strength on the craft spirit 
of the skilled, it has striven to improve the con- 
dition of its members by limiting the supply of labor 
and by cultivating cooperation, wherever possible, 
with the employers. Peculiar conditions made this 
policy effective in one respect. Some of the cheaper 
ready-made suits, and a large proportion of the 
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overalls, are bought by union labor. By developing 
among these union men a demand for the union label, 
the United Garment Workers were enabled to bar- 
gain successfully with certain manufacturers. The 
union label gradually became not only an inducement 
for recognition by manufacturers, but a means of 
discipline within the union. No label is authentic 
except that endorsed by the American Federation of 
Labor, the label is protected by United States regis- 
try, and as long as the Federation supports the 
officials of the garment workers’ union, these officials 
can, by granting-or withholding the label to manu- 
facturers as they please, maintain almost a personal 
monopoly of the labor supply. Wherever, as in the 
case of overalls, such a monopoly is effective, it may 
be used either to benefit or to restrict the workers, 
but in any ease it obviates the necessity for more 
democratic methods of building up union strength, 
and tends to minimize the need for conscious 
solidarity on the part of the workers. So complete 
has become the reliance of the United Garment 
Workers upon the union label that the principal as- 
sociation of employers with which it now negotiates 
collective agreements is entitled the Union Made 
Garment Manufacturers’ Association. This associa- 
tion consists chiefly of overall manufacturers em- 
ploying largely native-born operatives in the smaller 
cities throughout the country, and includes almost 
none of the manufacturers of regular ready-made 
clothing in the great clothing markets. 

The membership of the United Garment Warsi: 
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remained small in the large centers until the New 
York strike of 1913. Up to this time the union had 
not retained a membership of over 4,000 in New 
York, although the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers had become powerful and negotiated the 
famous ‘‘Protocol’’ as early as 1910. It was soon 
after the strike of 1913 that the split in the men’s 
tailoring union gave birth to the independent Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers. 

Next to the United Garment Workers, the oldest 
international union in the needle trades is the United 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers. One of its locals, Cap 
Cutters, Local 2, has been in continuous existence 
since 1880. An attempt to form an international was 
made in 1886 by representatives of New York and 
Boston unions, and at that time the name was 
adopted. The present organization, however, was 
not effected until 1901, when delegates from nine 
locals, three in New York and one each in Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit, Baltimore, and San 
Francisco, met and established it. The first con- 
vention enunciated a radical policy, and voted to 
remain independent, taking no part in the conflict 
which was still being waged between the Socialist 
Trade and Labor Alliance and the American 
Federation of Labor. Yet the young international 
soon was forced into a controversy with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, which had taken under its 
protection a few outside locals of cap makers. As 
a result the General Executive Board, in conjunction 
with delegates from some of these outside locals, 
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decided in 1902 to amalgamate and affiliate with the 
American Federation of Labor. The charter was 
granted on June 17th, and for a long time the Cap 
Makers held it without difficulty, although they have 
always remained faithful to the socialist movement. 
They have consistently represented the radical at- 
titude within the Federation, and have frequently 
been in opposition to its larger policies. 

The international immediately opened a fight 
against long hours, home work, and sweatshop con- 
ditions. In 1902 and 1903 general lockouts took place 
in New York and Philadelphia. In December, 1903, 
the largest manufacturer in New York attempted 
to safeguard the open shop by a lockout which pre- 
cipitated a ten-weeks’ struggle, ending in victory for 
the union. This was the signal for general organiza- 
tion on the part of the manufacturers, which led to 
a national onslaught on the union during the winter 
of 1904-5. The New York strike lasted thirteen 
weeks, and there were general strikes or lockouts in 
Chicago, San Francisco, New Haven, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, and almost every other town 
which the union had penetrated. The battle was 
decisive, resulting in the establishment of the union 
shop and a greatly enlarged membership. This was 
the first lasting success won in the needle trades. - 

In the meantime the union had begun to turn its 
attention to the millinery trade, which employed 
many young women and was so closely associated 
with the manufacture of caps that it was impossible 
fully to control the one without organizing the other. 
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Application was made for jurisdiction over the 
millinery workers, and in 1903 this wag granted, first 
by a unanimous vote of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, and later by the 
Boston Convention. The victory of 1905 cleared the 
way for aggressive organization of the millinery 
workers as well as for constructive improvements 
in the condition of the cap makers. 

Just at this time, however, the Industrial Workers 
of the World came into active being and began a 
campaign for the allegiance of A. F. of L. unions. 
The Cap Makers, because of their radicalism, were 
naturally one of the first points of attack. The 
I. W. W. had not at that time adopted the weapon 
of sabotage, and stood for constructive revolutionary 
industrial unionism, therefore it enlisted some sup- 
port among the membership. The union, however, 
decided not to abandon their regular affiliation, and 
an ugly quarrel resulted, which was not terminated 
until 1907. The dual unions which arose during this 
internal struggle naturally made the conflict with the 
manufacturers more difficult, but in the end the Cap 
Makers reestablished their complete jurisdiction. 
With this difficulty out of the way, the union began 
its progressive effort for the betterment of 
conditions. 

Near the end of 1909 separate locals were estab- 
lished for millinery workers and in 1910 an intensive 
organization campaign was begun among them, In 
1915 this campaign had become so strong that the 
manufacturers did not force the issue, and after one- 
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tenth of the millinery employees had been out a 
short time a collective agreement was negotiated 
with the Ladies’ Hat Manufacturers’ Protective 
Association. 

Up to this time the United Hatters, having juris- 
diction over makers of felt hats, derbys, ete. had 
maintained friendly relation with the Cap Makers, 
and had never made any attempt to organize the girl 
millinery workers, who were excluded by their con- 
stitution. In 1915, however, after the successful 
milliners’ strike, the United Hatters altered their 
constitution to admit the women’s straw hat makers 
and applied to the American Federation of Labor 
for jurisdiction over them. The Executive Council 
of the Federation, reversing their decision of 1903, 
granted the application. The 1917 and 1918 con- 
ventions of the Cap Makers both decided that, it 
would be against the best interests of their members 
to comply with this decision, and the conventions 
were supported by a referendum vote of the member- 
ship, 7011 against 19. As a result the union re- 
mained for a number of years suspended by the 
Federation. Nevertheless, wishing to avoid another 
division in the labor movement, the Cap Makers 
proposed a compromise in the form of an industrial 
amalgamation between themselves and the Hatters. 
This suggestion was rejected by the Hatters, and not 
considered by the A. F’. of L. officials or convention 
in 1918. In 1919, however, the Executive Council of 
the Federation took it under advisement. 

The United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers now con- 
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sists of 46 locals in 25 towns, with a membership of 
about 15,000. They have attained a 100 per cent 
organization in the cloth hat and cap trade, being the 
only union in the clothing industry which has suc- 
ceeded. in establishing a universal closed union shop. 
In the millinery trade their organization is strong 
except in the custom retail shops. ‘The strike of the 
Cap Makers in 1919 won every demand made upon 
the employers, including the forty-four hour week, 
and the substitution of week work for piece work. 
A millinery strike, however, was not so successful, 
in part on account of the jurisdictional dispute with 
the Hatters. 

Local unions of women’s cloakmakers were among 
the transitory organizations which were born and 
died so frequently in the early years of the labor 
movement in the needle trades. <A lockout-strike for 
recognition in 1890 is on record. In 1894 some of the 
cloakmakers joined the United Garment Workers, 
but withdrew in 1895 and continued an agitation 
which they had been conducting for a national union 
of workers on women’s garments. The other unions 
concerned did not respond enthusiastically, however, 
until the end of the ‘nineties, when the cloak manu- 
facturers began to use the injunction to prevent 
strikes. 

On June 8rd, 1900, the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union was organized at a convention 
at which there were present delegates from New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Newark, and Browns- 
ville. Soon afterwards the Chicago and San Fran- 
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cisco workers joined. The International, adopting a 
socialist constitution, immediately affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor and has retained this 
affiliation ever since, although, like the Cap Makers, 
it has often disapproved of the policies of the 
Federation officials. 

The original plan of the union was to duplicate the 
success of the United Garment Workers with the 
union label—this, if nothing else, made affiliation 
with the A. F. of L. necessary. Between 1900 and 
1907 it struggled along in a vain attempt to estab- 
lish its label, relying for direct gains only on the 
old method of sporadic strikes against individual 
manufacturers at the beginning of the busy season. 
No organizers besides regular officials were kept in 
the field and financially the union lived from hand 
to mouth. 

In 1907 an event occurred which changed the whole 
outlook of the membership. The reefermakers, led 
by refugees from the Russian Revolution of 1905, 
went out in mass and stayed on strike for nine weeks, 
showing such common determination and spirit that 
they won most of their demands and put courage 
into the rest of the workers in the needle trades. For 
the first time in years it seemed possible to win 
direct results through strong organization and fight- 
ing tactics. Although the financial panic of 1907 
severely affected industry and threatened the union 
with extinction, the stimulation of this success en- 
dowed it with new resolution; the members held 
together and soon undertook a great organizing 
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campaign. With the recovery of business in 1908 
and the rapid expansion of the women’s ready-made 
clothing industry, the union grew quickly. It was 
also during this period that a definite negative de- 
cision was reached regarding a proposal to amal- 
gamate with the United Garment Workers. The 
latter organization not only rejected the proposal, 
but advised the International to surrender its 
charter. The current of events was bearing the two 
organizations farther apart rather than closer 

together. 

In 1909 another surprising mass movement gave 
proof of the workers’ heightened morale. The small 
local of waist and dressmakers in New York called 
a strike, expecting about 3,000 to respond. Instead 
30,000 went out, including workers of all races, ex- 
cept a few native-born women. No such strike of 
women had before been known or thought possible. 
It aroused the public ag never before to the suffer- 
ings of the needle workers. The more liberal 
churches and newspapers gave it much attention, 
and many of the purchasers of fine garments that 
were made under such frightful conditions felt a 
twinge of conscience. Substantial gains were made, 
and the local succeeded in retaining for some time 
afterwards a membership of 12,000. 

This strike stimulated the cloakmakers to renewed 
activity ; they rushed to join the union and repeat the 
success of the waistmakers. Enthusiasm ran high, 
and on July 8th, 1910, the great strike’ was called 


1 For a description of this strike, see Chapter V. 
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which aroused ‘the whole city, lasted for ten weeks, 
and resulted in the establishment of the first collec- 
tive agreement in the ready-made clothing industry 
—the so-called ‘‘Protocol’’ which is discussed in 
detail in Chapter VI. After this the union main- 
tained nearly a one-hundred per cent organization 
of the cloakmakers. In 1913 another general strike 
of the waistmakers brought about a collective agree- 
ment in that trade as well, and the permanent mem- 
bership grew correspondingly. 

The Protocol remained in force for five years, the 
workers achieving under it progressive concession 
in material conditions. Nevertheless friction was 
constant and increasing, there being an element 
among the manufacturers who desired complete in- 
dependence and hoped to destroy the union, and an 
element in the union which was too radical to be 
anything but restive under a compromise with the 
employers. There were many points of conflict also 
which the divergent interests of both parties made 
inevitable. On May 20, 1915, the manufacturers 
abrogated the Protocol, charging that the union had 
not lived up to its provisions. Soon thereafter eight 
leaders of the cloakmakers were indicted on various 
charges including murder, all these charges dating 
back to the strike of 1910. The accusers were, for 
the most part, characters of the underworld. The 
eight men were brilliantly defended by Morris Hill- 
quit; the charges against some of them were dis- 
missed by the court, and the rest were acquitted. 
These events aroused intense feeling among the 
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workers, and convinced them that the manufacturers 
had embarked upon an attempt to destroy the union 
by fair means or foul. A strike was temporarily 
averted by a Council of Conciliation appointed by 
Mayor Mitchel under the stress of public opinion, 
but the award was abrogated by the manufacturers 
in the spring of 1916. On April 30th the 400 mem- 
bers of the employers’ association ordered a lockout. 
The result was a bitter general strike lasting 
fifteen weeks, during the entire slack season. It 
ended by a victory for the union, and the establish- 
ment of a new agreement modified in their favor. 
This agreement was for the period of three years, 
and its conclusion was marked by another successful 
strike. 

These repeated victories stimulated the organiza- 
tion not only in New York but throughout the coun- 
try, and resulted in the acquisition, since 1907, of 
more than 75,000 members outside the New York 
cloak trade. The union is one of the few in the 
country until very recently which has been able to 
organize women in large numbers. The Waist and 
Dressmakers Union of New York, Local 25, is the 
largest single local of women in the country, and is 
strong and progressive in every respect. Dozens 
of conflicts with the employers have added to the 
ranks of the International not only cloakmakers and 
waistmakers throughout the country, but workers 
on house dresses and kimonos, white goods, rain- 
coats, embroidery, corsets, ete. In the spring of. 
1920 the International officially reported a paid-up 
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membership of 102,000. In 1919 it was the sixth 
largest union in the American Federation of Labor, 
being surpassed only by the United Mine Workers, 
the Carpenters and Joiners, the Machinists, the Hlec- 
trical Workers and the Railway Carmen; all these 
organizations were greatly aided by the war, al- 
though the war created a depression in the women’s 
garment industry. If the Ladies’ Garment Workers 
had included those not in good standing because in 
arrears through unemployment at the time of com- 
putation, the total would probably have reached 
150,000. 

Seeing the success of the makers of women’s gar- 
ments, the workers in the men’s clothing industry 
became more and more restless during the years 
between 1907 and 1913. They had not made parallel 
gains, and the United Garment Workers, which held 
official jurisdiction over them, seemed to them in- 
active and impervious to the spirit of the times. A 
general strike in Chicago in the fall of 1910 resulted 
in a satisfactory agreement with the large and pro- 
gressive house of Hart, Schaffner, and Marx, which 
already had about 6,500 employees, but in New York 
no appreciable gains were made. Agitation was 
continuous, however, and in December, 1912, a strike 
referendum was finally submitted to the union mem- 
bers in New York and overwhelmingly carried. The 
referendum showed the membership to be not over 
5,000. Yet about 50,000 walked out within a few 
days of the strike call. Repeated efforts at a settle- 
ment were rejected by votes of the determined 
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strikers, who were resolved to achieve their full 
demands. A final proposal to submit the controversy 
to arbitration was accepted without a referendum, 
by the President of the United Garment Workers, 
who on his own responsibility declared the strike 
at an end. Some of the workers refused to go back to 
the shops until the decision of the arbitrators should 
be announced, but the action of the President effect- 
ually broke the strike. On this account ill feeling 
against his administration was intensified. The 
award, when finally published, contained substantial. 
concessions, but made no provision for peaceable 
settlement of future difficulties. 

Dissatisfaction with the existing régime in the 
union was prevalent also in the other great clothing 
markets, and a movement was launched in the Yid- 
dish press and among the clothing workers in the 
large cities to capture the offices at the coming con- 
vention. In the ensuing controversy many heated 
charges were made on both sides which, if related 
at length, would demand far more space than a book 
like this could possibly devote to the matter. No 
full and impartial investigation of these charges has 
ever been made, but it is important to note that the 
specific charges were but the occasion of a split 
which was really the result of a fundamental differ- 
ence of philosophy and spirit between the radical 
workers and the conservative officers. ( 

The radicals charged that the officers misused the 
union label and employed their power to make money 
for themselves, that they had private understandings 
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with the manufacturers and deceived the member- 
ship, that, in order to maintain themselves in power, 
they designated far-away Nashville as the conven- 
tion city and fabricated unwarranted bills against 
the opposition locals in order to disfranchise them. 
The officers charged that the radical movement was 
promoted by outsiders and intellectuals for their 
own benefit, that it was founded merely on race 
prejudice and aimed to secure an exclusive control 
by the Jews, that it was from the beginning a con- 
spiracy to found a competing union, and that with 
this end in view the opposition locals withheld per- 
capita taxes which were rightfully due. 

The ill-fated convention met on October 12th, 1914, 
at Nashville, Tennessee, As had been expected, most 
of the delegates from the large cities were not seated 
by the credentials committee. A hearing by that 
committee after the first day of the convention failed 
to.smooth over the difficulty. On the second day the 
convention attempted to go ahead with business, but 
those few radicals who had. been granted seats in- 
sisted that a complete report of the credentials com- 
mittee was first on the order of business. When 
they were overruled, they left the hall amid a tur- 
moil, and with the unseated delegates proceeded to 
hold a convention of their own in another hall, which 
they claimed<was the only rightful convention of 
the union, and to which they invited all the dele- 
gates. 

A comparison of theofficial reports of both con- 
ventions, and of the subsequent first convention of 
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the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, reveals the 


following figures: 
Delegates representing Locals 


Seated by United Garment Workers.... 184 147 
Of these, left for insurgent convention... 19 11 
Remaining with United Garment Work- 

ORB scl) dele cubrare aye jie areas eo ae ele 165 136 
Present at insurgent convention....... 110 54 
Absent from both conventions......... 91 
Of these, represented at first convention 

of ‘Amalgamated occa sy ous wietes 16 
Present at first convention of Amal- 

PAMALEE Pains cele alana tener eioarae 130 68 


It thus appears that the radical element did not 
have a majority of the delegates, even if all had been 
seated. There was a decided inequality, however, 
due to the fact that the larger locals in the big cities 
did not have anything like a proportional number 
of delegates. The claim of the insurgents to repre- 
sent a majority of the membership was probably 
just, since they included almost all the delegates 
from these large locals in New York and Brooklyn, 
Chicago, Boston, Rochester, Baltimore, and Phila- 
delphia, besides a few from Syracuse and Cincinnati, 
whereas the loyal delegates were from small locals 
in scattered towns, and in great part represented the 
workers in overall factories controlled by the union 
label. 

The insurgent convention elected its own officers 
and adjourned after transacting whatever business 
it could. A series of legal skirmishes followed, which 
resulted in the establishment of the right on the 
part of the original organization to retention of its 
title and the union label, and the right on the part 
of the insurgent locals to retention of the funds in 
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their treasuries. Toward the end of December, 1914, 
the insurgents held a second convention in New 
York, adopted a democratic constitution and the title 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
and united with the Tailors’ Industrial Union, 
formerly known as the Journeyman Tailors’ Union. 
Later, however, this organization withdrew and re- 
newed its original title and its affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The insurgent convention in Nashville had elected 
delegates to the coming convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. The Credentials Committee 
of the Federation, after hearing in private the claims 
of the rival groups, forthwith decided not to recog- 
nize the insurgents. Their decision was sustained 
by the convention. Repeated attempts to bring 
about a reconciliation have been rebuffed by Mr. 
Gompers and the other officials of the Federation, 
solely on the ground that secession cannot be 
tolerated in the labor movement. The attitude of 
Mr. Gompers in this matter, as fully expressed be- 
fore the United Hebrew Trades, is an interesting 
one. There is no room in one country, he said, for 
competing labor movements; unity is the first re- 
quirement of strength. Yet the labor movement has 
no police power, no army and navy, to prevent the 
setting up of secessionist bodies. The only way it 
ean do this is by using discipline. It must insist, 
first of all, that all differences of opinion and policy 
be settled within the existing organizations. The 
general administration cannot look back of the 
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official and regularly registered decisions of these 
organizations. Therefore, no matter how many just 
grievances may underlie the disaffection of the, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, these grievances 
can not be investigated or relieved unless the insur- 
gents shall first submit themselves again to the juris- 
diction of the parent organization. 

It is easy to sée the force of this principle of 
legitimacy, and yet it has not sufficed to make the 
men’s tailors surrender or to prevent the growth 
and success of the Amalgamated. To Mr. Gompers 
they reply that they see perhaps even more strongly 
than he the need of unity, and that they will eagerly 
be accepted by the Federation as soon as their basic 
principle, the principle of democracy, is recognized 
and practiced. They inquire how a majority faction, 
wishing to change the policy of a union and the per- 
sonnel of its officers, can do so if by the rules of 
that organization and the tactics of the officers the 
majority is not allowed to express its will. They 
assert that, if while frowning upon secession the 
Federation does not exert its disciplinary powers to 
make sure that honesty and democracy exist in its 
component unions, secession is made necessary 
rather than discouraged. They point to their own 
existence as the pragmatic proof of their position. 

Mr. Gompers might reply that the insurgents who 
founded the Amalgamated Clothing Workers did not 
represent a majority of the United Garment 
Workers, and that their charges of dishonest admin- 
istration are untrue. But to do so would be to raise 
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at once a question of fact, and to admit that an 
impartial investigation of facts is necessary before 
a fair decision in the matter can be reached. That 
is just what he refuses to do. 

In any case it is too late now to heal the breach 
by an appeal to ancient history. The officials of the 
Federation, in conjunction with those of the United 
Garment Workers, were evidently animated. by the 
belief that if the new union were effectually out- 
lawed and fought with every available weapon it 
would be weakened and discredited, and its members 
would individually return to the fold. Such a policy, 
at least, they have attempted to execute. In Balti- 
more, for instance, the local representative of the 
Federation, even made an alliance with the I.W.W. 
against the Amalgamated. He engineered a small 
strike of sub-contractors against a manufacturer 
who had just abolished sub-contracting in compli- 
ance with the demand of an overwhelming majority 
of the workers. During this conflict actual violence 
arose, a pitched battle occurring in the shop and in 
the street outside. Again and again, when members 
of the Amalgamated have been on strike, officers of 
the old union have negotiated an agreement with 
the employers, declared the strike at an end, called 
the workers back into the shop under their own 
jurisdiction, and if the strikers refused to return, 
attempted to fill their places with strikebreakers 
from the ‘‘official’’ union. The American Federation 
engaged in a long controversy with the United 
Hebrew Trades, endeavoring to force the Jewish 
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central body to expel delegates from the Amalga- 
mated, on pain of being itself outlawed by the general 
labor movement. For a time the United Hebrew 
Trades resisted this pressure, but eventually the 
Amalgamated withdrew of its own accord in order 
to save its fellow unions embarrassment. Still, how- 
ever, the United Hebrew Trades refused to accept 
delegates from the United Garment Workers as long 
as the rival union was not represented. James P. 
Holland, President of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor, attempted to direct again the Amal- 
gamated the popular hostility to ‘‘ Bolsheviki,’’ and 
gave testimony before the State Legislative Com- 
mittee investigating Bolshevism which might easily 
have caused trouble for the union. Apparently some 
officials of the Federation and their close followers, 
relying on the anti-secessionist principle, have be- 
lieved that all means of battle were fair against the 
outlaw. At any rate they have fought it with a 
persistence and bitterness seldom shown against 
employers. 

The other needle-trade unions, however, have 
taken no part in this campaign. The fact that in 
philosophy and method they are sympathetic with 
the Amalgamated, and that this union in a closely 
related industry, in spite of all persecution, has 
grown powerful, make it necessary for them not to 
oppose it, but to strive sincerely for an end to the 
quarrel. The fight in the United Hebrew Trades 
against exclusion of the Amalgamated was led by the 
delegate of the International Ladies’ Garment 
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Workers. When, during the war, a depression in 
the women’s clothing industry was accompanied by 
- a great demand for military uniforms, the two unions 
negotiated an agreement to share equitably between 
their respective memberships the jobs available. 
The International introduced into the 1918 conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor a resolu- 
tion calling for the establishment of a clothing 
trades department, similar to the metal trades and 
mining departments, to coordinate the various 
unions concerned, with the idea that such a depart- 
ment might facilitate the return of the Amalgamated. 
This resolution was supported by all the needle- 
trades unions except the United Garment Workers, 
but was defeated on account of the hostile attitude 
of the Federation officials. The culmination of this 
movement towards unity, fostered as it was by the 
philosophy of the unions concerned, was the pro- 
posal in the spring of 1920 for a Needle Trades Fed- 
eration, to be consummated if need be without regard 
to the American Federation of Labor. This pro- 
posal seems about to bring together all the radical 
elothing unions for joint action. The prevailing 
sentiment among the clothing unions seems to be that 
it is not worth while to persecute thousands of fellow- 
workers and widen a breach in the labor movement 
solely for the sake of the anti-secessionist principle. 
This feeling is strengthened by the consciousness 
that the historical basis of the division has never 
been candidly examined, and by a strong suspicion 
that the supporters of regularity are animated not 
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so much by a desire to preserve labor discipline in 
general as by a desire not to weaken the prestige 
and power of the existing conservative administra- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor. 

The jurisdictional warfare with the United Gar- 
ment Workers has, however, been little more than a 
distressing incident in the life of the Amalgamated. 
The large associations of manufacturers were forced 
to deal with it. A collective agreement in New York 
was signed in July, 1915, providing machinery for 
the adjustment of disputes. The formal agreement 
. was later destroyed, but informal arrangements 
were substituted for it. A spirited general strike 
in December, 1916, gained the 48 hour week for all 
members of the union in New York; this struggle, 
involving nearly 60,000 workers, was the first in the 
history of the clothing trades to be financed entirely 
with funds raised from the locals concerned. Suc- 
cessful strikes in Baltimore, Toronto, Montreal, 
Chicago, Boston and other centers kept the morale 
high and increased the membership. The union took 
a prominent part in the agitation against sweatshop 
conditions which began to crop out in the manu- 
facture of army clothing, and assisted the govern- 
ment to put an end to them. Without any mission- 
ary work on its part, shirtmakers’ locals of New 
York and Boston came over to it from the United 
Garment Workers, the occasion being orders from 
the higher officials of the United Garment Workers 
to assist in breaking strikes called by the Amalga- 
mated. Harly in 1919 the Amalgamated established 
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a precedent in the American labor movement by 
gaining the 44 hour week, being one of the first 
unions in the country to win this concession. 

The Amalgamated now has a membership in good 
standing of over 150,000, and if it should include 
those members who are in arrears through unem- 
ployment the total would probably be close to 200,000. 
The United Garment Workers pay to the American 
Federation of Labor a per-capita tax on 46,000 mem- 
bers. Their total membership can hardly be larger 
than this, since there are, on a generous estimate, 
not 46,000 overall workers in the country, and the 
remainder of their locals, scattered among shirt 
makers, raincoat manufacturers, and custom tailors, 
cannot include a numerous membership. 

The International Fur Workers Union of the 
United States and Canada, though the youngest of 
the group, has been highly successful. A club of 
German fur workers, most of them cutters, existed 
in 1882 and continued until 1913, but it exhibited few 
of the qualities of a trade union, being chiefly a social 
organization with fraternal benefits. Attempts to 
form unions failed in 1882, 1893, and 1902. An inter- 
national union was founded in Washington, D. C., 
and affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
in 1904, but it did not grow large, and in 1911 the 
charter was surrendered. In 1907 a new organiza- 
tion was formed in New York, but a lockout de- 
stroyed it. The union was revived in 1910, and 
limited itself to propaganda for two years. By June, 
1912, it had a membership of about 600, and on that 
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date it called a general strike which lasted for 
nearly twelve weeks and ended in complete victory. 
An agreement was arrived at, although the manu- 
facturers would not enter the same room as the union 
representatives, and carried on negotiations through 
a third party. The agreement was renewed, with 
progressive improvements in conditions, in some 
cases after strikes, in 1914, 1917, and 1919. The 
union is now recognized, has a 44 hour week, and a 
remarkably high seale of wages. It embraces about 
80 per cent of the workers in both fur goods and 
dressed furs, having a paid-up membership of 
10,800, and about 1,200 more in arrears. Of the 
members, 3,500 are women. 

The Journeymen Tailors’ Union as at present con- 
stituted was formed in 1883, Tailors’ strikes had 
occurred spasmodically ever since the beginning of 
the century, and previous attempts had been made to 
found a national union, The organization had many 
ups and downs, but has never experienced any such 
dramatic leap to power as the unions in the ready- 
made clothing industry have known. Indeed, since it 
consists of custom tailors, and the ready-made in- 
dustry has been steadily sapping the strength of the 
custom-tailoring houses, it has been forced to work 
against strong handicaps. It has been affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor since 1887, and 
has, with a few interludes, adhered to conservative 
policies. One of the chief difficulties of the Journey- 
men Tailors’ Union has been the constantly recurring 
jurisdictional disputes with the unions in the ready- 
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made industry. This has led recently to an agitation 
to amalgamate once more with the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers. 

The men’s neckwear industry has for a long time 
remained without a national organization. Although 
there are between eight and nine thousand workers 
in the trade throughout the country, the unions are 
still locals affiliated as federal locals directly with 
the American Federation of Labor. There is a local 
of cutters in New York, and another union for the 
- rest of the workers in the city known as the United 
Neckwear Makers. About 70 per cent of its mem- 
bers are women. Other locals exist in Boston, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, and St. Louis. Cleveland and 
Philadelphia are entirely unorganized. The total 
membership in these unions is about 3,200. They 
feel strongly the need of national unity, but an ap- 
plication for a national charter was refused by the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor, at the 1917 convention. The locals have re- 
tained their membership in the Federation solely 
because they wanted the privilege of using a union 
label, but even in this respect the Federation has 
failed them, because the paper label supplied cannot 
be conveniently used on neckwear. As a result of 
these unfavorable conditions, the neckwear makers 
are not abreast of their fellows in the needle trades. 
Tf they do not soon achieve a national union within 
the Federation, they will undoubtedly do so out- 
side it. 

The first attempt to organize the suspender 
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makers was made in March, 1890. After a four 
weeks’ strike, the union was destroyed. Repeated 
attempts to reorganize were made in 1892, 1894, 
1896, and 1897. During these years many long 
strikes were conducted, of which the last continued 
for 16 weeks. Eventually the union won recognition 
and several closed shops. It also introduced a label. 
In 1901 the Suspender Makers Union affiliated with 
the American Federaton of Labor as Federal Local 
9,560. In 1903 and 1905 two long and bitter strikes 
ended in total failure. The crisis of 1907 still fur- 
ther hampered the progress of the organization. 
But since 1909 it has entered upon a more successful 
period, and has won many concessions. In 1910 the 
union had a jurisdictional controversy with the 
United Garment Workers, who argued that suspen- 
ders must be considered an integral part of trousers. 
The Executive Council, however, did not sustain this 
bit of logic. Since then the progress of the organi- 
zation has been slow and steady. 

In spite of their comparative youth, the clothing 
trades unions are now, from any point of view, 
among the strongest in the country. Wages, hours, 
control in shop, and morale of the membership, will 
be discussed in succeeding chapters; we are here 
concerned with size alone. In the men’s clothing 
industry, the 1914 census figures place 174,000 wage- 
earners, or if we include shirts, collars, and cuffs, 
236,000. The combined membership of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers and the United Garment 
Workers is at the moment 196,000. Of the trades 
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in which they..are well organized they therefore in- 
clude nearly 100 per cent; of the whole industry 
over which their jurisdiction extends, 83 per cent. 
There were in 1914, 169,000 wage-earners in the 
women’s clothing industry, and although this figure 
decreased during the war, we may now take it as 
the basis of a rough computation. The 150,000 
members claimed by the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers would compose 88 per cent, or if we 
add the 20,000 corset workers over whom they have 
jurisdiction, 79 per cent of the total.. The Fur Work- 
ers have 80 per cent of their possible members. The 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers control 100 per cent of 
the workers indicated by their title; it is difficult to 
estimate their percentage of the millinery workers, 
since in the census these are grouped with the lace 
makers; but a very conservative estimate would be 
25 per cent. The census indicates 22,459 in the 
men’s furnishing trades; these include the: 8,000 
neckwear makers of which the various locals have 
3,200, or 40 per cent. There are 9,646 makers of 
suspenders and garters, of which perhaps a quarter 
are organized. 

Let us take the figures which will give the most 
unfavorable result. Let us take the total of 518,000 
wage-earners in all branches of the ready-made 
clothing industry, and place against it the total of 
paid-up membership in good standing shown by the 
unions, or 305,800—excluding the Journeyman Tail- 
ors and the suspender makers. These figures show 
60 per cent of the industry organized, whereas the 
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whole American labor movement has not much over 
15 per cent of the nation’s wage-earners. Accord- 
ing to the American Labor Year Book of 1917-18 
only one industry—the breweries—had a higher per- 
centage, 88.8. This figure has since become nearly 
meaningless. 

On the other hand, let us take the more favorable 
figures. Let us take the total of wage-earners in 
those branches of the industry where the organiza- 
tions grew up and were first effective—men’s ready- 
made clothing, women’s ready-made clothing, furs, 
cloth hats, and caps. This omits those trades where 
the unions are now doing their missionary work. It 
gives us 360,530 wage-earners. Setting against that 
the full membership claimed by the unions, it is evi- 
dent that these trades are virtually 100 per cent 
organized. Considering the fact that this member- 
ship is not held together so much by control of large 
establishments or other direct means as by the demo- 
cratic allegiance of the workers themselves under 
extraordinary difficulties, it is a remarkable achieve- 
ment. 


CHAPTER V 
DECISIVE VICTORIES 


A report of a strike usually enumerates a list of 
grievances, as formulated by the union or by in- 
vestigators, and sometimes adds to them a state- 
ment that there is ‘‘general discontent.’’ The reader 
receives the impression that there are certain well- 
defined goals which the workers have in view, and 
that with these attained, the processes of work will 
go on smoothly, as if the grievances were foreign 
bodies which had to be removed from the industrial 
system by skilful surgery. Such a conception of a 
strike may be helpful to analysis, but it is over- 
formal, and does not give a real picture of the 
worker’s state of mind. His daily life is to him a 
continuous process; he knows when it becomes bur- 
densome or unbearable, but he does not often pick 
out a single minor cause for that condition. Some 
things, to be sure, irritate him more than others, but 
his dissatisfaction is usually a general and cumula- 
tive one, and is only dulled by the adjustment of 
grievances. Not until the whole course of his life 
is altered for the better does he feel any appreciable 
difference. 

So it is with the issues which have assumed im- 
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portance in the many struggles of the needle-trades 
unions. They have been in themselves important, 
but to understand their significance to the work- 
ers it is necessary to think of their lives as a 
whole. 

Dr. A. S. Daniel, speaking before the annual meet- 
ing of the National Consumers’ League early in 
1901, described a tenement which he said was typical 
of the thousands in which home work was being 
done on the Hast Side of New York. ‘‘The apart- 
ment consists of three rooms, two opening on an 
absolutely dark air-shaft;.the other on a narrow 
yard; at midday only does any light from the out- 
side penetrate this apartment, and then only the 
outer room, for a short time. At other times kero- 
sene oil lamps or candles are used. Two families 
(consisting of eight persons) occupy this apartment, 
for which is paid $9.00 rent. One of the men has 
consumption, and both men, heads of the two fami- 
lies, assort lemons, which one peddles, or they assist 
their wives in finishing trousers at 1$¢ each pair. 
Their hours are as long as they can hold their heads 
up or they have any work to do. . . . It requires 
two hours for one person to finish a pair of trousers, 
and by their combined efforts they earn 30 to 50 
cents a day, or rather in twenty-four hours. The 
children have become rachitic, the elders will suc- 
cumb to the first severe malady that attacks them. 

. . I have seen women in the last stages of con- 
sumption, propped up in bed, finishing trousers until 
nature could stand it no longer, and the work stopped 
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from absolute exhaustion, or death mercifully put an 
end to their suffering.’’ 

Dr. John H. Pryor, testifying before the Tene- 
ment House Commission on Nov. 16, 1900, stated, 
“‘In New York City alone there are in the tenement 
houses constantly 20,000 consumptives.’’ Dr. Her- 
mann M. Biggs testified that the dust in such houses 
was infectious, and that experiments had shown that 
it produced tuberculosis in animals. Mrs. Frederick 
Nathan, President of the New York Consumers’ 
League, on the same day testified, ‘‘The clothing 
industry is one of the most degraded, if not the 
most degraded of all the industries.’’ Such condi- 
tions were not peculiar to New York, but existed 
wherever clothing was made. Overcrowding was 
discovered for instance in Baltimore through a spe- 
cial investigation by the Maryland Bureau of Indus- 
trial Statistics in 1901. They visited 247 tenements 
containing clothing sweatshops, and found in the 
small rooms used for work, an average of over five 
persons toa room. Among them were a large num- 
ber of boys and girls under fifteen. The number of 
persons both living and working in these houses 
amounted to a little over two to a room, counting 
as rooms cellar, garret, kitchen, toilet, and hall 
rooms. 

Much has been written about the evils of the sweat- 
shop, but this is enough to give a hint of what ‘‘home 
work’’ means. As for the folk-ways of the con- 
tractor’s shop, they can be suggested by quoting in 
part the story of an Italian girl, taken down ver- 
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batim by Prof. Katherine Coman of Wellesley Col- 
lege during the Chicago strike of 1910, and pub- 
lished in The Survey of Dee. 10, 1910. 

This girl applied for work, and when she showed 
that she was experienced the contractor hired her 
as forewoman for the other girls in the shop, whom 
he described as ‘‘greenhorns.’’ She asked him why 
he did not employ more experienced people, and said 
she had some friends who might do. The contractor 
replied: 

‘‘Eixperienced girls? Not in my ghop.’’ ‘*Why 
not?’’ He said: ‘‘I want no experienced girls. They 
know the pay to get. I got to pay them good wages 
and they make me less work, but these greenhorns, 
Italian people, Jewish people, all nationalities, they 
cannot speak English and they don’t know where to 
go and they just come from the old country and I 
let them work hard, like the devil, and those I get 
for less wages.’’ 

The contractor then told her she must make the 
girls finish ten coats a day. 

‘‘Well those people were all married women, they 
all had families of small children, some had hus- 
bands that were sick, and there was a woman there 
that had a husband that was blind for two years 
and besides he was sick in bed, and she was in that 
condition she could not work, but she had to work 
in the shop to get fifty cents a day to support her 
and her husband. So I said, ‘Well you must finish 
up ten coats a day.’ Those people started to ery. 
They said: ‘How can we support our families if we 
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have to do ten coats a day, because we could not do 
a coat in an hour and a half.’.. . 

“*So I went to the boss and I told him, I said: 
‘The people are not satisfied. Ten coats a day, an 
hour and half on each coat, you ask them to work 
fifteen hours a day.’ He said, ‘If they cannot finish 
ten coats a day, let them finish up just as much as 
they can in the day time, and the rest of the coats 
they bring home and make them in the night time, 
so they can do one day’s work.’ ’’ 

The workers, seeing that at their existing wages, 
paid on the basis of ten coats a day, they could not 
hold body and soul together, asked for piece-work 
rates. The contractor offered thirteen cents a coat. 
The forewoman said this was too cheap, since if 
they worked ten hours a day they could only make 
50 cents. ‘‘I can get all the greenhorns I want to 
do the work,’’ replied the boss, ‘‘and I can get them 
cheap.’’ The women therefore accepted this rate. 
A little later he came to the forewoman and told her 
he had to turn out the work cheaper to keep his 
trade, and therefore would have to lower the rate 
to twelve cents. 

‘¢ «Tf you would lower the price down to twelve 
cents they cannot make it.’ He said: ‘ If they can- 
not make it, here is the window and here is the door. 
If they don’t want to go from the window they can 
go from the door, and if they don’t want to go from 
the door, they can go from the window. I have lots 
of greenhorns. I got to make my own living.’ ”’ 

This price was also accepted. The boss then 
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made himself obnoxious by walking about the shop 
and insulting the girls because they were not work- 
ing fast enough. At length the forewoman asked 
to be relieved of her job and put at work with the 
others. He made an arrangement with her for bast- 
ing, but demanded impossible performance. ‘‘You 
know that these coats must fly like the leaves on a 
tree, that is the way you must make the work fly,’’ 
he would say to her. He blamed her for not doing 
her part of the work quickly enough to keep the 
others busy, but he would employ no one else to 
help in her operation. 

‘‘Of course, he was insulting me every day and 
the other people too. So I knew they were striking 
in all the other shops, so I told all our girls, I said: 
‘The first whistle we hear in the window, that means 
for us to strike. You cannot work for twelve cents 
a coat, and I cannot baste thirty-five coats a day, 
and we will all go on strike. So one day, it was 
dinner time, a quarter after twelve, and we hear 
a big noise under the window and there were about 
200 persons were all whistling for us to come down 
and strike, so I was the first one to go out and get 
the other girls to come after me.”’ 

This story illustrates a number of the grievances 
which on various occasions became the subject of 
negotiation. The suggestion that the girls take the 
work home is reminiscent of the ‘‘black bag’’ which 
was for many years the symbol for this practice 
in the needle trades. Tired workers could be seen 
going home in the evening with large shapeless bags 
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filled with unfinished garments to be sewed as long 
as they could keep awake at night. Children’s ex- 
press wagons, baby-carriages, and pushcarts were 
-also used for this doleful freight. The need for 
standardization of wages and hours is evident. It 
was not only a matter of securing fair rates from 
individual employers, but of making sure that those 
rates were uniformly upheld throughout the trade, 
_ so that competition would not immediately depress 
them. The demand for the abolition of the con- 
tractor, or for a guarantee of wages on the part 
of the ‘‘inside shop’’ is also explained. The boss’s 
constant insistence that he could do what he liked 
because he had ‘‘plenty of greenhorns’’ shows why 
a strong union was necessary, why it had to insist 
-on recognition, and on some form of the union shop. 

There were other causes for complaint. Owing 
to the fact that the industry had grown up from the 
custom tailoring trade, and that the first workers 
had been independent artisans, it was for a long 
time the practice for the operators to supply their 
own sewing machines and their own thread and 
sundries. The fact that the worker had to move 
his machine whenever he changed his job practically 
bound him to one employer in spite of any abuse he 
might receive. Many of the strikes in the ’nineties 
had among their objects the furnishing of machines 
by the employer. Later, the fatigue from using 
foot-power all day long led the workers to demand 
electric power, and many employers installed it sim- 
ply on account of its superior efficiency. Still, how- 
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ever, the cost of the power was charged against 
the worker, and deducted from his wages. When 
the employers began to furnish thread and sundries, 
they also charged these against the wage account. 
The inevitable result was such a reduction of wages 
—often a reduction out of all proportion to the 
actual cost of power and thread,—that the employees 
revolted against it. 

The Italian girl’s story takes no account of 
seasonal unemployment (see Chapter I). The effort 
of the unions to mitigate this has taken various 
forms. At first it was an insistence that all their 
members should be employed the year round. Such 
a demand was rarely successful, and where it was 
granted, the light work in the dull seasons led to 
such a reduction of wages that it waz of little avail. 
The constant struggle for a reducticn of the working 
week was largely based on the theory that if over- 
time were made expensive enough for the employer 
during the busy season, he would try to find some 
way of distributing work more evenly throughout 
the year. An indirect method of this sort, however, 
is at best unsatisfactory. Recently, since the unions 
have grown more powerful, they have begun to de- 
mand an average minimum wage based on a full 
number of weeks in the year. This measure is really 
effective, since although it puts pressure on the 
manufacturer to equalize the seasons, it does not 
allow the worker’s livelihood to depend on success 
in that attempt. 

Abolition of unsafe and insanitary conditions in 
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the shops and’ tenements has also been an important 
factor in improving the life of the workers. An 
account of the progress in this regard will be found 
in Chapter VI under the Joint Board of Sanitary 
Control. 

It is impossible to trace the conquest of any one 
of these evils separately, to say that on such and 
such a date the undesirable condition was eliminated. 
Home work, for instance, gradually disappeared as 
the union grew stronger and was able to enforce its 
demands wherever clothing might be made. If the 
unions should be dissolved tomorrow, as much 
clothing might soon be made in insanitary tenements, 
in spite of anyone’s desire to the contrary, as in 
1890.* The amount of actual home work is largely 


1A demonstration of the ineffectuality of legal measures to control 
home work is furnished by an article in The Survey of February 4, 
1911, which shows that in spite of tenement house and factory 
laws, 13,000 tenement houses in New York were licensed by the 
Bureau of Factory Inspection of the State Department of Labor, 
and that these licenses were issued merely on the basis of a per- 
functory sanitary inspection once a year. The-number of families 
occupying the houses was not taken into consideration, and there 
was no law to prevent children under fourteen from working in the 
tenements. In 1918, during the war with Germany, Professor 
William Z. Ripley of Harvard University, in an address to the con- 
vention of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers, stated that 
the United States arsenal at Schuylkill, Pennsylvania, gave out work 
in bundles to be done in the homes of about five thousand women 
in neighboring cities. Said Professor Ripley: “Here is a home in 
Philadelphia where a man died of tuberculosis, while his wife was 
working on shirts. . . . The Board of Health had been asked to 
fumigate the house several weeks before, and had apparently for- 
gotten to do it. Shirts went on being made day after day in those 
unfumigated premises.” . . . Another case was of a colored woman 
who wished to do work for the government and applied for the 
necessary inspection. ‘She got her inspection. Why? Not be- 
cause anybody came to her tenement, but because the Board of 
Health of the city of Philadelphia was pleased to report that some 
years before they had inspected another tenement in the block and 
found it all right. And in that house there were both measles and 
whooping-cough, and those shirts were going out to the boys on 
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dependent on the general level of wages. The same 
is true, to a limited extent, of hours. A collective 
agreement may specify a maximum number of hours, 
but if the union is not strong enough to see that 
this provision is carried out in small and inde- 
pendent shops as well as in the shops of the manu- 
facturers’ association, if it cannot keep wages up 
to the point where home work after hours is not 
indispensable, the provision as to hours soon be- 
comes a dead letter. It is even impossible to quote 
general figures on the rise in wages, except of the 
roughest sort. Such a large proportion of the work 
has been done at piece rates, and those rates vary so 
largely with the many different operations, all of 
which change with the changes in styles, that no 
complete figures have ever been compiled. Even 
where minimum rates are specified in collective 
agreements, it is impossible to compute average 
weekly earnings for the year without taking into 
consideration the slack work in the dull seasons. 
The condition of the workers, given the same 
basic economic conditions, depends finally on the 
organic strength of the unions, upon their con- 
trol over all the wage-earners, and their vigor in 
every shop, small as well as large. The unions are 
like an advancing army. Their main object is not to 
find provender, to win this or that position, to de- 
feat this or that opposing corps. Their purpose is 
to win the war; all the rest is incidental. With 


the other side.” When the War Department took measures to 
supervise the sanitary conditions under which army clothing was 
being made, it had to rely largely on the assistance of the unions. 
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power and victory, the incidentals follow. And this 
truth corresponds with the worker’s actual feeling 
about the industrial struggle. He is interested not 
so much in the recording of concessions on paper 
as in the general engagements and victories, the 
morale and effectiveness of the whole force of which 
he is a member. 

The first. great strike in the clothing industry 
which resulted in substantial and permanent gains 
was that of the New York Cloak, Suit, and Skirt 
Makers in 1910. The grievances included almost all 
the evil conditions against which the unions had 
fought for two decades. The workmen objected to 
subcontracting within the ‘‘inside shops,’’ to low 
wages and long hours, to home work, to individual 
contracts which bound the employee to the manufac- 
turers at disadvantageous terms, to irregular pay- 
ment of wages and charges against wages for 
materials and power. 

As an example of the result of subcontracting, 
one shop has been cited which employed 500 oper- 
atives, but paid directly only fifteen. These fifteen 
had two series of subcontractors under them, with 
the result that actual wages were very low, the 
helpers at the bottom of the system receiving only 
from $3.00 to $6.00 per week, Aside from sub- 
contracting, however, even the highest paid workers, 
the sample makers, received but $18.00 weekly during 
the busy season in the best shops, the cutters and 
skilled operators averaged in the neighborhood of 
$15.00, the pressers $14.00, the finishers, including 
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their earnings from night work, $12.00. This meant 
in terms of average weekly earnings throughout the 
year, a starvation wage. During the busy season 
the hours were eleven daily, and only after this 
exhausting period was the extra rate for overtime 
paid. The union asked for a forty-nine hour basic 
week, with a maximum of two and one-half hours of 
overtime daily during the busy season. 
~ The principal demand of the strikers, however, 
was for the status which would safeguard whatever 
gains they might win. Long experience had taught 
them that strikes, no matter how extensive and how 
successful for the time being, were fruitless in the 
long run if the industry were to be allowed to relapse 
into the old chaos as soon as they went back to work. 
They therefore placed most emphasis of all upon 
the ‘‘closed shop.’’ If they could wring from the 
employers an agreement to employ none other than 
union members, all other concessions could be re- 
tained, and the foundation laid for future advances. 
Before the strike the Cloakmakers’ union had 
about 20,000 members, but the response to the strike 
call, issued on July 6, 1910, was almost unanimous 
among unorganized as well as organized workers, 
45,000 in all going out. Approximately 1,800 estab- 
lishments were affected. With a strike on such a 
vast scale, by poorly paid workers most of whom 
were unaccustomed to union tactics and discipline, 
a tremendously difficult problem of administration 
was presented to the union. The first step was to 
organize the strikers about the unit of the shop. The 
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workers in each of the 1,800 shops elected their own 
chairman and their own picket committee, and held 
separate meetings daily. To provide places for these 
meetings, a Hall Committee of the union was ap- 
pointed, which hired fifty-eight halls. A corps of 
speakers, experienced and widely known union mem- 
bers, was organized by a Speakers’ Committee to 
address the meetings. Understanding the large part 
which public opinion plays in the settlement of 
strikes—the public has perhaps shown a more 
marked interest in the clothing strikes than in the 
workers’ struggles in any other industry—a Press 
Committee was appointed. A Law Committee took 
eare of the legal difficulties which always accom- 
pany a great strike. 

About 5,000 workers, one-tenth of the entire num- 
ber, did not at first answer the strike call, and picket- 
ing was undertaken to win them over. The workers 
in each shop had the duty of picketing that shop, 
since they knew thoroughly the location and charac- 
teristics, and the employees in it. Picketing had to 
be carried on day and night, in four-hour shifts, since 
all the shops which attempted to keep open were 
naturally working overtime to fill their orders, and 
strikebreakers were often imported at night. The 
result was that practically every striker did picket 
duty. In order to advise the pickets as to their 
rights and duties, to fill in where a preponderance 
of women strikers made help necessary in the night 
picketing, and to guard shops which employers 
moved elsewhere in the city or out of town, a General 
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Picket Committee was formed at union headquarters. 

In the second or third week, it was necessary to 
begin paying benefits to the more needy members. 
At first about five to ten thousand had to be relieved, 
and the number grew as the strike continued. To 
undertake this duty a Relief Committee was organ- 
ized. Its work was performed with admirable 
method and promptness. Applications for relief 
were first signed by the chairman of the shop, who 
knew the workers and their circumstances. They 
were then countersigned by the various hall chair- 
men—the men in charge of the halls, who knew the 
shop chairmen and could guarantee their signatures. 
The applications for the day were totalled and com- 
pared with the available funds for that day. If the 
funds were not sufficient, a pro rata reduction was 
made. Every cent collected and expended was ac- 
curately accounted for by a corps of bookkeepers. 
It was the duty of the Relief Committee also to help 
in collecting the funds. 

The general officers of the union were occupied 
in supervising the work of the various committees, 
in making speeches, in raising funds, and in carry- 
ing on negotiations with the employers. Strike 
headquarters were as busy as the headquarters of 
an army in the field. It is worthy of remark that 
these responsible administrative tasks were per- 
formed successfully by men receiving little more 
than the ordinary wages of the average workmen. 

As a result of the efforts of the Press Committee, 
and of disinterested members of the general public 
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—like members of the National Consumers’ League 
which had long been trying to abolish the sweatshops 
—wide public interest was aroused, and general 
sympathy for the strikers was expressed. Prom- 
inent men like Mr. Louis Brandeis and Mr. Louis 
Marshall became interested and assisted in the ne- 
gotiations. The owner of a retail store in Boston, 
an important buyer of clothing, Mr. A. Lincoln 
Filene, exerted his influence with the employers in 
behalf of a just settlement. In spite of all pressure, 
however, it was long before an approach to an agree- 
ment was made. 

On the closed shop issue the union would not 
surrender, and the manufacturers, although willing 
to make other concessions, would not meet the de- 
mand of the strikers on the vital one. Twice nego- 
tiations were broken off on this account. A manu- 
facturers’ association, including seventy-five of the 
largest employers, was formed, and resolved to 
resist the closed shop to the end. As the deadlock 
wore on and became more costly to the manufac- 
turers, many not in the association surrendered to 
the union. At length 600 independent establish- 
ments, employing 30,000 persons, had settled. The 
payments from these working members increased 
the strike fund. A few weeks before the close of 
the strike Judge Goff issued a remarkable injunc- 
tion forbidding union members to picket in support 
of the demand for the closed shop. The New York 
Times characterized this injunction as ‘‘the strong- 
est decision ever handed down against organized 
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labor.’’ As an answer to the injunction, $18,000 was 
poured into the union treasury in one day from its 
members, and in one evening 85 pickets were ar- 
rested for defying the order. This was proof 
enough of the support’ for the closed shop among 
the rank and file. 

At length a happy suggestion, the authorship of 
which is usually attributed to Mr. Brandeis, brought 
a settlement nearer. For the ‘‘closed shop’’ as 
ordinarily understood was substituted the ‘‘union 
shop,’’ or the preferential shop, that is, a shop in 
which union conditions were to be adhered to, and 
in which, when engaging an employee, the employer 
should give preference to a union member. The 
first draft of the proposed agreement used the 
words, ‘‘union shop as distinguished from the closed 
shop,’’ and specified that of two applicants of equal 
ability, the union member should be given the prefer- 
ence. It left hours and wages to arbitration, and 
did not recognize the shop chairman as the repre- 
sentative of the employees in negotiations about the 
piece prices. On these accounts the strikers rejected 
it. They contended that the explicit distinction be- 
tween the closed shop and the union shop would 
serve only to make trouble, that the phrasing of the 
preference clause made the employer the sole judge 
of ability and would lead to evasion, and that to 
insure justice the shop chairmen must be recognized. 

After ten weeks, on September 2, a final agreement 
was reached and the noted Protocol signed. It was 
almost a complete victory for the union. It urged 
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the installing of electric power and abolished charges 
against employees for power and material. It for- 
bade the giving out of home work, abolished sub- 
contracting within the shops, and ordered the regular 
weekly payment of wages in cash. It raised the pay 
_ of workers by the week from 25 to 100 per eent, and 
established the 50 hour week, with a maximum of 
_ two and one-half hours-extra during the busy season 
only, and with double-time rate for overtime. Piece 
rates it left to be adjusted between, shop chairmen 
and individual employers. It established the Joint 
Board of Sanitary Control. 

What was to the union the most important clause 
was that establishing the union shop, which read as 
follows: . 


Each member of the manufacturers is to maintain a 
union shop, a ‘‘union shop”’ being understood to refer to 
a shop where union standards as to working conditions, 
hours of labor, and rates of wages as herein stipulated 
shall prevail, and where, when hiring help, union men are 
preferred, it being recognized that, since there are differ- 
ences in skill among those employed in the trade, em- 
ployers shall have freedom of selection as between one 
union man and another, and shall not be confined to any 
list, nor bound to follow any prescribed order whatever. 


Since at the close of the strike there were not 
more than 1,000 strikebreakers working in the 
shops, and many of these immediately joined the 
union, the clause was as effective, for the union’s 
purpose, as if the full closed shop had been adopted. 
Ever since this settlement the cloakmakers have 
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retained in their organization practically all the 
workers eligible. 

The Protocol departed from all previous collective 
agreements in specifying no date for its termination, 
although, like an international treaty, it could be 
terminated at any time by the decision of either 
party. It established a Board of Arbitration with 
an impartial chairman, before which future disputes 
should go, before a strike or lockout could be de- 
clared. A subordinate committee on grievances was 
set up. Much attention has been directed to these 
sections of the agreement, which some prophets ex- 
pected would establish permanent peace in the in- 
dustry; but future events proved such expectations 
exaggerated. The arbitration provisions undoubt- 
edly did prevent petty and unwarranted strikes and 
lockouts, but their main function was not so much 
the ambitious one of preserving permanent peace as 
of seeing that the provisions of the agreement, while 
it lasted, were honestly carried out. A discussion 
of the arbitration machinery will be found in the 
next chapter. 

After the settlement independent manufacturers 
who had already granted the closed shop were al- 
lowed to substitute the Protocol for their original 
agreements, and join the association. Many did so, 
and the Protocol soon became the ruling basis of the 
industry. 

The first great strike in the men’s clothing indus- 
try began in the early part of October 1910, in 
Chicago. It was a spontaneous outbreak, beginning 
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with twenty workers in one shop, and spreading 
rapidly until 40,000 were out. The grievances were 
long hours and low pay, deductions from wages 
through fines and charges for material and power, 
amounting in many cases to 15 or 20 per cent of the 
total wages, overbearing foremen, and the absence 
of any way to adjust disputes. Demands were for- 
mulated only after the strike had become general. 
They included the closed shop in the cutting and 
manufacturing departments, a forty-eight hour week 
for cutters and trimmers, and a fifty-four hour week 
for tailors, with time-and-a-half rates for overtime 
and double time for holidays, and the adjustment 
of local misunderstandings between the employer 
and the shop steward of the union, with a third 
impartial party as arbitrator if they failed to agree. 

A settlement was soon negotiated between the 
manufacturers and the officers of the United Garment 
Workers. It provided for an arbitration board to 
decide the questions at issue, but excluded from 
consideration by that board all questions relating 
to the recognition of the union and the closed shop. 
The open shop was to be retained, and was not to 
be considered a grievance. This settlement was 
signed by the officers of the union, but was over- 
whelmingly defeated by a referendum of the strikers 
on the same day. 

A large citizens’ committee was then formed to 
investigate the dispute. The chairman was Emil G. 
Hirsch, and among the members were the Rey. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Judge Julian W. Mack, Jane 
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Addams and Alice Hamilton. This committee re- 
ported that sweatshop conditions had been carried 
over into the factory, that the employees were under- 
paid and overworked, and that they were subjected 
to innumerable petty tyrannies. It recommended 
some form of organization within the shop in order 
that the employees might have adequate representa- 
tion and a voice in the conditions under which they 
were working. To all demands of the strikers and 
appeals of the public the manufacturers replied by a 
general denial of bad conditions, stating that the 
strike was simply the result of agitation and that 
they had nothing to arbitrate. 

Meanwhile the spirit and determination of the 
strikers became firmer. Unorganized as they had 
been, they needed assistance, and this was furnished 
without stint by the Chicago Federation of Labor 
under John Fitzpatrick and the Women’s Trade 
Union League under Mrs. Raymond Robbins. A 
strike organization was perfected similar to that of 
the New York Cloakmakers. The Chicago Federa- 
tion recommended that its affiliated locals assess 
themselves to help the tailors, and many unions did 
so. The Teachers’ Federation, liberal churches, and 
public leaders gave assistance. On November 28th 
the Board of Aldermen resolved to mediate, and 
appointed a committee which suggested a confer- 
ence. The large firm of Hart, Schaffner and Marx 
and a few others consented to this plan, but most 


of the manufacturers held to their original position, © 


As the strike continued through the winter it was 


— a 
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estimated that the daily loss in profits and wages 
was over $100,000. The strikers naturally were 
threatened with tragic destitution, and relief for 
them was organized on a large scale. Rather than 
pay cash benefits, the strike committee made its re- 
sources go farther by buying supplies in bulk, and 
rationing them out. To supply the families four 
stores were set up in various parts of the city, one 
for the Poles, and Lithuanians, one in the Italian 
settlement, one for the Bohemians, and one for the 
Jews. Five hundred numbered tickets were issued 
for each store, for each of the six week days. A ticket 
entitled the head of a family to a week’s rations. 
Thus 3,000 families were supplied weekly by each of 
the four stores. The tickets were given out by the 
shop chairman to the individuals known to be needy. 
In this way twenty-two carloads of food and 200,000 
loaves of bread were distributed. For unmarried 
workers 3,000 meal tickets were supplied by the 
Jewish Labor World and the Jewish Workingmen’s 
Conference; the Women’s Trade Union League 
opened a free lunch room for girls. A special milk 
fund for babies was provided by a public committee, 
and 2,000 quarts of milk were distributed daily for 
two months. The Women’s Trade Union League 
sent coal where it was most needed, but many strikers 
had to go without this luxury. A special committee 
was formed to deal with rents and evictions, and it 
succeeded in moderating the action of the landlords. 
Many hospitals gave free care to the sick. One | 
volunteer committee furnished layettes for the ex- 
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pectant mothers. On Christmas Day 1,200 Christ- 
mas baskets were sent out, but many of the more 
radical strikers politely declined them, on the ground 
that they did not wish to accept charity. The settle- 
ment houses contributed old clothing and shoes. 

In all, nearly $100,000 was spent for relief, and 
of this sum all but $25,000 was contributed by 
working people. 

The conference between representatives of Hart, 
Schaffner, and Marx and the strike committee had 
meanwhile arrived at a basis for settlement which 
omitted the objectionable features of the former 
offer. A board of arbitration was to consider all 
questions at issue without exception, its decision was 
to be binding, and all strikers were to be taken back 
to work except a few who had been convicted of 
violence during the bitter struggle. On December 
24 this proposition was submitted to the Hart, 
Schaffner, and Marx employees, but they refused 
to benefit by a peace which did not affect the people 
in the other shops. As a proof of comradeship they 
rejected the proposed settlement unless it should be 
extended to all the strikers. This decision natur- 
ally was regretted by those who had negotiated the 
agreement, since they felt that the heroic struggle 
could not continue much longer. It showed, how- 
ever, how strongly the spirit of solidarity had en- 
tered the workers who but a few weeks before had 
been for the most part unorganized. This spirit 
was given emphasis, when, on a cold winter day, 
20,000 strikers marched to the deserted baseball park 
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and held a mass meeting, being addressed in small 
groups by hundreds of speakers in half a dozen 
different languages. 

At length, on February 3, this cold and hungry 
army, unable to hold out longer, capitulated with- 
out conditions and went back to work. An agree- 
ment similar to the one previously rejected had in 
the meantime been accepted by the Hart, Schaffner, 
and Marx employees, but the rest had to be satisfied 
with the subjective victory of having learned that 
they could conduct a strong campaign. Further 
operations were merely postponed. The struggle 
broke out again several times during the succeeding 
years, and was never relinquished until the majority 
of the employers signed a collective agreement in 
the summer of 1919. 

The decision of the arbitrators in the Hart, Schaff- 
ner, and Marx case granted better wages, hours 
and conditions, cleared the way for the presentation 
of complaints, and established a permanent board of 
arbitration. It did not, however, provide for recog- 
nition of the union or for the union shop. Successive 
improvements were made in it without an actual 
break in relations, so that today the preferential 
union shop exists, and the agreement is in other 
respects among the most satisfactory in the country. 
It was in this establishment that light was first 
thrown upon the extraordinary abilities of a young 
leader, Sidney Hillman, who later became the first 
General President of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. 
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The two strikes of 1910 were not only dramatic 
events in themselves but they served as the founda- 
tion for the rapid progress of the unions. They 
were models for the conduct of future battles; they 
gave the workers a confidence in themselves un- 
known before, and the agreements which arose out 
of them established the minimum necessities for 
sound growth. Future struggles were undertaken 
for the establishment of similar agreements in other 
branches of the industry or in other cities, for the 
preservation of gains won in these agreements, or 
for still better agreements. 

Subsequent controversies raged about higher 
wages and shorter hours, the right of the worker to 
security in his job, improvements in the machinery 
of the agreements, measures for alleviating seasonal 
unemployment, and further uniformity in wage rates. 
Most of these, on account of the spirit of the workers, 
the strong form of industrial organization, and the 
democratic efficiency of the unions, have been won 
by them. More detailed discussion of these victories 
belongs with the chapter on collective agreements. 

The present situation of the workers in the well 
unionized branches of the ready-made clothing in- 
dustry is as favorable as that of any group of 
American trade-unionists. Most of them have the 
forty-four hour week. Their unions have full recog- 
nition, and the union shop, in one form or another, 
prevails. The cruder forms of suffering, such as 
those inseparable from home work and the sweat- 
shop, have been virtually abolished. Organized 
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control within the shop has been achieved through 
the shop chairmen and price committees; it was well 
developed before the advent of the shop committee 
movement in other industries, of which we have 
heard much since the war. General averages of 
wage-rates, for reasons explained before, it is im- 
possible to quote, but the minima specified for the 
best paid workers are in the neighborhood of $45.00 
weekly, and the average is probably well above that 
of industrial wage-earners throughout the country, 
which still, in the fall of 1919, lingered about $20.00. 

To say this is not to say that the unions have no- 
difficult tasks before them. There are large branches 
of the clothing industry in which the workers are 
still without the full benefits of the union. The 
seasonal character of the trade is still unconquered; 
it causes much unemployment and reduces the yearly 
wage level unduly. Where they are strong, the 
unions have reduced to extremely narrow propor- 
tions the margin between what they have won and 
what it is possible to win from the industry in its 
present character and under its present régime. But 
the possibilities for the better organization of the 
industry and its more efficient conduct are great. It 
is to the development of these possibilities that 
attention must now be turned if further advances are 
to be made. For this reason the most solid achieve- 
ment of the unions is not to be measured in terms 
of any material gain, but rather in terms of their 
power and intelligence, of their internal fitness for 
further victory. 


CHAPTER VI 
COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


Tue collective agreement is sometimes regarded as 
a means of putting an end to industrial strife. 
Strikes are obviously clumsy instruments with which 
to settle controversies. They bring hardship to the 
workers, they are annoying and costly to the em- 
ployers, and by interfering with production they in- 
crease the cost of living and cause inconvenience to 
the public. Cannot all parties come together on a 
fair basis and agree to arbitrate future difficulties? 
This is a view frequently expressed. There is a 
measure of truth in it. No union wishes to strike 
for a concession which can be gained by peaceful 
methods. Wise unions wish to obviate strikes for 
trivial reasons, strikes which do nobody any appre- 
ciable good and could be avoided by a little negotia- 
tion. Employers, on their side, are willing to pay 
a price for industrial peace. In an industry still 
subject to competition, the most progressive em- 
ployers, who wish for the sake of efficiency to treat 
their workmen well, are glad of the assistance which 
a collective agreement offers in bringing recalcitrant 
competitors into line. In a sense and to a degree 
there is a real community of interest between the en- 
lightened employer and the progressive union. 
126 
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Upon this community of interest can be built agree- 
ments calculated to minimize controversy. 

It is not true, however, that the chief interest of 
either the employer or the employee is to maintain 
peace. The employer desires above all else to retain 
control of the productive process, and to use that 
control primarily for the benefit.of the capital in- 
. vested—secondarily, perhaps, for the benefit of the 

public and the employee. The union, on the other 
hand, whatever its conscious philosophy, finds the 
reason for its existence in the desire to benefit its 
members. ‘To benefit them it must sometimes en- 
croach on the productive control of the employer. 
Here is a fundamental conflict of interest. The con- 
flict is often far from the surface, but even with the 
most amicable intentions on both sides it crops out 
on occasion and creates a situation in which both 
sides would rather incur the expense of a strike than 
submit to compromise. 

Another popular belief with regard to collective 
agreements is that the agreement itself is the source 
of the benefits which labor wins, as if it had been 
established by a sort of divine edict. This is taking 
the appearance for the reality. The agreement is 
but a symbol of the power and successes of the union, 
it simply records the gains the union has been able 
to make. It would be a dead letter if the union were 
incapable of enforcing its provisions. In many cases 
it is abrogated or turned into a dead letter the mo- 
ment the employers feel strong enough to defeat 
the union. 
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In other words, the collective agreement repre- 
sents the point at which the power of the union 
balances the power of the employer. It is not law 
founded upon some abstract rule of justice or bill 
of rights, but is merely’what its name implies, a doc- 
ument specifying the conditions under which both 
parties are willing for a specified time and consider- 
ing all the circumstances, to live in peace. This re- 
mains true even if, as in the clothing industry, the 
agreements have become highly evolved constitu- 
tions regulating in much detail the relations of em- 
ployer and employee. The only circumstances in 
which it could be permanent would be those in which 
the relative power of employer and employee should 
remain forever unchanged and there were no im- 
portant changes in the characteristics of the indus- 
try itself. Such circumstances are of course hardly 
conceivable. It might be continually altered by con- 
ciliation or arbitration, without strikes, if neither 
party ever deemed itself stronger than it was. But 
it is hardly likely that two parties with opposing 
interests would forever deny themselves the actual 
test of strength. It is difficult even for impartial 
observers to determine where the balance of power 
lies at any given moment, to say nothing of the con- 
testants themselves. 

An analysis of the collective agreements in the 
clothing industry will illustrate in part what an 
agreement can and what it cannot do. The first 
and best known, the Protocdl of Peace in the cloak, 
suit, and skirt industry of New York, signed on Sep- 
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tember 2, 1910, had several functions. In the first 
place, it recorded the concessions made to the union 
as the result of the strike, concessions which may be 
considered the organic law of the agreement. Under 
this head come the regulations regarding mechanical 
power, the abolishment of home work, the abolish- 
ment of subcontracting, the hours and wages of the 
workers, the preferential union shop, ete. In the 
second place it established a judicial system con- 
sisting of a Board of Arbitration, whose decision 
was to be accepted as final on all\ future contro- 
versies, and a Committee on Grievances to deal with 
minor disputes. In the third place it founded the 
Joint Board of Sanitary Control, containing repre- 
sentatives of employers, employees, and the public, 
to establish sanitary standards and see that they 
were carried out. 

In this system there was no sharp division of — 
functions. The Board of Arbitration, consisting of 
a representative of each side and a representative 
of the public to act as chairman, was not only a final 
court of appeals to give interpretations of the estab- 
lished law, but it could actually change the funda- 
mental law—that is, it had the legislative power to 
revise wages and hours, or settle any other dispute 
which might arise. The joint Committee on Griev- 
ances, consisting of representatives of each side 
with no impartial chairman, could not only decide 
minor disputes, but it could devise legislation to 
guide its own procedure and to help make effective 
the basic law. The Joint Board of Sanitary Control 
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combined legislative, judicial, and executive func- 
tions. In a sense, the union and the manufacturers’ 
association had executive duties, since they were 
morally’ bound to see that their respective member- 
ships adhered to the agreement and the decisions 
under it. 

It is clear that the framers of the Protocol, build- 
ing on a hope that there was enough community of 
interest between the contending parties to make per- 
manent peace possible; tried to frame an organic 
law which could grow naturally ag conditions 
changed. Otherwise they would have made a sharper 
distinction of function. If they had recognized that 
there was, besides a temporary community of inter- 
est in maintaining peace under this agreement, a 
fundamental conflict of interest which would tend 
to destroy or alter it, they would have created a 
system of machinery to interpret and make effective 
the agreement as long as it should last, but they 
would not have expected this same machinery to 
enact new organic laws. Nevertheless, the system 
was fitted to endure as long as an effective commu- 
nity of interest existed. 

The Committee on Grievances, at first consisting 
of two representatives from each side, was soon en- 
larged to five from each side, and worked out a 
technique of conciliation. Its name was changed to 
the Board of Grievances. Two chief clerks were 
appointed, one for the union and one for the manu- 
facturers, to oversee the investigation of disputes. 
The chief clerk for the union was also the manager 
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of the protocol department of the union, and the 
chief clerk for the association was also the manager 
of its labor department. A number of deputy clerks 
were appointed for each side. Whenever a dispute 
arose, the first attempt at conciliation was directly 
between the shop chairman and the employer con- 
cerned. If this failed, a complaint was filed. When 
a complaint was filed by a union member, it went 
to the union’s chief clerk; when it was filed by an 
employer, it went to the Association’s chief clerk. 
The chief clerk in question forwarded the complaint 
to his confrére, and if either side was clearly in 
the wrong, the matter was settled by a few words 
from the labor manager to the employer, or from 
the protocol manager of the union to the shop work- 
ers. If the case was not clear, an investigation in 
the shop was at once undertaken by two of the dep- 
uty clerks, one for each side, acting in concert. They 
reached a decision if possible, recommended the ac- 
tion to be taken, and reported in writing the dis- 
position of the case. If they disagreed, the two chief 
clerks made a reinvestigation, and settled the case 
if they could. If they in turn disagreed, the dispute 
went before the whole Board of Grievances, and if 
that was deadlocked, the matter came before the 
Board of Arbitration, where the representative of 
the public held the deciding voice. This arrange- 
ment worked in such a way that clear cases of vio- 
lation of Protocol law or precedent were disposed 
of by subordinate representatives of the two parties 
to the agreement acting in concert, whereas more 
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complex disputes, or those involving new issues, 
went before higher bodies. 

Between the date of the creation of the Board of 
Grievances, April 15, 1911, and October 31, 1913, 
7,656 complaints were filed. About 90 per cent were 
adjusted and dropped by the deputy clerks, nearly 
8 per cent were adjusted by chief clerks, 2 per cent 
were adjusted by the Board of Grievances, and 1 per 
cent were decided by the Board of Arbitration. 
Apparently, therefore, the system was working well. 
It would seem as if the rank and file should have 
been satisfied with the settlements, since their dep- 
uty clerks—otherwise known as business agents— 
were democratically chosen. The method of elec- 
tion was as follows. Each of the local unions nomi- 
nated candidates. These candidates were subjected 
to an examination by the New York Joint Board— 
the elected executive of the local unions. The can- 
didates were rated as a result of this examination 
in four grades, a, b, ec, and d, and were then sub- 
jected to a general vote of the entire membership. 
This election chose business agents. From the busi- 
ness agents the Joint Board chose four or five for 
chief clerk and deputies. The Joint Board, how- 
ever, sometimes appointed as chief clerk a man not 
elected by the membership. 

Nevertheless, friction existed and was increasing. 
Although at first Protocol law was admirably en- 
forced, it was not long before the union requested 
the right to send inspectors into shops where no 
complaints originated, on the ground that workers 
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might by intimidation be prevented from complain- 
ing. This request was ruled upon by the Board of 
Arbitration, with the result that a joint investiga- 
tion of any shop was authorized upon the written 
request of any member of the Board of Grievances. 
Of the cases which on account of deadlock had to 
go to arbitration, one-third arose in the first two- 
thirds of the period mentioned above, and two- 
thirds arose in the last third of the period. At length 
the union, claiming that it did not receive justice 
from the Board of Grievances as constituted, and 
alleging undue delay in reaching decisions, requested 
a change in the machinery by which, if the Board 
of Grievances could not agree, the question was to 
be submitted to an impartial arbitrator, to be chosen 
on each occasion from a number of designated rep- 
resentatives of the public. The arbitrator was to 
render a decision within 48 hours after the submis- 
sion of the evidence, this decision to be final. 

An intensive investigation of the working of the 
machinery for adjustment resulted from this re- 
quest: The investigation established the facts 
quoted above as to the small proportion of cases 
which were referred to the Board of Grievances, 
and the still smaller proportion in which they were 
unable to reach a decision. 

It seemed at the time that the system must be 
reasonably satisfactory because in only nine cases 
out of 7,658 complaints did the Board of Grievances 
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remain in deadlock. The report further pointed out 
that the Board had never deadlocked on questions 
of fact, but only on questions of law or motives. 
An examination of the actual cases in which no de- 
cision was reached did not seem to reveal anything 
particularly menacing. Three of them were com- 
plaints of manufacturers against shop strikes, two 
were complaints of employees against discrimina- 
tion, two were against irregular price settlement, 
one was against a shop lockout, and one—involving 
twelve separate cases—was against non-payment for 
a holiday (the holiday happened to fall on Satur- 
day). It did not seem to occur to the investigators 
that the heat generated by these few cases was en- 
tirely out of proportion to their specific importance, 
and must be due to unsatisfactory conditions of a 
more general nature. 

The investigation showed that the rules of pro- 
cedure were fair and adequate, that the facts were 
fully ascertained and presented, and that investiga- 
tions and decisions were reasonably prompt. Among 
the cases brought before the Board, no discrimina- 
tion against the union was apparent. The following 
table shows their disposal. 


Disposition Per cent. 
GOmMPLromMisediaiene seme ele Moe eee 29.58 
Dropped Parsiowe sepia cme meine nine oc 25.13 
En fAVOr Ot UWHIONS)c5.he eos ainlca ee ons 17.90 
In favor of association” .t4s..5..24 24 12.30 
Disa ereemengs.i\.iscicieiore cesuaiers sera eters 11.18 


Withdrawn tt. coccate wile itoieioi eis ane 3.91 
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The large percentage compromised or dropped 
seemed to show the success of conciliation. The 
cases dropped were those in which the contending 
parties came to an understanding before the inves- 
tigation, those in which the nature of the complaint 
was too trivial to be considered, those in which there 
was insufficient evidence to establish the charge, 
those in which the union did not press for a solu- 
tion, or those between employees, in which the em- 
ployers were in no way involved. 

A classification of the cases according to the na- 
ture of the complaint is more enlightening, in view 
of future events. The two most frequent complaints 
by the union were discrimination against individuals 
(22.1 per cent) and alleged wrongful discharge 
(17.3 per cent). The most frequent complaint of 
the Association was against the shop strike or stop- 
page of work (75.5 per cent). Although the union 
secured favorable adjudication of minor complaints 
in over 61 per cent of those against underscale pay- 
ments and 50 per cent of claims for wages due,— 
it received favorable decisions in only 18.5 per cent 
of cases against discrimination and in only 19 per 
cent of cases of alleged wrongful discharge. In 
minor complaints the manufacturers’ association re- 
ceived a high percentage of favorable decisions, but 
in complaints against shop strikes their share of 
success was only 20.9 per cent. It is highly signifi- 
eant that in the complaints most frequently pre- 
sented, decisions satisfactory to the complainant 
were least frequent. 
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These major complaints on both sides had to do 
with questions of control of the productive process. 
They were not primarily questions of material con- 
ditions. It might have been expected, by those who 
conceive the chief conflict between employer and 
employee to be that about wages, that most of the 
disagreements would concern piece prices, which the 
Protocol had left to be settled between the shop price 
committees and the individual employers. Disputes 
in price-making gave rise, however, to only 5 per 
cent of the complaints filed. 

The union representatives, reflecting the senti- 
ment of the rank and file, were especially on their 
guard against cases of discrimination or discharge, 
which they suspected the worker suffered as a re- 
sult of legitimate union activity. Some discharges 
followed shop strikes, which the letter of the Pro- 
tocol prohibited; but the union contended that the 
remedy against the shop strike was not discharge, 
but an appeal to the judicial machinery in the Pro- 
tocol. 

On the other hand, the manufacturers were espe- 
cially jealous of their ‘‘right of discharge,’’ which 
they maintained was absolutely essential to disci- 
pline and to efficiency. When the workers pro- 
tested against such discipline, by means of shop 
strikes, the employers pointed to the fact that strikes 
were forbidden by the Protocol, and that the judicial 
machinery was open for appeals against unjust dis- 
charge. 

Yet when, in either case, the Board of Grievance 
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was appealed to, the union representatives were re- 
luctant to outlaw and discipline shop strikes, and the 
employers’ representatives were reluctant to limit 
in any way the right of discharge. The consequence 
was that in these complementary grievances an in- 
creasing tendency was manifest to disregard con- 
ciliation and to appeal to direct action. It was a 
fundamental conflict cropping out—the deep seated - 
conviction of the worker that he has a right to his 
job, opposed to the deep seated conviction of the 
employer that he has a right to unlimited authority 
in his shop. In just this fundamental conflict effec- 
tive community of interest began to break down, 
and the Protocol was violated. 

A significant commentary on this struggle is fur- 
nished by the fact that by far the greater number 
of complaints filed by the union arose during the 
dull seasons, when discharges were necessarily fre- 
quent and the small amount of work available gave 
opportunity for unfair distribution. Here technical 
complaints of injustice often masked the natural in- 
terest of the worker in holding his job. A union 
member was discharged, let us say, when work be- 
gan to fail. He had been active in gaining conces- 
sions for the workers. The employer claimed that 
he was less efficient than the people retained. Was 
the discharge a result of discrimination? Such ques- 
tions are difficult to decide. Owing to the difficulty 
of analyzing motives, the arguments about unjust 
discharge took on a metaphysical and hair-splitting 
nature. It can hardly be doubted, however, that 
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the ruling and unconscious desire of the workers 
was not so much to maintain technical justice under 
the Protocol as to establish a fundamentally just 
condition in which all workers should retain their 
means of livelihood. This desire was intensified 
by the character of the industry itself—by its sea- 
sonal fluctuations. 

The request of the union for a change in the ma- 
chinery and for greater promptness in decisions 
was merely a blind attempt to break away from the 
difficulty; the basic cause of the trouble was not at 
the time fully understood by any of those concerned. 
In an attempt to satisfy the request, the Board of 
Arbitration on January 24, 1914, created a Com- 
mittee on Immediate Action, to consist of the two 
chief clerks and a third impartial person. This 
committee was empowered to decide all questions 
submitted to it by the chief clerks except those in- 
volving Protocol law. It could not consider cases 
in which a stoppage of work existed until the strik- 
ing workers returned to their jobs. An appeal from 
its decisions could be taken direct to the Board of 
Arbitration, without first passing through the Board 
of Grievances. What this ruling did, therefore, was — 
merely to substitute a smaller and less unwieldy 
body for the Board of Grievances, and to outlaw 
shop strikes. 

The new committee of course did not solve the 
problem. The questions regarding the right of dis- 
charge and the shop strike constantly grew more 
contentious. Among other things, they involved the 
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interpretation of the preferential union shop plan,’ 
and its application in dull seasons. The New Post, 
a journal published by the New York Joint Board 
of the union, discussed them at length, and the rank 
and file became increasingly restless. The friction 
gave encouragement and power to those employers 
within the association who were most strongly anti- 
union and cherished the hope of escaping from any 
form of joint control. The association attempted to 
fix the blame for the friction upon the chief clerk 
of the union, refused to work with him any longer, 
and presented a demand for his resignation. Al- 
though this action was in itself a violation of the 
Protocol, the union for the sake of peace permitted 
him to resign. | 

Meanwhile the manufacturers came to feel that 
they were in a more advantageous position than at 
the time of the signature of the Protocol, because 
a depression in the trade incident to the war had 
caused much unemployment. Piece prices went 
down steadily. The Board of Arbitration was try- 
ing to find a way out of the confusion, but without 
waiting for its final action the manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation abrogated the Protocol on May 20, 1915, giv- 
ing as a reason the recurring shop strikes. This 
followed soon after the trial of the cloakmakers’ 
leaders for unproved charges growing out of the 
strike of 1910. 

Public opinion set strongly against the manufactu- 
rers, and as a last attempt to preserve industrial 

2See Chapter V. = 
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peace Mayor Mitchel appointed a Council of Con- 
ciliation consisting of prominent citizens. After 
more than three weeks of public hearings the Coun- 
cil handed down a decision raising the scale of wages, 
renewing the Protocol, and granting the right of 
review in all cases of discharge. The decision was 
at once accepted by the union, and was afterwards 
reluctantly ratified by the association. During the 
next year the fundamental conflict became intensi- 
fied. On April 30, 1916, the manufacturers, after 
again abrogating the Protocol, declared a lockont. 
They charged that on account of the shop strikes 
the Protocol was a failure, and that they were fight- 
ing a battle of principle—a battle for the ‘‘right of 
discharge,’’ without which they could not remain 


masters in their own establishments. They stated 


that they could not allow ‘‘ outsiders ’’—the repre- 
sentatives of the public in the Protocol machinery 
—to determine whom they might and whom they 
might not employ. 

The result was a bitter general strike which lasted 
for fourteen weeks. The test of strength proved 
that the union was, even in the unfavorable cireum- 
stances of the moment, too powerful to be destroyed. 
Both sides debated the issue at length in newspaper 
advertisements. Finally the President of the union, 


Benjamin Schlesinger, issued a statement which be- 
came the basis of negotiations. He wrote: ‘‘We are i 
willing to concede to the employer the right to in- 


crease or decrease the number of his employees to 
meet the conditions in his factory and to retain such 
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of his employees as he may desire on the basis of 
efficiency. This concession is made honestly without 
modification or limitation. It is of course understood 
that the workers retain their right to strike against 
any employer who will exercise the above power arbi- 
trarily or oppressively or use it as a weapon to 
punish employees for union activity. Neither the 
workers in this industry nor in any other body of 
free American workers can exist without this right.”’ 
The negotiations resulted in a new agreement em- 
bodying certain specific concessions to the union. A 
49-hour was substituted for the 50-hour week, min- 
imum piece rates were agreed upon, the preferential 
union shop was retained and further defined, sub- 
manufacturers to whom the inside shops gave out 
work were to be registered so that union conditions 
could be made uniform, the association guaranteed 
to enforce the conditions of the agreement on its 
own members, and price committees were recognized 
as before. The judicial system of arbitration under 
the Protocol, however, was not renewed. The agree- 
ment was limited to three years. The employer was 
to retain the right of hiring and discharge, and the 
union was to retain the right to strike in individual 
shops. 

This agreement recognized the realities of the sit- 
uation. In matters where a relatively lasting balance 
of-power had been reached and community of in- 
terest existed and could be enforced, it established 
legislation. In the matters where the fundamental 
conflict might break out at any time and could not 
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be adjudicated, it left the issue to tests of strength 
by direct action. It did not pretend that perma- 
nent peace could be maintained. 

‘To say this is not to say that ensuing relations 
of the manufacturers and the workers were any 
more happy than before. The conflict was not abol- 
ished; it was frankly thrown into the arena, and the 
strain of attempting to settle it was removed from 
the agreement itself. Unjust discharges, or dis- 
charges which the workers felt were unjust, still 
occurred. Shop strikes were called, about these and 
other matters. The recurrence of the dull seasons 
still impressed upon the workers a sense of injus- 
tice in losing their jobs or in having their work 
eut down. The general lack of order in the industry, 
and the wide variations in wages, made constant 
trouble. Some shop committees were stronger than 
others and could enforce greater concessions. Some 
manufacturers were conciliatory, others recalcitrant. 
The anti-union manufacturers seemed to hold their 
ascendancy in the association, and gave every sign 
of trying to break down the agreement, and in their 
own good time, engaging in another battle to de- 
stroy the union. 

The battle came early in 1919. The union made 
it the occasion, not only of preserving itself and 
its former gains, but of improving its position. 
Strikes in both the cloak industry and the dress 
and waist industry were brought to a successful 
termination. The 44-hour week and increased wages 
were gained, but the chief victories concerned the 
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points of contention left open by the previous agree- 
ment. Since that had permitted shop strikes and 
local stoppages, it had interfered with the standardi- 
zation of wages throughout the market; the strong- 
est locals had won all they could extract from the 
employers while the weaker ones had been left be- 
hind. The remedy for this inequality was two-fold. 
In the first place, week work with minimum rates 
was in many cases substituted for piece work. In 
the second place, where piece work was retained, 
standard minimum rates were worked out by the 
‘*log’’ system—one which had been adopted earlier, 
but had not been systematically and universally 
applied. This consisted in establishing a minimum 
hourly rate as a basis, and then figuring the piece 
rates from it by observing how long it took for an 
average group of workers to perform the operation 
in question. 

A method of reviewing discharges was also 
adopted. Any worker discharged after his first two 
weeks in the shop had a right of appeal. His case 
was first reviewed by the chief clerks or their dep- 
uties, and if they were unable to agree, by an ‘‘im- 
partial chairman’’—a new office created as a sub- 
stitute for the old and somewhat ambiguous ‘‘rep- 
resentative of the public.’’ The impartial chairmen 
were paid by both sides, and were chosen for their 
familiarity with industrial problems, and their neu- 
trality of outlook. 


8 The method here described existed in the dress and waist industry. 
Procedure in the cloak and suit industry was not outlined in such 
detail, as may be seen from the agreement, printed in full in 
Appendix. 
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An employee discharged before he had worked 
four months for his employer, if his discharge was 
found to be ‘‘unfair, arbitrary, or oppressive,’’ had 
a right either to reinstatement or to a money pay- 
ment fixed by the reviewing body; the choice be- 
tween the two methods of redress being left to the 
employer. If he had been employed more than four 
months, the redress was the same, except that the 
Impartial Chairman rather than the employer had 
the right to choose which method should be applied. 
No discharge whatever was to be permitted for 
union activity in the case of a member of a Price 
Committee. The size of the Price Committees was 
limited. 

This provision, if fairly carried out, of course 
goes a long way towards settlement of the discharge 
issue in favor of the union. It is one of the most 
remarkable instances on record of the tendency 
towards diminishing control over production exer- 
cised by the employer. Under it the old ‘‘right of 
discharge,’’ so bitterly defended as a fundamental 
necessity, is punctured. It must be noted, however, 
that the provision does not establish the right of 
the worker to a job. There may still be contention 
about what is ‘‘unfair, arbitrary, or oppressive.’ 
And far greater measure of control over the indus- 
try than this must be achieved before the union can 
abolish seasonal fluctuations, which are at bottom. 
responsible for most of the discharges. The pro- 
vision is chiefly valuable in clearing the air, and in 
tending to demonstrate the more fundamental cause 
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of dissatisfaction, which had previously been ob- 
seured by the demand for formal justice. 

With this issue settled, shop strikes were forbid- 
den, and it was thought possible to renew part of 
the machinery of arbitration. A Grievance Board 
was established, with the Impartial Chairmen hold- 
ing the deciding vote, to pass on disputes under the 
agreement. The duration of the agreement, how- 
ever, was limited. 

The Joint Board of Sanitary Control established 
by the original Protocol was composed of two rep- 
resentatives.of the union, two representatives of the 
manufacturers, and three representatives of the pub- 
lic. Its function was ‘‘to establish standards of 
sanitary conditions to which the manufacturers and 
the unions are committed, and the manufacturers 
and the unions obligate themselves to maintain such 
standards to the best of their ability and to the full 
extent of their power.’’ Both parties have con- 
tributed an equal amount to its support. 

The abolishment of home work in the making of 
women’s clothing had at one stroke removed the 
greatest menace to the workers and the public, but 
much remained to be done. The tenements still 
stood, and those who lived in them continued to be 
abnormally subject to disease. The work itself, re- 
quiring intense concentration and a stooping posi- 
tion, produced favorable conditions for tuberculosis 
and sub-normal vitality. Many of the shops were 
not in modern buildings; they lacked adequate venti- 
lation, were not fire-proof, had insufficient stairways 
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and fire-escapes, were not kept clean, had insanitary 
toilet facilities, used dim artificial light or did not 
protect eyes from the glare of improperly shaded 
lamps. The fire in the Triangle building, in which 
young girls were burned to death or were crushed 
in jumping to the pavement, had shocked the public 
conscience, but laws and their perfunctory enforce- 
ment did not prevent similar fire traps from con- 
tinuing to house clothing shops. 

The industry employed about 60,000 people in 
about 2,000 separate establishments; new shops were 
being constantly opened. In 1913 the Protocol in 
the dress and waist industry added 40,000 workers 
and 700 factories to those under the supervision of 
the Board. One of the first inspections | (August, 
1911)* showed 63 shops in buildings with no fire- 
escapes, 236 with drop-ladders lacking or useless, 153 
with entrances to fire-escapes obstructed, 25 with 
doors locked during working hours, and 1,379 with 
doors opening in. Although over one-third of the 
workers were in shops above the sixth floor, all these 
shops had flimsy wooden partitions, were littered 
with inflammable materials like cotton and woolen 
scraps and pine packing boxes; only 128 had auto- 
matic sprinklers and but 15 practiced any sort of 
fire drill. In lighting and sanitation an even worse 
condition appeared. Medical examination of 800 
workers chosen at random (March and April, 1912) 
showed that only 298 were free from any disease 


4Third Annual Report of the Joint Board of Sanitary Control, 
December, 1913. 
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whatever, and the rest suffered from one or more 
diseases. Of the 800, 21.7 per cent had anaemia, 21 
per cent digestive trouble, 13.7 per cent respiratory 
diseases, 13.9 per cent nervous diseases, and 1.6 per 
cent suffered from tuberculosis. This does not by 
any means exhaust the list. 

Improvement of these conditions could result only 
from the co-operation of those immediately con- 
cerned. Here, if anywhere, an effective community 
of interest existed. The Joint Board of Sanitary 
Control went to work with admirable system and 
energy, sometimes relying on existing law, and some- 
times setting up its own standards in matters which 
the law did not touch. Its constant vigilance and its 
pressure upon the backward employers, heartily 
supported both by the union and the better elements 
of the employers’ association, succeeded in reducing 
hazards to life and health. The direct and easily 
aroused interest of the public in these affairs, not 
obviously connected with the industrial struggle, 
helped the work to be effective. Of course, any 
such agency can do little more than mitigate the 
worst evils necessarily incident to overcrowding in 
a great city. | 

In addition to inspection and encouragement of 
better conditions, the Board conducts educational 
work of preventive nature in safety and sanitation, 
has established cooperative medical and dental clin- 
ics for the workers in the two industries, and has 
assisted the union in founding a tuberculosis sana- 
torium. Both dental clinic and sanatorium are sup- 
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ported entirely by the unions. Progress in safety 
is naturally much easier and more rapid than in 
the health of the workers. 

The best proof of the usefulness of the Board of 
Sanitary Control is that when the Protocol was 
abrogated it continued to function with the consent 
and financial support of both union and employers. 

The first important agreement in the manufacture 
of men’s clothing was that reached in Chicago in 
1910 by Hart, Schaffner, and Marx and their 6,500 
employees. Although in some respects this docu- 
ment is similar to a collective agreement, since the 
firm, having numerous shops, consented to bargain 
collectively with its employees, it is not a collective 
agreement in the sense usual in the clothing indus- 
try—that is, an agreement between the union and a 
group of employers. 

The agreement in its original form did not rec- 
ognize the union, but it established a Board of Ar- 
bitration which should have the final word on all 
disputes during its life, recognized the right of the 
presentation of grievances through a democratically 


chosen ‘‘fellow-workers,’’ and specified that the em- — 


ployer should establish a labor complaint depart- 
ment to entertain such grievances. It was found 
that the labor complaint department, representing 
the disposition of the firm to adjust disputes from 
above, did not prove satisfactory to the workers, 
and that an increasing number of cases was re- 
ferred to the arbitrators. Many of these cases con- 
cerned discrimination and discharge, and could not 
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be decided by people who did not have an intimate 
technical knowledge of the trade, and so could not 
pass on questions of efficiency. On April 1, 1912, 
a Trade Board was therefore established to inves- 
tigate and attempt to settle disputes before they 
were referred to the Board of Arbitration. The 
Trade Board corresponded to the Board of Griev- 
ances in the New York Protocol, and like it was com- 
posed of an equal number of members from each 
side. The union members had to be employees of 
the firm, Unlike the Board of Grievances, however, 
the Trade Board had an impartial chairman. It 
was empowered to appoint chief deputies and depu- 
ties, corresponding to the chief clerks and deputy 
elerks in the Protocol machinery. 

As in New York, the deputies succeeded in adjust- 
ing most of the grievances, and the Trade Board 
most of the others. Only a few ever came before 
the arbitrators. As in New York, by far the greater 
number and the hardest fought of the employees’ 
grievances concerned discharge, and the employer 
seemed to be most bothered by shop strikes. When, 
in the spring of 1913, the agreement was about to 
terminate, prolonged negotiations failed to result in 
its renewal, and a strike seemed imminent. The 
union asked for shorter hours and higher wages, but 
its chief demand was for the closed shop, which it be- 
lieved was necessary to protect its members against 
discrimination. ‘There was a feeling among the 
workers that the small proportion of non-union em- 
ployees not only profited by the gains of the union 
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without sharing in its burdens, but were favored 
by the company in distributing work or cutting down 
the force in the slack seasons. At the last moment 
peace was preserved by the adoption of the prefer- 
ential union shop. The right of review of discharges 
by the Trade Board was granted. The powers of 
the Board of Arbitration were enlarged so that it 
might adjust wages. With these and some minor 
additions, the agreement was renewed for three 
years, 

The rules for the application of union preference 
were carefully formulated in detail, to minimize dis- 
putes. Later the company, wishing to eliminate the 
discharge grievance if possible, worked out an ad- 
mirable technique in the matter. Foremen were not 
allowed to discharge, but after several warnings they 
might suspend. Discharge could come only from 
the labor complaint department. The result was 
that this means of discipline was exercised spar- 
ingly. Only 21 per cent of the employees suspended 
were discharged, and of these over half were rein- 
stated by the Trade Board on review. 

The comparative success of the Hart, Schaffner, 
and Marx agreements in avoiding general strikes 
is due to a number of factors. Here the union was 
dealing with one firm engaged in quantity produc- 
tion, making a good quality of clothing, and having 
a high standing in the trade. Its product was as- 
sured a relatively steady sale through advertising. 
The employer was therefore able to maintain con- 
ditions constantly a little in advance of those ruling 
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throughout the industry, and to eliminate many of 
the inequalities which cause trouble when the indus- 
try as a whole is considered. The full force of 
seasonal fluctuations was not felt in his shops. Fur- 
thermore, he was wise enough to yield point after 
point as the union gained strength and conscious- 
ness of its desires, so that the equilibrium of power 
between the organized workers and the employer 
was constantly expressed in their formal relations. 
In a small degree and to a limited extent, the condi- 
tions in these shops indicate what might be the con- 
ditions throughout the entire industry, if some force 
could control and regulate it efficiently. To say this 
is far from saying, however, that there is no funda- 
mental opposition of interest in the shops concerned, 
and that a point may not sometime be reached when 
this opposition will assume precedence over the 
effective community of interest which has been or- 
ganized and in force since 1910. 

The agreements in the clothing industry were 
among the first to recognize in theory that the public 
has a legitimate interest in adjusting disputes. To 
their boards such distinguished ‘‘representatives of 
the public’’ as Justice Louis D. Brandeis of the 
Supreme Court, United States District Judge Julian 
W. Mack, and Rabbi Judah L. Magnes have been 
called. Such men have given conscientious and valu- 
able service. Yet after all it is little more than a 
matter of form to call them representatives of the 
public in anything like the sense in which the other 
participants are representatives of employer and 
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employee. ‘‘The public” is still a vague and unana- 
lyzed term. It may mean the people in their capac- 
ity of consumer, or the community in its exercise of 
police power for the general good, or the middle 


classes as distinguished from organized labor and ~ 


organized capital. No representative of the public 
in any specific sense can be added to arbitration 
boards until organized consumers, the state, or some 
other functional body elects them to safeguard spe- 
cific interests. The ‘‘representatives of the public’’ 
who have previously been appointed are rather men 
selected as impartial chairmen, chosen on account 
of their reputation, authority, probity, and wisdom. 

In New York the Amalgamated and the manu- 
facturers of men’s clothing for several years have 
had no formal agreement. During the war, the War 
Department established a Board of Standards, and 
later an Administrator for army clothing, who ad- 
justed disputes where government orders were in- 
volved. A strike broke out late in 1918, and was 
finally submitted to the arbitration of an ‘‘ Advisory 
Board’’ consisting of experts in industrial rela- 
tions. This board granted the 44-hour week and 
wage increases, recommending that the concessions 
be applied throughout the country. It later sub- 
mitted, supplementary reports,° based on the Hart, 
Schaffner, and Marx experience, and advised the 
appointment of a labor manager for the em- 
ployers in the New York market, and an impartial 
chairman for the review of discharges and the settle- 

5 See Appendix. 
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ment of other disputes. The aim was not to write 
a formal agreement, but to build a basis on which 
the law of the industry could grow by decisions of 
the impartial chairman, just as public law grows 
by successive decisions of the courts. It should be 
noted that the absence of a formal agreement allows 
the question of wages and hours, as well as other 
issues, to be brought up at any time, rather than at 
some date previously set for the expiration of an 
agreement. This arrangement corresponds more 
flexibly with the realities of the economic situation. 

Subsequently a National Industrial Federation of 
Clothing Manufacturers was formed by the employ- 
ers’ associations in New York, Chicago, Baltimore, 
and Rochester, the chief centers of the men’s cloth- 
ing industry. Hach association appointed an indus- 
trial expert as its labor manager, and the four labor 
managers were united in a board to work out uni- 
form policies. Finally, in the summer of 1919, a 
joint industrial council to cover the nation was 
formed by the National Federation and the Amal- 
gamated union. This council has remained tempo- 
rarily dormant, but there is a chance that it may 
be revived. 

Whether this ambitious undertaking will lead to 
permanent industrial peace, as some of its founders 
hope, remains to be seen, but at least it is an ad- 
vance in systematic regulation of the industry com- 
parable only with the advance made when the unions 
ceased dealing with the separate manufacturers in 
one market, and resorted to collective agreements 
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with an association. It clears the ground for the 
consideration of some of the larger possibilities, 
such as the mitigation of seasonal fluctuations 
through unemployment insurance. It is the first 
joint Industrial Council, the parties to which are 
a national association of manufacturers and a na- 
tional industrial union, to be consummated in the 
United States.° The new experiment in the men’s 
clothing industry is therefore one of the greatest 
significance. 

The latest agreement of the Cap Makers, consum- 
mated in July, 1919, has three interesting innova- 
tions. One is the provision that the schedule of 
wages shall be readjusted every six months to meet 
the changes in the cost of living. This provision 
was included in a number of awards by the govern- 
ment during the abnormal conditions of the war, in 
cases where the employer was protected by the fact 
that he was working on a government contract pro- 
viding for his reimbursement in the event of his 
being forced by the award to grant higher wages. 
Few such provisions, however, have ever before been 
included in a wage agreement between a union and 
a manufacturers’ association dependent on the open 
market. A still more remarkable passage reads: 
‘“‘No manufacturer shall give out work to be made 


6 The coal miners and coal operators developed a somewhat similar 
organization several years ago, but on a basis not recognizing, as 
does this arrangement, the latest achievements of labor’s control in 
the shop. An Industrial: Council in the book and job printing in- 
dustry includes, on the employees’ side, not one industrial union, 
but several craft organizations typical of the old unionism, and 
came near being wrecked by a quarrel between conservative officials 
and radical locals. 
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for him in non-union shops, or buy goods from such 
shops. No manufacturer shall sell goods to a con- 
cern at a time when there exists a controversy be- 
tween the Union and the concern.’’ This clause 
furnishes a suggestion of a new means of extending 
union control. 

The agreements whose operation we have de- 
scribed in some detail.are merely typical of others 
set up in other branches of the industry and in 
other cities. Most of them have undergone much 
the same process of development, modified of course 
by the experience gained in labor management, con- 
ciliation and union tactics, and by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in each case. In every trade and city 
in which the clothing unions are now strong, some 
such agreement exists with a manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation including the most firmly established and 
largest producers. Similar agreements with indi- 
vidual independent manufacturers cover the remain- 
der of the industry in question. The tendency is 
for the manufacturers’ associations to extend over 
an increasing proportion of the industry. They are 
also acting with greater unanimity throughout the 
nation. It is quite possible that the next general 
strike or lockout in the clothing trades may be a 
national one, and it is even within the range of 
vision that a strike may cover various branches of 
the industry at the same time. 


CHAPTER VII 


PHILOSOPHY, STRUCTURE, AND 
STRATEGY 


Tue rapid rise of the unions in the needle trades, 
contending, as they have, against enormous disad- 
vantages, accounts for the keen interest, both 
friendly and hostile, which they have aroused in 
the public and the labor movement. On the one 
hand they are put forward as shining examples for 
the rest of organized labor, and on the other they 
are denounced and persecuted as ‘‘Bolsheviki’’ to 
be shunned by the ‘‘bona-fide’’ unions. Large em- 
ployers who for some years have dealt with these 
organizations praise them in the highest terms and 
are satisfied with existing relations, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they know many of the members 
of the unions concerned are in opposition to the 
whole wage system.’ Yet there are still leaders of 
organized labor who believe it their duty to cleanse 
the movement of the influence of these radical 
bodies. To the observer both these attitudes, strange 
as they may seem, must give evidence of the power 
which the needle-trades unions have developed; to 


1 Ray Stannard Baker in the Evening Post, N. Y., of February 18, 
1920, gives opinions of employers concerning the labor situation in 
the clothing industry. 
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him the primary question would be, not whether they 
are ‘‘good”’ or ‘‘bad,’’ but what sort of thing are 
they, and wherein lies the source of their success? 
How were the workers employed in industries with 
such a chaotic economic structure able to build such 
strong organizations? 

The strength of these unions lies primarily in the 
type of unionism they have developed—a type which 
binds their members in a fraternity of ideals, and 
is based on a sense of solidarity in a tireless strug- 
gle towards a new system of society. It is a com- 
mon consciousness that makes it possible to knit 
together workers of the most divergent trades and 
_ varied standards into a united army, always re- 
sponsive and ready for concerted action. This 
spiritual brotherhood, based upon a common aspira- 
tion—a thing which the old unionism so badly lacks 
—made it possible for the needle workers to create 
more powerful and cohesive organizations than could 
their employers. The supremacy of organization 
gives the workers their firm hold in the industry 
and explains in large measure their achievements. 
History here has repeated one of its frequent par- 
adoxes. The very weakness and backwardness of 
the industrial structure in the manufacture of cloth- 
ing, the very difficulties which the labor organiza- 
tions had to face, forced them early in their struggle 
to embrace principles which gave them their ulti- 
mate power. 

The fundamental differences between the old and 
the new unionism lie not so much in the form of 
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organization as in the attitude toward the methods 
and purposes of the labor struggle. The gulf is to 
be found in ideology rather than in structure. The 
fact that the old unionism so obstinately clings to 
the remnants of craft or trade organization, while 
the new unionism strives towards complete indus- 
trialism, is merely the sequence of that difference 
in attitude which makes the former seek its power 
in a kind of bargaining partnership with capital, 
while the latter looks for its strength primarily to 
the solidarity of the working class, with a resulting 
disbelief in the ultimate necessity of profit-making 
capital. The old unionism has no quarrel with the 
fundamentals of capitalist society. It does not ques- 
tion the right of private property to control pro- 
duction. In any case, it acquiesces in this right; 
it recognizes the ‘‘reasonable’’ profit and dividends 
on honest investment. The very conception of the 
class struggle is barred from its dictionary. Its 
hostilities are directed merely against ‘‘those em- 
ployers who refuse to understand modern indus- 
trial conditions and constant needs for advancement 
of the working people.’’? It fully and unreservedly 
endorses the primitive theory of competition as the 
only reliable incentive of human endeavor and prog- 
ress. 

The old unionism therefore struggles only for the 
immediate betterment of the condition of the work- 
ing people, while the new unionism thinks of imme- 


2 This and succeeding quotations on the old unionism are from the 
testimony of Samuel Gompers, President of the A. F. of L., before 
the Industrial Relations Commission, May, 1914. 
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diate improvéments merely as a means toward a 
larger end. The old unionism concentrates all its 
efforts on here and now, on the problems of today, 
on those proximate difficulties which vary from trade 
to trade and from industry to industry. ‘‘It works 
along the line of least resistance,’’ and this line is 
different according to circumstances. Not merely 
has it no vision, no announced program, no dream 
of its own, but it wishes none; more than that, it 
believes every vision or dream or comprehensive 
program a serious danger, which may divert the 
attention of the workers from the struggle for im- 
mediate betterment. Though zealously protecting 


its right to strike as a safeguard against ‘‘bad’’ 


employers who refuse their workers a voice ‘‘in 
determining the questions affecting the relations be- 
tween themselves and their employers,’’ the old 
unionism looks to collective bargaining to bring the 
sentiments and views of the employers ‘‘in entire 
accord with the organization of the working people.’’ 
The old unionism appeals to the business or trading 
consciousness, while the new unionism makes its 
chief appeal to the desire for ultimate economic 
emancipation. 

The old unionism was not so much the result of 
plans of leadership as it was the result of adapta- 
tion to conditions. Taking the line of least resist- 
ance may be repugnant as a social philosophy; it is 
likely to be, however, the course pursued in the early 
stages of any human institution. Well considered 
programs, aims, and methods based on a broad social 
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view, are always of later origin. They come, for 
the masses, only when the initial progress along the 
line of least resistance has led to a point where 
greater freedom of action and choice are possible, 
or when all lines of resistance reveal so many ob- 
stacles that to hew out the highway of a great ideal 
becomes indispensable for making one’s way at all. 
It would take us too far if we were here to make 
a complete historical analysis of the old unionism 
in this country, but a few suggestions might not be 
amiss. 

With inexhaustible resources of free land, with 
many opportunities to acquire property, with an 
apparently unlimited political equality, the Ameri- 
can working people did not for a long time develop 
much class-consciousness. The whole attitude of 
the nation was one of individual ‘‘getting on,’’ and 
this conception of affairs was always sustained by 
literature, the press, and public education. Early 
unionism was frequently of a welfare nature. Mu- 
tual- assistance in need, cultural self-perfection, 
vague ‘‘uplift’’ common to the whole people with- 
out distinction of class or position, were its main 
characteristics. Political movements of the workers 
were usually directed toward increasing the oppor- 
tunities for individual advancement rather than to- 
ward improving the status of wage-earners as a 
whole. The free-soil parties, for instance, were of 
this nature. When small groups of workers began 
to combine for strictly economic betterment, their 
field of activity was naturally confined to the exelu- 
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sive possessors of skill in a given handicraft. Ma- 
chinery had not become a widespread substitute for 
the skilled craftsman, and, in the industries which 
machinery had conquered, organization was slow. 
The line of least resistance led to manipulation of 
demand and supply in the labor markets. The op- 
portunity of improving the conditions of the skilled 
worker by limiting the supply of labor and elim- 


inating competition within the group was con- 


siderable. 

The labor market of each trade at this stage was 
still little influenced by the labor market in other 
trades. The more skill a trade demands, the less it 
can depend on a surplus of labor elsewhere. Hvery 
effort to minimize competition and so improve bar- 
gaining conditions could naturally count on far 
greater success when limited to a trade than when 
extended to an entire industry. For practical 
achievement, for immediate betterment, the craft 
union was the best form of organization. The 
methods it worked out were those calculated to cre- 
ate the most favorable conditions in bargaining 
with employers. Long and strictly regulated ap- 
prenticeship, limitations on the admission of new 
members, undisputed jurisdiction over the workers 
concerned, detailed regulations for accepting or 
leaving a job, rules limiting the productivity of the 
worker, the so-called ‘‘permit system,’’ and the 
union label, were all intended to put craft groups 
on a better footing when it came to bargaining with 
their several employers. This was the goal of the 
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craft union; if it attained recognition and the closed 
shop, it could rest at its ease. 

The results accomplished by these methods were 
in the early stages obvious. The difference between 
the high status of the skilled and organized workers 
and the misery of the unskilled and unorganized 
was so striking that there was no doubt that the 
craft union ‘‘delivered the goods’’ to those whom 
it was formed to serve. This led to the further 
strengthening of the craft union, and to a large 
measure of complacency. The result of early neces- 
sity was, in the minds of leaders and of many work- 
ing people themselves, converted into a principle. 
The program of no program, the policy of no policy, 
and the philosophy of no philosophy, were them- 
selves transmuted into a set of eternal and ideal 
doctrines. Even long after industrial conditions had 
radically changed, after craftsmen had been almost 
all replaced by machinery, after competition itself 
ceased to be such an important factor and the lines 
of demarcation between trades had become. most 
vague, after, in the natural course of development, 
the trades union had supplanted the craft union, and 
even the industrial union—such as the United Mine 
Workers—had come into existence within the fold 
of the American Federation of Labor, this ideology 
still retained its firm hold upon the official labor 
movement. The old unionism is distinguished now 
not by its structure, but rather by a lingering craft 
interpretation of life, and by a narrow attitude 
toward the aims and tasks of the labor movement. 
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Entirely different conditions surrounded the 
growth of the labor movement in the needle trades. ~ 
The distribution of free land had ceased to be such 
a strong influence by the ’eighties, when these indus- 
tries absorbed the immigrant hordes—and the Jews 
were not accustomed to living on the land in any 
ease. The immigrant was handicapped in ex- 
perimenting, in pioneering, and in advancing his 
commercial fortunes, by his lack of knowledge of 
the language and customs of the country. Even the 
apparent political equality did not embrace him for 
several years after his arrival, and then only as the 
result of exceptional effort on his part. Our system 
of public education and press had little or no influ- 
ence on him. While the intolerable conditions of 
work in the clothing shops and the low wages barred 
the great masses from the wider aspects of life, there 
was from the beginning a considerable nucleus of 
cultivated socialist intellectuals who had through 
force of circumstances become manual workers, and 
who naturally took the lead in every effort towards 
organization. 

A far more important factor, however, was the 
utter impossibility of accomplishing results by fol- 
lowing the policies established by the American 
labor movement. Competition in the labor markets 
of the needle trades, at least in the formative period 
of the unions, could not be limited. The flood of 
immigration increased every year, and most of the 
operations did not demand much skill. With the 
single exception of the cutters, the period of ap- 
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prenticeship necessary for acquiring average ability 
in the needle trades is too short to create much of 
a barrier around the crafts. It is easy to pass from 
any one of the trades_to another. The conditions 
in any one of the trades affect too directly those of 
all others to permit separatism. 

The cutters, who were the first to organize, did 
pass through a development similar in some respects 
to that of the general labor movement. At an early 
period, when the passage from the cutting craft to 
the employing class was somewhat easier, they prac- 
ticed the welfare type of unionism, with benefits, 
vague idealism, ceremonials, ete. Later they had 
craft locals, businesslike, conservative, and aloof. 
Even after the internationals were formed they 
retained a certain separatism within the organiza- 
tion, considering themselves a sort of aristocracy. 
As the large unions grew, however, they became 
more and more dependent on the majority of their 
fellows. Recent innovations in cutting machinery, 
which eliminate some of the skill of the old handi- 
craftsman, hastened the process. But perhaps what 
had more effect than anything else was that in some 
cases they were actually outdistanced in wages and 
conditions by other crafts who whole-heartedly ac- 
cepted the new unionism from the beginning. The 
cutters now have little particularism. 

The large number of small and transitory firms, 
the keen competition among them on the one hand, 
and among the workers on the other, and the highly 
seasonal character of the industry, made all con- 
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ditions so unstable and fluctuating that it seemed 
impossible for most of the workers to hope for 
material improvement without abolishing the capital- 
ist régime. The evils of competition were so ap- 
parent and abhorrent that the workers could not 
think of it as a valuable incentive to human endeavor 
and progress. The business-like method of the old 
unionism,—entrenching in the separate crafts, mak- 
ing a gain here and there, and extending the organ- 
ization bit by bit,—was evidently inapplicable under 
these conditions. A strike in a single prosperous 
shop or group of shops could bring only ephemeral 
gains. The proprietor of the struck shop would 
transfer his work to outside sub-manufacturers or 
contractors, or would entirely reorganize his estab- 
lishment a few blocks away, with a new staff. Con- 
cessions granted at the height of the season would 
be taken away, often with interest, as soon as the 
slack season set in. While in the general labor move- 
ment partial gains occurred before large organiza- 
tion, the process in the needle trades was the re- 
verse. Almost a complete organization had to be 
accomplished before any lasting improvement could 
be brought about. Organizers who held out promises 
of immediate betterments through partial action 
could not arouse the interest of the workers after 
many years of hopeless struggle. The labor move- 
ment in these industries had to build its organized 
strength upon a class consciousness looking towards 
complete economic emancipation. 

The creation of this consciousness and hope was, 
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however, a Herculean task. It took decades of in- 
cessant agitation and education to coalesce the 
human atoms scattered over such an endless number 
and variety of shops into a solid, living organism. 
During these decades the union were growing in 
potentiality, in the common consciousness of the 
workers, rather than in tangible form and achieve- 
ment. To the outsider the needle workers seemed 
unorganizable; even the insiders, the group of de- 
voted leaders, were ready to despair of their own 
ability to accomplish results. The leadership of the 
old unionism seemed to be infinitely more successful. 
It was this appearance which, at the first convention 
of the United Garment Workers in 1891, led the 
radical delegates, imbued though they were with the 
principles of the new unionism, to elect as officers 
a group of conservative unionists, and to affiliate 
immediately with the American Federation of Labor, 
which was in bitter opposition to socialism. 

But this attempt to take a leaf out of the book 
of old unionism has now shown conclusively how 
ill adapted its methods are to the clothing industry. 
The failure of the United Garment Workers is not 
chiefly a failure of persons, it is a failure of method. 
As soon as this method changed, as soon as the 
majority of the members came over to the new Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, it became possible to 
create an almost one-hundred per cent organization 
in the same men’s clothing industry in which the 
United Garment Workers never succeeded in gain- 
ing a firm foothold. 
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When the preliminary process of agitation and 
propaganda was at last completed, when a common 
consciousness had become rooted in the minds of 
the working people, a single stroke was enough to 
give the potential organizations tangible shape, and 
to endow them with a deeper solidarity and a firmer 
control over their members and industries than the 
old unionism could ever attain. This explains their 
dramatic appearance on our social surface and their 
sudden success. The appeal to organize for imme- 
diate betterment failed not merely to bring any or- 
ganization but also to achieve any betterment. The 
appeal to organize for the ultimate emancipation of 
the working class, disregarding immediate advan- 
tages, brought about not merely an almost complete 
organization, but also very substantial betterments. 

The philosophy of the new unionism, like every 
vital philosophy, was not born complete, and is being 
enriched continually. It does not exist in a formal 
way even in the minds of the working people adher- 
ing to the organizations that exemplify it. It will 
be found rather as a mental attitude, an imperfectly 
expressed interpretation of events. Yet a movement 
based primarily on the conscious views of its adher- 
ents, as the new unionism is, was bound to attempt 
at an early period to formulate its philosophy as 
concisely as possible. As previously stated, the first 
convention of the United Garment Workers adopted 
a radical constitution, declaring for the recognition 
of the socialist newspapers, the Arbeiter Zeitung, 
the People, and the Volks Zeitung, as the official 
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organs of the union, and for agitation among its 
membership in favor of participating in the political 
activities of the socialists. Of course the action of 
the officers quickly made these provisions dead 
letters. The next oldest international in the needle 
trades, the United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, for- 
mulated its social creed in the following preamble to 
its constitution: 


“‘Recognizing the fact that the world is divided into two 
classes, the class that produces all wealth—the working 
class—and the class that owns and controls the means of 
production—the capitalist class; 

‘*Recognizing the fact that the concentration of wealth 
and power in the hand of the capitalist class is the cause 
of the workingmen’s economic oppression; and 

‘‘Recognizing the fact that only through organization 
and by united effort can the workers secure their right to 
enjoy the wealth created by their labor; 

‘Therefore, we, the workers of the Hat and Cap Trade, 
have formed this organization under the name of the 
UNITED CLOTH HAT AND CAP MAKERS OF 
NORTH AMERICA, in order to improve our conditions 
and secure by united action our due share of the products 
of our labor; to establish a shorter work day; to elevate 
our moral and intellectual standard and develop our class 
consciousness by means of propaganda and the press; to 
cooperate with the national and universal labor movement 
for the final emancipation of the wage earner and for the 
establishment of the Cooperative Commonwealth.’’ 


The preamble to the constitution of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, while of 


the same nature, defines more clearly the method of _ 
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attaining the final emancipation of the wage-earner. 
It announces as its aim, ‘‘to organize industrially 
into a class-conscious trade union’’ in order ‘‘to 
bring about a system of society wherein the workers 
shall receive the full value of their product.’? In 
the above preambles all the elements of the new 
unionism were already contained. Further develop- 
ment, however, was necessary to expand these ele- 
ments into a complete system. These preambles 
are vague with regard to the method in which the 
**Cooperative Commonwealth’’ or the ‘‘system of 
society wherein the workers shall receive the full 
value of their product”’’ is to be brought about. The 
Cap Makers see this method as cooperation with the 
national and universal labor movement; the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers refer to ‘‘cooperation with work- 
ers in other industries,’’ but from the context it ap- 
pears that they put much more weight upon political 
representation of the workers ‘‘on the various legis- 
lative bodies by representatives of the political party 
whose aim is the abolition of the capitalist system.’’ 

The constitution of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, as the latest in the series and also as one 
created in direct opposition to the old unionism, 
gives a fuller and more definite expression of faith. 
Says the preamble: 


‘*The economic organization of Labor has been called 
into existence by the capitalist system of production, under 
which the division between the ruling class and the ruled 
class is based upon the ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, The class owning those means is the one that is 
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ruling, the class that possesses nothing but its labor power, 
which is always on the market as a commodity, is the one 
that is being ruled. 

‘*A constant and unceasing struggle is being waged be- 
tween these two classes. 

‘In this struggle the economic organization of Labor, 
the union, is a natural weapon of offense and defense in 
the hands of the working class. 

‘‘But in order to be efficient, and effectively serve its 
purpose, the union must in its structure correspond to 
the prevailing system of the organization of industry. 

“‘Modern industrial methods are very rapidly wiping 
out the old craft demarcations, and the resultant condi- 
tions dictate the organization of Labor along industrial 
lines. 

‘‘The history of the Class Struggle in this country for 
the past two decades amply testifies to the ineffectiveness 
of the form, methods and spirit of craft unionism. It 
also shows how dearly the working class has paid for its 
failure to keep apace with industrial development. 

‘‘The working class must accept the principles of In- 
dustrial Unionism or it is doomed to impotence. 

“‘The same forces that have been making for Industrial 
Unionism are likewise making for a closer inter-industrial 
alliance of the working class. 

‘‘The industrial and inter-industrial organization, built 
upon the solid rock of clear knowledge and class conscious- 
ness, will put the organized working class in actual con- 
trol of the system of production, and the working class 
will then be ready to take possession of it.’’ 


The philosophy of the new unionism has molded 
the structure, and still more, the strategy of these 
organizations. Deriving their strength from the 
class consciousness of their membership, they must 


; 
: 
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depend upon intelligent appreciation by the rank and 
file of their problems and policies. It is necessary 
that every member shall identify himself with the 
organization, shall think of it as an embodiment of 
his own aspirations and will. The leadership in 
these organizations, regardless of the manner of 
election, must therefore be of a somewhat, different 
nature from the leadership in the old unionism, This 
difference cannot be adequately expressed in any 
constitutional provisions with regard either to 
the selection or the authority of the officers. The 
methods of election in the unions of clothing workers 
are not uniform and do not differ materially from 
those practiced by the organizations of the business 
type. The general officers of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers and the Hat and Cap Makers are elected by 
their biennial conventions; the general officers of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers are nominated by 
their biennial conventions and elected by a referen- 
dum vote of the membership. The same methods are 
employed by the old unionism. The fundamental 
difference lies rather in the attitude of the leader- 
ship toward the rank and file and of the rank and 
file toward the leadership. 

The old unionist is inclined to think of the union | 
as a business concern. His attitude toward it is 
similar to the attitude of a stockholder toward a 
corporation. As long as the directors of a cor- 
poration keep it solvent, as long as dividends are 
paid regularly, the stockholders have no further 
interest in the affairs of the concern and are ready 
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to leave it entirely in the hands of the management. 
They do not want to be bothered by detailed con- 
sideration of methods or policies. Results are all 
they ask; the rest they are ready and anxious to 
forget. On the other hand, the directors hold them- 
selves accountable to the stockholders only for im- 
mediate results; they are likely to consider it an 
intrusion if any but the large stockholders attempt 
to interfere in the policies of the business. 

The business consideration is to the new unionist 
only secondary; he is mainly interested in the organ- 
ization itself as the expression of his aspiration to 
control the industrial system. The immediate gains 
are, both to the members and the leaders, a by- 
product derived in the process of work on the main 
task, the preparation of the workers for actual con- 
trol of production. This attitude makes methods 
and policies far more important than immediate re- 
sults accomplished. Consciously and unconsciously, 
the rank and file imbued with the spirit of the new 
unionism will always look behind immediate ad- 
vantage to that higher goal to which they have 
dedicated their efforts. Their revolt against being 
arbitrarily ruled was their original motive for organ- 
ization, and they cannot be expected to submit long 
to boss-rule in their own communities. Neither will 
they be over-anxious to give undue authority to 
their representatives. 

The leadership in these unions therefore has more 
the character of spiritual guidance in a voluntary 
fraternity somewhat like the church communities at 
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the beginnings of Christianity, than of authoritative 
control even by democratic rulers. The rank and 
file look to their leadership for enlightenment, advice, 
and counsel, but they consider the will of the people 
as the superior wisdom and expect their leaders to 
abide by it. The leaders see the mainspring of power 
of the organization in the mass volition of the 
membership. They are therefore extremely reluc- 
tant to use arbitrarily their authority or discretion. 
To undertake any important step, however advis- 
able, before the rank and file has come to will that 
step would be to undermine the only power that 
could make it successful. It cannot be said that 
the legal safeguards against abuse of authority are 
much stricter than in the more advanced organiza- 
tions of the old type. But there is the safeguard of 
an always alert public opinion, of mutual confidence 
and respect, of a common ideal to serve as a criterion 
in the shaping of policies, 

The structure of these organizations cannot be 
fully outlined on the basis of written constitutions 
or by-laws; it contains numerous extra-legal insti- 
tutions which play a decisive part in their life. 
Furthermore, the practices are not rigidly fixed. 
Regarding the processes of society themselves as 
constantly in flux, the unions readily change their 
practices to meet changed conditions. But in all 
changes the supreme consideration is to make it 
possible for the organization to have behind its every 
action the comprehension and resolution of the 
membership. ; 
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The supreme authority in each of the clothing 
unions is concentrated in the industrial unit, repre- 
senting the entire membership in the United States 
and Canada. The will of the membership as a whole 
constitutionally finds its expression in the periodic 
convention, in the General Executive Board and 
General Officers who administer the affairs of the 
union between conventions, and in the Referendum, 
which may be invoked at any time. As a matter of 
established practice, the general will also finds ex- 
pression in the General Membership Mass Meeting, 
and in the Joint Meeting of all Local Union Execu- 
tive Boards of any given locality. 
Next in authority to the industrial unit are the 
trade units of the various localities, which constitu- 
tionally are governed by the several Joint Boards or 
Councils—for instance, the Amalgamated New York 
Joint Board of Men’s Clothing. Extra-legally, the 
trade unit is much influenced by meetings of the 
Shop Chairmen of the locality and trade. The Joint 
Boards are made up of delegates from Local Unions, 
whereas the Shop Chairmen represent the workers 
by shops, and are in constant touch with the rank 
and file at their places of work. 
_ The smallest constitutional unit is the Local 

Union; this subdivision is merely for administrative 
purposes and as a rule wields virtually no authority 
in control of industrial action. Strikes, for instance, 
are usually called by Joint Boards rather than by 
Locals. Because of its purely administrative func- 
tions the composition of the local varies widely. 
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Extra-legally, the smallest unit is the shop, with its 
shop committee or price committee and shop chair- 
man, elected by the members employed in a given 
manufacturing plant or subdivision of such plant. 
This is a most important functional division in the 
industrial activities of the union. 

In order to give a clear idea of this administra- 
tive machinery, it is necessary to describe it in more 
detail, beginning with the smaller units and working 
up to the main one. 

The local union consists as a rule of the workers 
at a single craft or operation, such as cutters, 
operators, pressers, basters, tailors, blockers, sizers, 
trimmers, finishers, muff-bed makers, hat frame 
makers, etc. Sometimes it consists of workers of 
different crafts but of the same nationality. Such, 
for instance, is Local 280 of the Amalgamated, con- 
sisting of Italian workers of all crafts in the pants 
trade, or Local 43, consisting of Jewish operators, 
finishers, and pressesrs living in Brooklyn. There is 
now a tendency, in distinct sections of a large city 
or in smaller towns where the membership is not too 
large, to make the local union coterminous with the 
locality irrespective of craft. A similar principle 
is applied to minority nationality groups such as 
Lithuanians, Italians, Slovenians, Russians, and 
Poles. 

The nature of administrative functions differs 
among locals, even within the same organization. 
The special history of the craft, its position in the 
trade or industry, the extent of its organization, are 
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responsible for these differences.- There are, how- 
ever, some functions that are common to all locals. 
The local is the unit of representation in the general 
convention, the number of delegates to which it is 
entitled depending on its size. Another common 
function is the election of delegates to the Joint 
Board. Practically all locals in the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers, and some in the other 
unions, collect the per capita tax from the members, 
see that they remain in good standing, serve as em- 
ployment agencies for manufacturers and members, 
and give consideration to grievances of members 
which are later submitted to the Joint Board for 
action. The locals give preliminary consideration 
to trade problems with the purpose of bringing in 
recommendations to the Joint Board, and serve as 
voting units for all decisions of the Joint Board 
submitted to the membership for ratification. They 
discuss and decide any disputes among their mem- 
bers. Finally, perhaps the main function of the 
local is the cultivation of good will and good fellow- 
ship among the members. It is the social force of 
cohesion and propaganda in the union. This ac- 
counts in large measure for the varied forms which 
the locals take. 

The government of the local is in the hands of 
the meeting, the local executive board, and the local 
officials. The meeting is the supreme authority, sub- 
ject only to referendum of the membership. There 
are no fixed rules as to the use of the referendum, 
but it is usually ordered only by a vote of the 
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meeting. Many locals elect their executive boards 
and officials by this means; no local will decide a 
question effecting vitally its whole membership— 
such as the raising of dues—without a referen- 
dum. 

The local executive board, consisting of no less 
than five members, is the governing body of the local 
between meetings. It is usually elected for a term 
of from six to twelve months. The officials are sub- 
ject to the supervision of the executive board. The 
number and kind of officials depends upon the size 
and nature of the local. The chairman of the execu- 
tive board, sometimes called also the president of 
the local, is an unpaid officer but an influential one. 
The recording secretary is usually paid a nominal 
sum and his duty is to keep the minutes of local and 
board meetings; but he is also an influential officer. 
In the larger locals there is a paid secretary, de- 
voting all his time to the work. The one paid officer 
in all locals is the financial secretary. He is charged 
with the collection of dues, initiation fees, and assess- 
ments, whenever this duty is left to the local, and 
with the paying of bills and guarding the funds un- 
less, as in the case of some large locals, responsibility 
for the account is placed with a special unpaid 
treasurer. Some of the larger locals, including vir- 
tually all those in the Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
also have paid managers. The duties of the manager 
are not clearly defined. He has a general super- 
vision over the office staff, and serves as a link be- 
tween the general office or the Joint Board and the 
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membership of his local. He also exercises a sort of 
moral leadership and guidance. This office is now 
becoming obsolete. 

The next larger unit, the local trade or sub-indus- 
try, is governed by the Joint Board, also known as 
the Joint Council or District Council. There are, 
however, cases where the functions of the trade unit 
are exercised by a local union. Such a case is Local 
25 of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
which represents the whole New York dress and 
waist making trade, including all the crafts with the 
single exception of the cutters. Other cases are the 
industrial locals previously mentioned, such as Local 
7 of the United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, a Boston 
unit which embraces all the crafts, including the 
cutters. There are many such cases in the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers, because this industry is divided 
into so many distinct trades, each with a compar- 
atively small number of employees. 

In New York City, the largest center of the 
women’s clothing industry, the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers has nine trade units. The Cloak- 
makers Joint Board, which embraces ten locals, is 
the largest and oldest, having a total membership of 
over 40,000. The second is Local 25, with a member- 
ship of well over 25,000. The cause for the growth 
of such a large local without subdivisions lies in its 
dramatic history. The local began with a small 
nucleus, and when it called its first big strike in 1909, 
it did not expect that nearly the entire trade would 
join it. Since then its activity and prestige have 
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tended to keep it together. Now, however, it has 
become so large as to be a little unwieldy, and sub- 
division by race and craft is beginning, though 
control of industrial action is left as usual in the 
hands of the trade unit. At the end of 1919 an 
Italian branch know as Local 89 of Ladies Waist 
and Dress Makers was created. There is also a 
movement to make subdivisions for drapers, fin- 
ishers, tuckers, hemstitchers, and pressers. The in- 
troduction of new machinery bringing with it in- 
ereased specialization strengthens this tendency. 
The other trade units are, respectively, Local 62, 
White Goods Workers, Local 6, Embroidery Workers 
on machine embroidery, Local 66, Bonnaz Embroid- 
ery Workers on fancy embroidery, Local 41, House 
Dress, Kimono and Bath Robe Workers, Local 45, 
Petticoat Workers, a newly organized trade, Local 
50, Children’s Dress Makers, and finally, Local 44, 
a nucleus for Corset Workers. * 

’ The United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers have in 
New York two trade units, the Joint Council of the 
Cap Makers, with a membership of over 5,000, and 
the Joint Board of the Ladies’ Straw Hat and 
Millinery Workers, with a membership of about 
7,000. 

The International Fur Workers Union has three 
trade units, the New York Fur Workers Joint 
Board, with 4 locals aggregating 8,000 members, the 
Fur Cap and Trimming Workers Board with 4 locals 


8The corset workers have only recently been organized. The 
strongest locals are in Bridgeport, Conn., Local 33, consisting of all 
crafts except cutters, and 34, the cutters. 
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and 800 members, and the Dressed Fur Workers 
Board, with 6 locals and 2,200 members. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
have in New York four trade units: the New York 
Joint Board of Men’s Clothing, with 26 locals, the 

‘Children’s Clothing Workers’ Joint Board, with 11 
locals, the Shirtmakers’ Joint Board, with 3 locals, 
and the Overall Makers Board. The men’s and chil- 
dren’s boards are now to be combined. The Cutters’ 
Local 4 consists of the cutters of all these units, and 
is a quasi-unit by itself. It is represented on the 
Joint Board of Men’s Clothing with a voice and vote 
on all questions except finance. 

The Joint Board, Joint Council, or District Coun- 
cil is the real power in the trade for the respective 
locality. All negotiations with the manufacturers 
about existing collective agreements, all dealings 
with boards of adjustment, grievance committees, or 
offices of the impartial chairmen, are under the 
authority and supervision of the Joint Boards. They 
also work out and present demands at the time of 
expiration of agreements, though in such cases the 
General Office is usually called in for advice and 
counsel. All decisions concerning strikes are made 
by the Joint Board, though in case of a general strike 
of the trade, the sanetion of the General Executive 
Board is necessary. The Joint Board apportions the 
amount of dues and assessments that each affiliated 
local shall pay. In short, the Joint Board acts as 
the executive of a single industrial group. The local 
unions are merely administrative branches, with 
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somewhat more extended authority than a branch 
usually has. 

The Joint Board is composed of delegates from 
every local union within its territorial and indus- 
trial jurisdiction. The number of delegates to which 
the local is entitled varies with the organization. 
In the International Ladies’ Garment Workers, every 
local, regardless of its size, sends five delegates; 
the Hat and Cap Makers also give locals an equal 
number of delegates; in the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, the number of delegates to which a local 
is entitled depends upon its size. Each local may 
have at least one delegate and no local more than 
four; locals of about 300 members have 2 delegates 
and those above 1,000 have three. The Amalgamated 
Joint Board is the only body which has two kinds of 
delegates: ‘‘full-fledged’’ with voice and vote, from 
locals directly represented on the Board, and dele- 
gates with voice but no vote from locals indirectly 
represented. The indirect representation comes 
from crafts only remotely connected with the men’s 
clothing industry, such as Lapel Makers, Button- 
Hole Makers, Wholesale Clothing Clerks, Bushel- 
men, and Clothing Drivers and Helpers. Each has 
two delegates, and they join in the formulation of 
larger policies and general enterprises. In all the 
rest, however, they maintain their autonomy, as 
semi-independent trade unions. 

The Joint Boards have a number of paid and un- 
paid officers to transact their business. The unpaid 
officers are usually limited to a chairman and record- 
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ing secretary. In the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, the Joint Board elects from its own number a 
Board of Directors consisting of fourteen members, 
as an executive committee with authority to act 
between meetings and with the duty of giving pre- 
liminary consideration to every important question 
and bringing in a report with recommendations to 
the Joint Board. The number and kind of paid 
officers vary with the size of the respective Boards 
and the business they have to attend to. In most 
cases the Joint Board has a General Manager, a 
Secretary-Treasurer, District Managers or Trade 
Managers, Assistant Managers, and as many Busi- 
ness Agents as may be necessary. The International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Joint Board also has a 
Recording Secretary. 

The General Manager is elected either by the Joint 
Board (Ladies’ Garment Workers, Furriers) or by 
a referendum vote of the membership (Amalga- 
mated). Nominations in the latter case are made 
by the local unions, every local being entitled to 
nominate one candidate by majority vote. The 
District Managers of the Ladies’ Garment Workers 
are appointed by the Joint Board from among the 
Business Agents. The Trade Managers exist only 
in the Amalgamated, on account of the special struc- 
ture of the men’s clothing industry. It is subdivided 
into three sections: the making of coats, pants, and 
vests, which are produced as a rule in separate shops. 
These divisions are highly specialized, and an 
operator or presser in one cannot easily be replaced 
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by a worker of the same craft in another. Each of 
these three subtrades therefore has an advisory joint 
board, which has no authority, but gives special con- 
sideration to the needs of the trade and brings in 
reports and recommendations to the Joint Board of 
Men’s Clothing. Each advisory board has it Trade 
Manager, elected by a referendum vote of the mem- 
bers concerned. The Trade Managers follow closely 
_ the development of their trades, and serve as links 
between the General Manager of the Joint Board 
and the respective subdivisions. The Italian locals 
also have an advisory joint board of their own, 
which has an Assistant Manager, but no Manager. 
The Assistant Managers in the other boards are ap- 
pointed by the Manager with the approval of the 
Board of Directors, 

The Business Agents perform many duties, but 
are chiefly used as emissaries of the Joint Board in 
dealing with individual manufacturers, in settling 
minor disputes, and in seeing that agreements are 
carried out. If trouble arises in any shop which 
cannot be settled without reference to the Joint 
Board, the Business Agent is at once called in. The 
system of selecting the Business Agents varies. In 
the Ladies’ Garment Workers they used to be nom- 
inated by locals and elected by general ballot, each 
local being entitled to a quota of Business Agents 
depending on its size. This process depended too 
much on electioneering and resulted frequently in 
the choice of unqualified candidates, since the mem- 
bers as a whole had little knowledge of the long list 
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of names submitted. Now, after the quotas of Busi- 
ness Agents for the several locals have been ap- 
portioned, an announcement is issued by the Joint 
Board that all who feel themselves qualified for the 
office shall make applications. <A sort of civil service 
examination is then held, the examining board con- 
sisting of a committee from the Joint Board, with 
members invited from among prominent persons in 
the labor movement. Those receiving the highest 
marks are appointed, provided, however, that the 
quotas from the several locals are properly filled. 
The practice in the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
is similar, but in this case all candidates who receive 
a passing mark are submitted to referendum vote 
of the locals in the respective trades, the trades vot- 
ing separately. In the other unions, one or the other 
of these two systems, with slight modifications, is 
used. ' 

The taxation systems of the unions are carefully 
planned. In the Amalgamated Clothing Workers the 
Joint Board collects all the dues through the central 
office. Out of the 35c. weekly per capita, the Board re- 
tains 17%e. pays 12%. to the General Office, and 5e. 
to the local union. A similar procedure obtains in the 
Furriers Union. In the United Cloth Hat and Cap 
Makers, the local unions collect the dues—30c. per 
week—and pass on to the Joint Board 5c., to the 
Joint Council 8c., and to the General Office 12c. 
There is a movement here to substitute the method 
of the Amalgamated. The International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers have an entirely different system. At 
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the beginning ‘of each six-months’ period, the Joint 
Board makes up a budget of expenditures. A re- 
volving fund is then created to cover the expenses 
of one month. Each local contributes-its share to 
this fund in proportion to its membership. At the 
end of the month a statement of actual expenditures 
is made up and the total sum divided proportionally 
among the locals. Bills are sent to the locals for 
their respective shares. This revolving fund at 
present is $25,000; the per capita which the Joint 
Board thus receives amounts to about llc. per week; 
besides this, the locals pay 6c. a week to the General 
Office, and retain the remainder of the dues them- 
selves. The local unions, of course, do not need for 
current expenses all the money in their treasuries; 
the greater part of it goes toward building up re- 
serve and defense funds to be used in case of a 
strike. In an emergency the locals supply the Joint 
Board with proportional contributions. 

The extra-legal shop committees and shop chair- 
men are highly important factors in the trade units. 
The shop chairman is an unpaid official elected by 
all the workers of a shop out of their own number, 
irrespective of their crafts. In the very big shops, 
separate crafts may have chairmen of their own, 
but there is always a general chairman for the entire 
shop. The shop committee consists of several 
workers elected to act with the chairman. Where 
the crafts have chairmen of their own, these act as 
members of the committee. Whenever a dispute 
arises in a shop, it must be handled first by the shop 
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chairman and committee. The collective agreements 
usually provide for this preliminary negotiation. If 
a settlement is arrived at with the employer on the 
spot, it is virtually final, though the members have 
the right of appeal to the executive board of their 
local and through it to the Joint Board, which may 
reopen the issue in the way prescribed in the agree- 
ment. In the few shops still under a piece-work 
system, the shop chairman and shop committee also 
negotiate about prices. 

But the shop chairmen perform a far more im- 
portant function as the direct channel between the 
organization and the rank and file. They are the 
immediate guardians of the spiritual and material 
assets of the organization. According to established 
practice, there are a thousand and one duties which 
they must perform. The shop chairman must see 
to it that every union member in the shop remains in — 
good standing, and that the general provisions of the 
collective agreement are observed. He must see that 
the members pay their assessments. Whenever an 
appeal is made to the membership for contributions, 
either to assist another division of the same organ- 
ization or another union during a strike, or to sup- 
port some enterprise of the labor movement, such 
as the battle for civil liberties or the defense of the 
ousted Socialist Assemblymen at Albany, the shop 
chairman impresses on the workers the importance 
of the cause and makes the collection. He reports 
on all important developments in the trade. He 
secures the correct names and addresses for the 
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mailing list of the official journal. Whenever an 
important movement is inaugurated by the union, 
the shop.chairmen explain it, help create a sentiment 
for it, and smooth over the difficulties that may be 
in the way. Joint Boards seldom undertake a large 
project without launching it first at a meeting of 
shop chairmen, and securing their adherence to it. 
Whether it be a plan for change from piece to week 
work, a proposed increase in the per capita tax, 
preparations for a general strike, or an educational 
campaign, the shop chairmen will be consulted be- 
fore a decision is arrived at. 

The advantages of this extensive use of the shop 
unit in place of the local union are obvious, especially 
for a democratic and active organization. The shop 
chairmen are in contact with the members at their 
places of work; they see all the members every day. 
They do not have to rely on the minority who attend 
meetings. Their point of view is that of the worker 
at his job, the worker in production. They furnish 
a continuous means of communication which can be 
instantly invoked. The fact that their growing func- 
tion has not entirely eliminated the necessity of the 
local is due partly to tradition, partly to the social 
and racial elements involved, and partly, in the 
strictly clothing trades, to the extreme imperman- 
ence of the small establishments and the fluidity of 
labor. The local union must be retained as a per- 
manent nucleus. It is interesting to note, by the 
way, that the use of shop chairmen had already be- 
come established in the American clothing unions 
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long before the shop steward movement arose in 
England during the war. 

The General Officerg of the unions are a General 
President and a General Secretary or Secretary- 
Treasurer, both full-time, salaried officials. Some- 
times there is also a General Treasurer, but he is 
unpaid, his duties are small, and his position is not 
far different from that of any General Executive 
Board Member. The main duties of the General 
President are assisting in the adjustment of im- 
portant disputes between workers and employers, ad- 
justing differences between local unions, presiding 
over meetings of the General Executive Board, and 
directing all organizing work. The General Sec- 
retary conducts the correspondence of the organiza- 
tion, is the guardian of the seal, documents, papers, 
labels; he keeps account of all financial transactions 
and pays bills as authorized either by the constitu- 
tion or the General Executive Board. Both officers 
are in practice entrusted with the main responsibility 
for guidance of the organization. They submit their 
reports to the Convention, and in the interim to the 
General Executive Board. 

Between Conventions, the General ~ Executive 
Board is the supreme authority. It consists of the 
General Officers and a number of other members 
elected by the same process.* It decides all points 


4 The General Executive Board members of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers, besides the President and Secretary, are called 
Vice Presidents: there are thirteen of these, of whom seven must 
be resident in New York City. The Hat and Cap Makers have fif- 
teen members on the Board, of whom no less than eleven must be 
residents of New York. The Amalgamated Executive Board has 
eleven members, with no restrictions on residence. 
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of law or interpretation of the constitution, all 
claims, grievances and appeals. It has the power 
to authorize a general strike, to issue charters to 
newly organized local unions; it publishes the official 
journals; it elects trustees for any of the special 
funds, such as sick benefit and defense funds; and 
it has general supervision over the affairs of the 
organization. If a vacancy occurs between conven- 
tions, the board nominates candidates for it, who are 
then submitted to a referendum vote—in the Amal- 
gamated, of the entire membership, and in the Cap 
and Hat Makers, of the membership of the local 
unions in the city which is entitled to the seat. No 
referendum is required in the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers. 

The Convention is the highest legislative authority. 
It consists of delegates elected by the local unions in 
proportion to the size of average membership for 
which a per capita tax was paid for a period ranging 
from six months to two years preceding the Con- 
vention. Each local is entitled to at least one dele- 
gate, and in the Ladies’ Garment Workers, to two 
delegates; the number of members entitled to ad- 
ditional delegates progressively increases with the 
increase of the membership of the local. The Amal- 
gamated is an exception to this rule, as it grants the 
local union an additional delegate for every 300 
members above the first hundred. The constitution 
of the Amalgamated provides that a local of 1,000 
members must send to the convention no less than 
three delegates. In all the other unions each delegate 
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has a single vote regardless of the number of mem- 
bers he represents. In the Amalgamated each dele- 
gate is entitled to one vote for every 100 members. 
The regular conventions of these unions meet bien- 
nially in the month of May. At the request of five 
locals, no two of which shall be in the same state or 
province, the General Executive Board is obliged to 
take a referendum on the subject of calling a special 
convention. A favorable two-thirds or three- 
fourths vote is necessary for adoption of the proposi- 
tion. The General Executive Board also has the 
right on its own initiative to submit such a 
referendum. 

The referendum is required by all these organiza- 
tions for the passage of any amendment to the con- 
stitution which may be adopted by the convention 
and, in the previously specified cases, for the election 
of General Officers. It has become the custom for 
conventions to submit vital questions to a refer- 
endum vote. 

The joint meetings of all local executive boards is 
an extra-legal institution invoked in cases where a 
whole industry is involved, just as shop-chairmen 
meetings are used when a single trade is involved. 
On important occasions General Membership Mass 
Meetings are arranged simultaneously in as many 
halls as are necessary. They include all members of 
a certain locality independent of craft or trade, and 
are called usually at the initiative of a joint executive 
board meeting. A proposal to declare a general 
strike, or to impose a general assessment on the 
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membership or to launch a campaign for a 44-hour 
week or for a week-work system, is the typical sub- 
ject for such a meeting. Sometimes the entire indus- 
try of a certain city is stopped during the working 
hours and the union members, headed by their shop 
chairmen, march en masse to the previously assigned 
halls. In such eases, virtually the entire member- 
ship is reached. This method is employed in prefer- 
ence to a referendum, or parallel to a referendum, 
because it has the advantage of giving the worker 
a chance to deliberate on the question, and to ex- 
change opinions before making up his mind to vote 
one way or the other. 

The strategy employed by these organizations 
must be interpreted in the light of their philosophy 
and structure. Both old and new unions, to be sure, 
employ similar weapons, such as the strike and the 
collective bargain. Behind this superficial uniformity 
of method, however, there is a vast difference of 
emphasis and attitude. The question is not so 
much what weapons a union uses, as how it uses 
them, what relative importance it attaches to them, 
and what strategic positions it regards as secondary 
and what as primary. 

An analysis of the strategy of the new unionism 
will discover in it two fundamental objectives to 
which all other policies are subordinated. The first 
is to organize all the workers in the industry; the 
second is to develop them, through their daily 
struggles, into a class-conscious labor army, able and 
ready to assume control of industry. These fun- 
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damentals may not always be clear even in the minds 
of the leaders, but a study of policies will reveal 
them. 

The supreme importance attached to the organiza- 
tion of all the workers in the industry is revealed 
by the attitude of the new unionism to such questions 
of policy as the admission of new members, appren- 
ticeship, immigration, the union label, jurisdiction, 
and formation of employers’ associations. 

As soon as a union gains control over a trade or 
any part of it, the selfish instinct of its members 
under present conditions is naturally to keep the 
gain to themselves, and to restrict as far as possible, 
the invasion of their sphere of influence by new 
workers. Most business unions have high initiation 
fees, complicated examinations, and other means of 
making admission difficult. There are cases of suc- 
cessful unions who close their membership books for 
ten years or more. The clothing unions, however, 
raise no obstacles against the entry of new members. 
The constitution of the Hat and Cap Makers def- 
initely provides that no local union shall charge 
more than $25 for initiation, which shall include all 
payments to the various funds. The Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers cannot charge more than $15 for ad- 
mission of men and $10 for women. The Amal- 
gamated has had no constitutional limitations, ex- 
cept that the local must receive the approval of the 
General Executive Board for its initiation fee. A 
movement lately arose in the Amalgamated in New 
York to inaugurate high initiation fees, but it was 
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checked at the very start, and the 1920 convention 
established a legal limit of $10.00. The practice of 
these unions is even more liberal than their con- 
stitution limitations. During general organization 
campaigns, which occur frequently, members are 
admitted at a nominal fee, in some cases as low 
as 50c. 

The same difference in policy applies to appren- 
ticeship. The restrictions and regulations which the 
new unionists enforce with regard to apprentices 
aim not to bar apprentices from the trade but to 
prevent their being used by the employer to weaken 
the organization through exploitation and under- 
payment. The clothing unions merely insist that no 
more apprentices shall be admitted than are actually 
needed by the industry, that they shall receive the 
same treatment as the organized workers of the 
trade, and that their work shall be paid for at the 
full amount of its value under established union 
standards. The period of apprenticeship must be 
no longer than necessary, and as soon as it is over, 
the apprentice must join the union. This agreement 
is not merely a business arrangement, but is a means 
of enlisting every new recruit as soon as possible 
into the real labor army. 

The old unionism always combats immigration. 
The new unionism, however, thinks of capitalist in- 
dustry as not limited by the boundaries of a nation, 
and believes that the prospective immigrant remain- 
ing in his own country affects the labor market as 
much in the long run as if he is admitted to our 
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shores. The new unionism never opposes immigra- 
tion; at several hearings before congressional com- 
mittees its representatives have demanded that no 
new restrictions on immigration be imposed. 

All the clothing unions have an official union label. 
In none of them except the United Garment Workers, 
which typifies the old unionism, is much significance 
attached to it. The label, distinguishing union- 
made from non-union goods, is meant as a premium 
for the unionized shop and a deterrent for the others, 
by regulating the patronage of union sympathisers. 
This device stresses indirect protection of the union 
shops rather than organization of the non-union. 
The benefits which the members receive from the use 
of the label sometimes lead to a tendency on the part 
of the business union actually to refrain from organ- — 
izing the whole industry. 

In disputes about jurisdiction the motives of the 
two types differ. The old type will look for exten- 
sion of jurisdiction as a method of increasing the 
number of jobs for its members, or of adding to the 
‘‘ner-capita’’ in the treasury. The new unionism, 
on the other hand, will seek extended jurisdiction 
primarily as an opportunity of organizing all the 
workers in an industry, and so extending the eco- 
nomic power of the whole group. The controversy 
between the United Hatters and the Hat and Cap 
Makers is an example (see Chapter III). The Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers has made re- 
peated attempts to induce the American Federation 
of Labor to organize a department to serve all the 
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needle-trades unions, while the United Garment 
Workers has always stubbornly fought this 
proposition. 

The attitude towards the formation of an em- 
ployers’ association will, with the old unionism, de- 
pend primarily upon whether the association is for 
or against collective bargaining. The attitude of the 
new unionism in this matter will be determined 
largely by the question whether the existence of the 
association will create more or less favorable con- 
ditions for the organization of more workers in the 
industry. In the needle trades, as we have seen, the 
progress of the unions was hampered by the extreme 
divergence of conditions in the many shops. Hm- 
ployers’ associations furnished a means of exerting 
a standardizing influence on the trade. In the early 
stages of the struggle, the unions concerned not 
merely looked with favor on the formation of such 
associations, but in some cases actively encouraged 
it. The association of hat and cap manufacturers 
was, for instance, brought into being partly through 
the influence of the young union. 

The second of the fundamental strategic policies 
of the new unionism—the importance it attaches to 
cultivating the solidarity of the workers and making 
them ready to assume control of industry—is re- 
vealed by its attitude toward mutual insurance, 
strikes, collective bargaining and agreements, sys- 
tem of payment for work, productivity and sabotage, 
the general labor movement and independent polit- 
ical action. 
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Mutual insurance is relegated to the background. 
In the old unionism large insurance funds are likely 
to stand in the way of aggressive action, to prevent 
the enrollment of many new members, and to be a 
barrier against amalgamation. Only such benefits 
as are directly related to militant action have a 
prominent place in the new unionism. The clothing 
unions pay liberal strike benefits, more liberal than 
do many organizations of the old type. But the 
strike benefit is not rigidly fixed in their constitu- 
tions, and is not an insurance payment in the or- 
dinary sense, since the entire resources of the union 
and often of its individual members as well are mob- 
ilized in support of strikers once a battle is on. Only 
one of the unions under consideration has provisions — 
for the payment of sick benefit—the United Cloth — 
Hat and Cap Makers. But here the payment is not — 
made from an isolated fund, though of course a 
separate book account is maintained. Even with the 
Cap Makers, participation in this benefit is volun- 
tary, and side by side with many beneficiary mem- 
bers there are many non-beneficiary, who prefer to 
pay a smaller per capita tax. Now that the bulk of 
the needle trades have been organized, and the vested 
interest tends to weaken the organizing zeal, there 
is a more favorable attitude toward mutual 
insurance. 

There is more in common between the two types 
of unionism in their attitude toward the strike as a 
weapon of last resort than to any other practice of 
unions. Both consider the right to strike vital to 
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their continued existence, and will zealously guard 
this right. The old unionism, however, regards the 
strike as a weapon of sections of the workers against 
unreasonable employers, and believes that strikes 
may be altogether avoided against those employers 
whose views ‘‘come in entire accord with the organ- 
ization of the working people.’’ The new unionism, 
on the other hand, thinks of the strike not as a 
_weapon of particular employees against particular 
employers, but as an irrepressible manifestation of 
the class struggle, and it denies that durable har- 
monious relations between the employing class and 
the workers may be expected. 

In the actual employment of the strike the old 
unionism is more ready than the new. The business 
union will use the strike wherever it may have a 
chance of bringing immediately desired results. It 
will permit strikes of one craft in an establishment 
without the others, thus tying up work for the benefit 
of a few. It will strike against one or more em- 
ployers rather than against a whole trade. It will 
single out the unreasonable from the reasonable. 
The new unionism as far as possible reserves the 
strike for a last weapon in clashes over the degree 
of control of industry. It anxiously avoids guerilla 
warfare. It seeks decisive issues and movement in 
masses. It does not permit strikes of single crafts. 

_ Not ascribing too much value to immediate better- 
ment, it will strike against the whole body of em- 
ployers in a trade or industry rather than against in- 
dividuals or sections. It almost never strikes for 
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wages alone, but places the emphasis on the intro- 
duction of better systems of work, shorter hours or 
greater control. The tendency now is to conserve 
the strike almost entirely for this latter aim, letting 
other gains follow incidentally. 

Collective bargaining and the collective agreement 
is to the old unionism an aim in itself—in many cases 
the highest aim. The new unionism, on the con- 
trary, regards the entire necessity of bargaining as 
a result of economic oppression. Improved bargain- 
ing conditions therefore have the same significance 
to it as modified autocracy to the real democrat. It 
uses collective bargaining as a means of eliminating 
minor disputes so that its strength may be reserved 
for the main issues, as a means of defining those 
issues, and as a means of extending and strengthen- — 
ing the organization. The exercise of collective bar- 
gaining makes concerted action on the part of em- 
ployees a habit, and serves to give expression to 
class solidarity within the frame of the existing 
order. 

The collective agreement is merely the record of 
the balance of power between employers and em- 
ployees at a given time. In the old unionism the 
agreement is often thought of as the end of the 
struggle, with the new it is an incident in it. The 
agreement is a sort of political constitution enforced 
upon autocratic rulers by the people; the real sig- 
nificance of such a constitution depends upon the in- 
dependent spirit of the people and their readiness to 

_ defend their rights. The provisions of a collective 
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agreement have an entirely different meaning in 
practice according to whether the strength of the 
union as compared with that of the employers in- 
creases or decreases during the life of the agreement. 

The collective agreement—strange as it may seem 
—is more seldom broken by unions adhering to the 
new philosophy than by those who adopt the old. 
While the sanctity of contract as such between labor 
and capital means little to the new unionist, there 
is no inducement for him to break a contract for 
trivial reasons. It would be absurd, in his form of 
strategy, to incur for scattering advantages the 
danger and expense of the battle which breaking an 
agreement would involve. Expecting beforehand 
that changes in the balance of power and in the de- 
sires of the workers will take place, he either con- 
cludes peace for so short a term that no great de- 
velopment can occur before the contract terminates, 
or gives it a flexible nature, with machinery for mak- 
ing minor adjustments. The tendency now is to 
avoid written constitutions altogether. The em- 
ployers in the clothing industries have themselves 
become infected with this conception of life as a 
fluid process which cannot be confined by rigid 
stipulations. 

The old unionist thinks of the agreement as a fixed 
law whose observance becomes a matter of good 
faith only. The result is that, influenced as he is 
bound to be, more by the conditions of his existence 
than by abstract sanctity of contract, he is led to 
break it whenever conditions have materially 
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changed or there is a tempting possibility of im- 
mediate betterment. The danger of breach of con- 
tract by the business union is still further increased 
because the agreement is more the result of bargain- 
ing shrewdness on the part of officials than the real 
expression of the existing balance of power. Nego- 
tiations are frequently carried on and concluded by 
national officers without the participation of the 
masses, who therefore do not feel that the contract 
expresses their own will, and are more inclined to 
discard it. An inquiry the results of which were 
published by the New York World October 19, 1919, 
although it revealed many breaches of contract in 
nearly all other industries, did not show a single 
agreement broken by the unions in the clothing in- 
dustries. In justice to the old unionism, it should 
be stated that this inquiry shows an abnormal state 
of affairs. Rigid agreements concluded during the 
recent era of rising prices had far less chance of 
survival than usual. 

The attitude of the business union toward method 
of payment revolves chiefly about the relation be- 
tween compensation and effort. That system is fa- 
vored which gives the greater compensation for the ~ 
smaller effort. With the new unionism the question 
is what system will better preserve the vitality of — 
the working class, and will promote common will and 
action. If payment by the week is preferred to pay- 
ment by the piece, it is primarily because the former 
helps to develop solidarity among the workers and 
makes it necessary for those whose demands on life 
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are highest to seek improvement for their entire 
group or class.° 

Opposition to the practice of ca’ canny or slack- 
ing on the job, ag well as toward sabotage in all its 
forms, is in the old unionism due to the principle 
of ‘‘a fair day’s work for a fair day’s wage,’’ while 
the new unionism regards it as an enemy of the class 
consciousness of the workers and of their readiness 
to assume control of industry. Inefficient work is 
an instinctive expression of dissatisfaction and lack 
of interest, and is in some measure unavoidable 
under the capitalist system; it can be mitigated only 
in so far as the worker feels a pride in his job. The 
new unionism, by laying emphasis on increasing con- 
trol of the process, strikes at the roots of sabotage, 
whereas the old unionism, by emphasizing the bar- 
gaining process, creates a favorable atmosphere for 
it even while formally opposing it. Moreover, the 
new unionism has much stronger reasons to dis- 
courage it. Sabotage is a method that must be em- 
ployed individually rather than by concerted action. 
It cannot be practised openly and therefore has a 
_ harmful influence on the dignity and personality of 
the worker—a factor of prime concern to the new 
unionism. It directs the struggle against the indi- 
vidual rather than against the employers as a whole, 
while the new unionism professes no enmity against 
the individual and battles merely with the system. 
Finally, sabotage may undermine the industry itself, 
and, what is more important, the psychological read- 
iness of the workers to control it. 

5 See Appendix. 
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Similar motives prompt the new unionism tc im 
far more receptive to improved machinery and m©on 
agement than the old. To the exclusive busirasec 
union, a device for increasing productivity is me:/ai- 
a threat to replace skill with a mechanical proe Teal 
and so to rob the craftsman of his monopoly. %0- 
the socialist, it may be a valuable contribution | 
to industrial technique, which if put to the right 
uses will lighten the burden on all the workers. The 
concern of the new unionist is not so much to pre- 
vent the introduction of machinery or better man- 
agement as to see that they do not become instru- 
ments of oppressing the worker, or of diverting to 
the employer an abnormally increased share in the 
rewards of his toil. The Amalgamated set a new 
precedent when at its 1920 convention it voted to 
establish standards of production. 

The new unionism naturally takes a wider interest 
and a more active part in the life of the labor move- 
ment as a whole than does the old. Every battle 
of a union anywhere it regards as its own battle. 
During' the street-car strike in New York City a few 
years ago the workers of the needle trades for long 
weeks faithfully walked to their jobs or used all kinds 
of unfamiliar conveyances, but until the last refused 
to have anything to do with cars run by strike- 
breakers. Hardly a struggle conducted by a union 
in the country which has needed financial assistance 
has failed to receive it in generous measure from 
the clothing workers. The recent strikes of textile 
workers and steel workers are noteworthy examples 
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—to the steel strike the needle trades pledged half 
a million dollars, and before its close had actually 
contributed as much as any other group of unions 
in the country, including those who officially called 
the strike. The same attitude is demonstrated 
in another way. Thinking of themselves as part 
of the general labor movement, the clothing unions 
have remained, as far as they could, within the ex- 
isting Federation, regardless of their objections to 
policies of its leaders. This policy is not due chiefly 
to selfish motives, since the unions of the needle 
trades have received negligible support from the 
Federation. The contributions of all the A. F. of L. 
unions toward the great Cloakmakers’ strike in 1910 
was not above a few hundred dollars. The desire 
to remain affiliated with the Federation is purely a 
sign of loyalty to the working class, and of a belief 
in the ultimate justice of the cause of labor, no 
matter what fallacies its officials may temporarily 
profess. 

The old unionism, having no quarrel with the 
present social order, has no compelling reason to 
undertake independent political action. In politics 
as in industry it seeks merely to trade for imme- 
diate concessions, which may be wrested by prom- 
ises and threats from either of the two old parties. 
The new unionism, opposed as it is not merely to 
the minor evils of the social order but also to its 
fundamentals, naturally cannot rely on parties which 
are themselves expressions of that order and organs 
of the powers that support it. The new unionism 
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may desire the same minor improvements which the 
old unionism seeks, but they are not intimately 
enough related with its cause to determine its poli- 
tics. The preamble to the constitution of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers Union provides 
for the support of a party whose aim is the abo- 
lition of the capitalist system. While the other con- 
stitutions do not all have definite provisions to that 
effect, the practice of the clothing unions is the 
same. They are always in favor of vigorous inde- 
pendent political action, and they cooperate with 
the Socialist Party.°® 

It would be impossible to enter into the minor 
details of strategy, since the interests and activities 
of the new unions extend to so many fields of human 
endeavor. It may be said that nothing humane is 
foreign to them. 

6 The founding of a national Labor Party is striking evidence of 
the drift of the old unionism toward the new. The natural tendency 
of the clothing unions, with their feeling for labor solidarity, would 
be to work for amalgamation between the two working class parties, 


but before doing so they must give the new movement time to 
establish itself and prove whether it can be permanent and sincere. 


CHAPTER VIII 
EDUCATION 


Tue educational work of the labor organizations in 
the needle trades, though but a few years old, has 
already reached a stage where its tendencies can 
be roughly defined. The extent of these educational 
efforts, and still more the broad vision which they 
have revealed, have attracted considerable attention, 
on the part both of the labor movement and the 
general public. The 1918 convention of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor found the subject of suf- 
ficient interest to direct the Executive Council to 
appoint a special committee to investigate the edu- 
cational system of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union and other similar schools, with a 
view of reporting to the 1919 convention whether 
the methods employed could not be applied generally 
to the labor movement of the United States and 
Canada. The numerous articles in the press, and 
the formation of the Art, Labor and Science Con- 
ference with the express purpose of cooperating 
with these trade unions in education, are indications 
of the growing interest in this work. 

It is generally recognized that, in a sense, every 
labor union is an educational institution in itself. 
The elementary principles of democracy, the concep- 
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tion of majority rule, the rudiments of representa- 
tive government, the significance and practice of the 
ballot, the first inklings of taxation by the will of 
the people and the realization of the significance 
of self-discipline in a democracy, are perhaps no- 
where learned in a more direct and immediate way 
than in a labor union. No amount of school train- . 
ing could ever cultivate that simple understanding 
of the basic principles and practices of self-govern- 
ment which is naturally acquired by every active 
member. In addition, the regular trade activities 
of a labor organization are educational in many 
other ways. The process of determining the de- 
mands which the organization is to present to the 
manufacturers, the struggle for these demands, the 
consideration and settlement of grievances and dis- 
putes, the practice of mediation, conciliation, and ar- 
bitration—all these activities touch upon the funda- 
mentals of economics and sociology, and more 
directly upon questions concerning management and 
control of industry. This explains why many a 
labor man, with only very scant opportunities for 
a systematic education, has attained such a high de- 
gree of knowledge and culture. The educational 
value of the regular trade activities of labor unions 
varies, however, with the type and character of the 
unions. 

The broader the principles upon which a labor or- 
ganization is built, the wider its horizon, the greater 
the community with which it identifies itself—the 
greater is its educational value. The union which 
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limits its philosophy to the immediate betterment 
of its own craft must necessarily provide fewer op- 
portunities for education than the one that considers 
its work for the immediate betterment of the indus- 
try as a mere link in the social process leading to- 
wards full industrial and political democracy for the 
entire people. The member of a craft union ean 
follow the work of his organization without giving 
much attention to the general economic, social, or 
political problems of the times. The trade unionist 
of the old type does not see any close connection 
between these general conditions and the immediate 
tasks of his own organization. The situation is en- 
tirely different in the needle trade unions. As shown 
in a previous chapter, the success and very exist- 
ence of the organizations in these trades depended 
upon their active adherence to the philosophy of the 
new unionism. Scattered in trades of an inferior 
industrial structure, they could draw their organ- 
ized strength only from the ties of conscious work- 
ing-class solidarity. With the prospect of immedi- 
ate betterment seemingly so remote, their appeal to 
the workers for organization had to be based on the 
greater promise of the full emancipation of the 
working class. This fundamental philosophy made 
it necessary for the unions in the needle trades from 
the very start to devote considerable attention to 
subjects with which the average union of the old 
type never concerned itself. It can be said that, in 
this sense, the educational work in the needle trades 
began with their first attempts at organization. 
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During the early ’eighties, when the first attempts 
at organization in the needle trades were made, the 
unions had an ephemeral character. Every year 
small and transient trade unions sprang up and dis- 
appeared before sending forth roots. During this 
time these unions were rather debating societies than 
real trade organizations. The members of such 
unions were often more interested in the theoretical 
battles between the different philosophical schools 
fighting for supremacy on the Hast Side than in their 
trade activities. The evident futility of their efforts 
to gain immediate improvements in sweatshop con- 
ditions gave abnormal impulse to their hopes of ac- 
complishing this purpose, and more, by means of a 
general reconstruction of society on the basis of one 
or another of the philosophies propounded to them. 
Another contributing factor was the fact that all 
the early efforts at organization were directed by 
a comparatively small number of immigrant revo- 
lutionary intellectuals. The state of mind of these 
immigrant intellectuals is described best by one of 
them in an article written many years later. 

These men ‘‘suddenly found themselves under the 
influence of three main schools. The teachers who 
dominated the three schools were idolized by their 
followers. One of them was William Frey who 
taught Positivism and the ‘religion of humanity; ’ 
another was Felix Adler who preached Ethical Cul- 
ture; and a third was Johann Moste who taught 


2 Dr. H. Spivack quoted in The History of the Jewish Labor Move- 
ment by H. Burgin, 1915. 
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Anarchism. Hager audiences flocked to all three. 
But, at the beginning, the teachings of the three 
were confused in the minds of the youth into an 
Ethical-Anarchistic-Positivistic hash.’’ 

Debates between the adherents of all these philo- 
sophical schools, and especially between socialists 
and anarchists, were a very frequent occurrence at 
the union meetings. Many a time the debates were 
transferred from the local union meetings to the 
central body, the United Hebrew Trades. A char- 
acteristic example of the interest which the workers 
in the needle trades took in these chiefly abstract 
discussions is supplied by a debate held in Cooper 
Union in 1889 on the interesting subject, Whether 
the workers ought or ought not participate in the 
movement for an eight-hour day. During all these 
years numerous societies and clubs for self-educa- 
tion were organized and were working hand in hand 
with the trade unions. They were, however, as 
ephemeral and transient as the unions themselves. 

An early attempt to create a labor college for 
systematic education is recorded in 1899, when the 
so-called Workers’ School was organized by Drs. 
Peskin, I. N. Stone, and A. Ingerman. Systematic 
courses in economics, natural science, socialism, and 
allied subjects, were given in this school, which ex- 
isted for several years, and was reorganized into 
the Workers’ Educational League. Another attempt 
at systematic education was made by John Deitsch, 
who in 1901 organized the Jewish Workers League 
for the purpose of studying industrial problems, eco- 
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nomics, and so on. The constitution of this League 
contained a provision that it must remain entirely 
non-partisan. When the Rand School of Social Sci- 
ence was established in 1905 it met, to a great ex- 
tent, the demand for systematic education which 
by this time was prevalent among the more alert 
element of the unions in the needle trades, especially 
those who had succeeded in gaining a satisfactory 
knowledge of the English language. The Rand 
School always drew a very considerable percentage 
of its students from the needle trades. 

The first decade of the twentieth century was 
the time when all the present great organizations 
of the needle trades were built up; it was the time 
of rapid constructive trade union progress. But 
even during this period, when all these industries 
were raised from the sweatshop to civilized condi- 
tions, the interest of the membership in the wider 
social and economic problems rather increased than 
decreased. During this decade the unions made re- 
peated attempts to organize educational work of 
their own. Many local unions appointed educational 
committees. Lectures at the regular meetings, mu- 
sicales, etc., were arranged sporadically by many 
of the large locals. It is also worthy of mention 
that during this decade the branches of the Work- 
men’s Circle* increased their educational activities 

sThe Workmen’s Circle is a Jewish fraternal order established in 
1900, paying to its members sick, death and consumption benefit, 
and providing for them many other forms of assistance in time of 
need or distress. At present it has a membership of 80,000, of 


which about 75% are workers of the needle trades. The Work- 
men’s. Circle does a great deal of educational work through its 
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which reached an ever growing number of Yiddish- 
speaking workers. 

As soon as the unions in the needle trades were 
established on a firm foundation, the need for edu- 
cational work not merely increased, but also changed 
in character. In the early stages of their history 
it was upon the necessity of solidarity and organiza- 
tion that their educational efforts were concentrated. 
The lectures in economics or sociology were an in- 
direct agitation for organization, They were meant 
primarily to solidify the ranks by a common con; 
sciousness which would make possible control over 
industries which, owing to their inferior structure, 
presented almost insurpassable difficulties to organi- 
zation. Even the debates among the different social 
and philosophic factions struggling for supremacy 
within these unions were more in the nature of gen- 
eral agitation, limited to first principles and scratch- . 
ing only the surface of the subjects, than a sys- 
tematic analysis of social and economic phenomena. 
The main purpose, consciously or unconsciously, 
was to develop that state of mind which makes pos- 
sible concerted action upon the part of tens of 
thousands of loosely organized workers, scattered 
in thousands of shops with endless variety of work- 
ing conditions, with no firmly fixed demarcation line 
between employer and employee, and subject, in ad- 
dition, to all the miseries of the sweatshop, tene- 
branches, and since 1910 also through its General Office. Among 
others, the Workmen’s Circle published a number of good popular 


books in Yiddish on different social and economic subjects, including 
a text-book on Trade Unionism by Dr. Louis Levine. 
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ment home-work and all kinds of sub-manufacturing 
and sub-contracting. By the end of the first decade 
of the century this task of creating a common con- 
sciousness had been fairly well accomplished. The 
unions in the needle trades succeeded in solidifying 
their ranks and making concerted action on their 
part the established rule and practice; they succeeded 
in gaining a substantial control over their industries. 
More than that, by virtue of the more highly devel- 
oped common consciousness they were fairly on the 
way to catching up with the standards achieved by 
the general labor movement of this country. The 
need for primitive education, which was primarily 
agitation, had lost by this time its urgency and im- 
portance. Something more fundamental grew nec- 
essary. 

The first record of this necessity for fundamental 
education on a large scale we find in the reports 
of the proceedings of the 1914 convention of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers . Union. 
That convention recognized the need ‘‘to dwell par- 
ticularly upon the more solid and preparatory work 
of education and not to devote much time to the 
mere superficial forms of agitation and propaganda 
which have been the main features of our educa- 
tional work in the past.’?’ The same motive we find 
in the report of the General Secretary, Max Zucker- 
man, to the convention of the United Cloth Hat 
and Cap Makers held in May, 1917. Speaking of the 
unsatisfactory results of the many educational ef- 
forts made by the various local unions at.different 
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times, he gives as one of the reasons for this failure 
‘‘the mistake of merely advocating it as a general 
proposition instead of arranging a definite system 
to carry on the educational work.’’ Perhaps the 
best analysis of the causes necessitating change in 
the character of the educational work is supplied 
by a recent editorial (August 22, 1919) in the Fort- 
schritt, the official organ of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, of which the General Sec- 
retary, Joseph Schlossberg, is the editor. Since the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers came into existence 
later than the other unions of the needle trades, the 
passage from the primitive education to the more 
fundamental education arose with them at a later 
date. Says the editorial: 


‘“‘Our main power always lay in the fact that we edu- 
cated the membership on the questions which they had to 
solve through our organization. . . . This was education 
on the special tasks as they arose. These tasks have now 
been accomplished. Today a different education is de- 
manded. We now need such educational work as will 
explain to our workers the world events, their social posi- 
tion, the true purpose of a labor organization and its task 
under the present world conditions. 

‘We have reached a point when education is no less 
important than the organization itself. We must have it 
or we cannot continue our work, unless we are satisfied 
that the Amalgamated shall sink to the level of a reac- 
tionary bureaucracy in which the members are mere dues- 
payers and the officials are the organization. 

“Our duties grow, and our responsibilities grow: the 
intelligence and the education of the members must grow 
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together with them, or the Amalgamated will cease to be 
what it has been until now... . 

‘‘The burning question before us is: What are we to 
do in order that our organization may always remain 
young, fresh, militant and rich in spirit? The answer is, 
that we must immediately inaugurate efficient educational 
work among our members,’’ 


It took some time for the unions to settle on defi- 
nite methods. The system is not yet completed. But 
at this writing it is sufficiently advanced to make 
fairly certain both its permanency and its form. An 
analysis of the educational work as at present con- 
ducted reveals the following principles underlying 
it. It is planned so as to be closely connected and 
interrelated with the usual trade activities of the 
organizations. Their aspiration is to make the edu- 
cational and trade activities become two phases of 
the same movement, completing and helping one an- 
other. It aims on the one hand to increase the pro- 
portion of the membership which has a thorough 
understanding of the labor movement and its prob- 
lems and can carry the burden of the work of the 
organization, and on the other hand to develop a 
stronger sentiment of fellowship among the member- 
ship at large, to raise the morale in the ranks of 
the organizations by imbuing them with a deeper 
devotion to the ideals of the labor movement and a 
greater readiness to fight for their achievement. 
It seeks to supply adequate mental food and facili- 
ties for a broad cultural life for that element which 
already craves it, but it still more endeavors to stim- 
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ulate among the great masses of the rank and file 
the want for knowledge and culture. The direct 
connection between the educational and the trade ac- 
tivities is shown by the fact that the former con- 
tribute greatly to the raising of the general standard 
of living of the rank and file, thus increasing its 
material wants. At the same time the higher level 
of intelligence makes it possible for the organiza- 
tion to accomplish more easily the task of improv- 
ing conditions and increasing wages so as to meet 
the higher standard of living. 

The International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union was the first organization in the needle trades 
to begin this systematic educational work. As far 
as is known, this union was the pioneer in education 
in the labor movement of America. In accordance 
with the decision of the convention of 1914 their Gen- 
eral Executive Board appointed a special educa- 
tional committee. This committee naturally first 
sought to take advantage of the educational insti- 
tutions which were already existing and active in 
_the needle trades. Arrangements were made with 
the Rand School for a number of regular courses 
to be conducted under the joint direction of the In- 
ternational educational committee and the School. 
History, Theory and Practice of the Labor Move- 
ment, Method of Organization, and English were 
included in this program. A number of systematic 
lectures and tours, both in English and Yiddish, 
were arranged by the same committee. A further 
impetus to this work was given by the Waist and 
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Dress Makers Union of the city of New York (Local 
25), a local of the International, which independently 
inaugurated, under the direction of Miss Juliet Stu- 
art Poyntz, a vigorous.educational campaign among 
its membership. The 1916 convention of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers Union accepted 
a plan for an extensive educational campaign and 
voted $5,000 for that purpose, and the last conven- 
tion of the International, held in 1918, decided fur- 
ther to extend the work and appropriated a sum 
of $10,000 yearly for it. 

At present the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union has in its national office in New 
York a special educational department consisting — 
of a staff headed by Director Dr. Louis S. Fried- 
land and Secretary Fannia Cohn, working under 
the supervision of the educational committee ap- © 
pointed by the president of the International. This 
department conducts classes directly in the city of © 


New York and also advises and helps the local unions ~ 


of the International, both in the city of New York — 
and in other cities, in planning and carrying out — 
their own educational work. In New York, the © 
International has secured the cooperation of the ~ 
municipal Board of Education for the use of the ~ 
public school buildings and for the assignment of 4 
teachers for their English classes. Six public © 
schools in the various residential sections of the city 
serve as ‘‘Unity Centers’? where numerous classes — 
in English, economics, literature, physical training, — 
and other subjects are conducted for the ladies’ — 
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garment workers. These schools also serve as cen- 
ters for various recreational and social activities. 
This work is of a more elementary nature, calculated 
to reach a large portion of the membership. More 
advanced educational work is carried on in Wash- 
ington Irving High School under the name of the 
Workers’ University of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union. Among the courses given 
there the following may be mentioned: Social inter- 
pretation of Literature, Evolution of the Labor 
Movement, Problems of Reconstruction, Sociology 
and Civilization, Labor Legislation, Social Prob- 
lems, Trade Unionism, Cooperation. In both the 
Unity Centers and the Workers’ University concerts 
are arranged from time to time. Lectures arranged 
by local unions are also frequently accompanied by 
a concert. 

Since December, 1918, the Philadelphia organiza- 
tion of the I. L. G. W. U. has conducted educational 
projects among its membership similar to those in 
New York. Efforts are being made to extend this 
movement to Boston and other centers of the 
women’s clothing industry. 

The United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers conven- 
tion in 1917 adopted a plan for systematic educa- 
tion on a large scale. As a result, an educational 
center known as the Headgear Workers Institute 
was organized in a public school. The activities were 


similar to those of the ladies’ garment workers— 


classes in English, physical training, civics, history 
of the labor movement, public speaking and parlia- 
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mentary law, and collective bargaining. A number 
of general lectures and excursions to the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art and several ‘‘family gather- 
ings’? were added. The program of the ‘‘family 
gathering’’ consisted of a concert, lecture and edu- 
cational moving pictures; it was intended for the 
membership and their families and friends. The 
Hat and Cap Makers did not continue their educa- 
tional work long, before they inaugurated a cam- 
paign for uniting the interested labor organizations 
in a general educational enterprise. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers made their 
beginning at systematic education only at the end 
of 1917. The trade problems with which this or- 
ganization was faced were up to that time so numer- 
ous, pressing, and in most cases, of such an emer- 
gency nature that they took up all the energies of 
the organization. At the end of 1917 the beginning 
was made simultaneously in Baltimore, Chicago, and 
New York. This initial effort met with considera- 
ble success in Chicago and Baltimore, but it proved 
rather abortive in New York. The 1918 convention 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers instructed 
the General Board to continue and extend their edu- 
cational work. It was at that time that the United 
Labor Education Committee was launched and the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers decided to join this 
common enterprise. Since the organization of the 
United Labor Education Committee, both the Amal- 
gamated and the Hat and Cap Makerg have con- 


? 
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tinued their educational activities through this com- 
mon committee. 

Cooperation of these unions in education was ini- 
tiated first in June, 1918, at an informal conference 
held between delegates to the A. F. of L. convention 
at St. Paul. The United Labor Education Commit- 
tee was finally founded in November, 1918, by the 
following organizations: Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, Fur- 
riers’ Union, Fancy Leather Goods Workers Union, 
and the Workmen’s Circle. An Executive Board, 
consisting of two representatives from each of these 
bodies established a joint office and took charge 
of all their educational work. While originally be- 
gun by needle trade organizations, the United Labor 
Education Committee later embraced a number of 
other unions and consists at present of about twenty 
labor organizations. 

From the report submitted by the chairman of 
this Committee, J. M. Budish, to the Educational 
Conference of the United Labor Education Commit- 
tee, held on February 7, 1920, the following sum- 
mary of its first year’s activities is derived: 

An educational undertaking of this sort, serving 
so large a constituency, and with such limited re- 
sources—$17,450 was appropriated by the affiliated 
organizations—was faced by the necessity of an 
important choice of policy. Any classes which it 
could establish would include only a small propor- 
tion of the union members. Should the emphasis, 
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then, be laid upon reaching the people in as large 
masses as possible, and inducing a mental attitude 
receptive to education, an aspiration which might 
in great part be satisfied by outside agencies? Or 
should all the effort be concentrated on supplying in 
detail the wants of a few? The former course was 
adopted in a memorandum approved by the commit- 
tee at the start. ‘‘The fundamental necessity,’’ said 
this memorandum, ‘‘is that the center of gravity of 
the educational work shall be transferred from sup- 
plying systematic knowledge to creating a steadily 
increasing demand for it, based upon the firm con- 
viction that the Kingdom of Heaven is open to him 
who seriously looks for it.’’ At the same time, 
‘‘no efforts certainly must be spared to supply 
the elements who are craving regular systematic 
education with the necessary classes, courses, 
etc.”’ 

The pioneer work of the committee of course en- 
countered difficulties. It was necessary to try ex- 
periments, to stir the rank and file to their own 
need for education, and to accustom them to forms 
of instruction quite different from the agitation to 
which they had been subjected in the past. Ob- 
stacles were set up by local public officials, partic- 
ularly those in charge of the school buildings, many 
of whom, frightened by the prevailing anti-revolu- 
tionary hysteria, feared this might be some new form 
of Bolshevik propaganda. It was impossible, for 
instance, to hold classes or lectures in the school 
buildings in the Yiddish language, although this was 
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the one chiefly spoken and understood by a large 
proportion of the membership. 

One of the most successful activities of the com- 
mittee was the holding of forty-seven forums in 
various parts of New York, which were attended by 
about 11,200 persons in all. At these forums, in 
addition to lectures by widely known speakers on 
various important subjects; there were recitals of 
good music by soloists and string quartets, educa- 
tional moving pictures, lecture-recitals in which the 
musical compositions presented were explained by 
competent musicians, and dramatic recitals by Miss 
Edith Wynne Matthison and Charles Rann Kennedy. 
The music for the forums was provided by a Sec- 
tion on Music of which Josef Stransky, conductor 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra, was chairman. 

In order to bring education directly to the rank 
and file, lecturers were sent to many regular meet- 
ings of the union locals. To arrange such lectures 
properly, it was necessary for each local to elect 
an educational committee, which should choose the 
most convenient time of meeting and select from the 
list of lecturers and subjects the ones preferred. 
Since most of these lectures were given at regular 
business meetings they had to be short; it was a 
difficult task for the speaker to gauge properly the 
temper of his audience, to develop his subject in 
twenty or thirty minutes without sacrificing the 
standards of accuracy, and at the same time to in- 
terest a group of active unionists many of whom 
had only the most rudimentary understanding of 
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English. If college instructors were submitted to 
discipline of this sort they might gain in color and 
directness. Naturally the lectures were not uni- 
formly successful, but on the whole the experiment 
was judged satisfactory by the union members 
themselves, who in a democratic undertaking of 
this sort have the final authority over what shall 
be done. In all, 97 lectures were given at local 
meetings which had a total attendance of 13,715. 

Excellent opportunities to make contact with the 
rank and file were furnished by the meetings called 
by the unions conducting strikes. Arrangements 
were made by the Committee to make use of the 
leisure of the strikers for educational and recrea- 
tional purposes. During six strikes by affiliated 
unions, 59 meetings with a total attendance of over 
45,000 were supplied with speakers and concerts of 
the highest standard. Union officials and other ob- 
servers often remark on the fact that in a strike, 
when people are united in a common purpose and 
their emotions are unusually stimulated, their imag- 
inations become active and they are in a peculiarly 
receptive mood for social and cultural values. In- 
struction of a more practical sort was furnished to 
girl strikers in the form of talks on sex hygiene, 
given in cooperation with the American Social 
Hygiene Association. 

Perhaps the most ambitious undertaking of the 
Committee was the provision of three concerts in 
Carnegie Hall by the Philharmonic Orchestra, solely 
for the affiliated membership, at a price far below 
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that which the general public has to pay. It was 
felt by the committee that something must be done 
to counteract the degrading effect on the personality 
of the worker which is produced by the amusements 
easily accessible, such as cheap moving pictures and 
musical shows. Most workers seldom patronize 
good concerts and theaters, first because the cost is 
too high, and second because these forms of recrea- 
tion having been in effect monopolized by more 
fortunate members of society, the workers feel little 
interest in them. Nothing, however, could be more 
demoralizing, both to labor and to art, than the 
identification of fine and serious productions with 
a remote stratum of society with which the worker 
has nothing in common. On this account it was 
thought advisable to give concerts under the auspices 
of the unions, solely for their own membership. Few 
concessions to popular taste were made in the pro- 
grams, on the theory that the way to learn to appre- 
ciate the best music is to hear it. The result, of 
course, was that the concerts were rather thinly 
attended and proved a heavy financial burden; but 
a steady and rapid rise in attendance from the first 
concert to the last gave hope that if the experiment 
were continued it might before long become self- 
supporting. 

A similar experiment in drama was projected; it 
was planned to have a Workmen’s Theater in Eng- 
lish, giving serious productions of masterpieces sel- 
dom heard on Broadway, under the best possible 
direction. This plan did not mature, but the Com- 
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mittee did cooperate with the Jewish Art Theater, 
organized by Louis Schnitzer, Ben-Ami. and Hm- 
manuel Reicher and others, and performances of a 
high standard were furnished to union members 
at less than half price. Here enough support came 
from the membership to make the experiment self- 
sustaining. An English-language theater is still on 
the program and may be founded before long. 

According to the policy adopted by the Commit- 
tee in the beginning, classes offering continuous and 
systematic instruction in special subjects were the 
last to be developed. Several classes in English, 
Economics, Industrial History and History and Ap- 
preciation of Art were successfully carried on, but 
on the whole this side of the movement is still in 
the formative stage. In the meantime, a coopera- 
tive agreement was made with the Rand School, by 
which members of affiliated unions may join classes 
at the school without expense to themselves. 

In order to symbolize the contact with artists and 
intellectual leaders which the labor movement must 
make in any broad attempt at education, an Art, 
Labor, and Science Conference was created by those 
interested; this conference constituted itself a per- 
manent body and elected Sections to cooperate with 
the Committee in the various undertakings which 
it had in mind. Much valuable assistance was ren- 
dered by members of this conference—for instance, 
by Professor Charles A. Beard, by Josef Stransky 
and others of the Music Section, and by Richard 
Ordynski and others of the Drama Section. The con- 
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ference has interesting possibilities of future de- 
velopment. 

Friendly relations were established with other 
bodies carrying on labor education in America, and 
with the Workers’ Educational Association of Great 
Britain. A national information bureau or central 
office may be formed to correlate and serve the vari- 
ous union educational activities in the United States. 

In the eyes of the educator, perhaps the most in- 
teresting feature of all is the democratic nature of 
the enterprise. The report of the Chairman, from 
which the above account was extracted, was pre- 
sented to a conference of delegates from the local 
unions which the Committee had been serving. It 
was as if the faculty of'a university had to submit 
a report of its year’s activities to the student body, 
who in turn had the right of unlimited criticism, and 
could grant or withhold the funds for the support 
of the institution. Criticism of all sorts was indeed 
freely voiced, but defenders of the work were also 
at hand, and after the Committee had had an oppor- 
tunity to hear every ground of dissatisfaction, the 
report was unanimously accepted. Contact of this 
nature insures that as long as the Committee sur- 
vives, it will be a vital institution. The conference 
itself was not the least educational of its under- 
' takings. 

The report of the committee appointed by the 
American Federation of Labor to investigate work- 
ers’ educational enterprises is included in the report 
of the Executive Council to the thirty-ninth annual 
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convention of the Federation held in June, 1919, at 
Atlantic City. It has for this study a special in- 
terest because it reveals a cleavage between the 
business type of unionism and the new unionism. 

“Your committee recommends,’’ says the report 
in the general summary of conclusions, ‘‘that cen- 
tral labor bodies through securing representation on 
boards of education and through the presentation 
of a popular demand for increased facilities for 
adult education make every effort to obtain from 
the public schools liberally conducted classes in Eng- 
lish, public speaking, parliamentary law, economics, 
industrial legislation, history of industry and of the 
trade union movement, and any other subjects that 
may be requested by a sufficient number, such classes 
to be offered at times and places which would make 
them available to workers. If the public school sys- 
tem does not show willingness to cooperate in offer- 
ing appropriate courses and type of instruction, the 
central labor body should organize such classes with 
as much cooperation from the public schools as may 
be obtained. Interested local unions should take 
the initative when necessary.’’ 

This report was unanimously endorsed by the con- 
vention with the addition that the Executive Council 
was instructed to appoint a committee to investigate 
the matter of selecting or preparing and publishing 
unbiassed text-books on different subjects concern- 
ing the labor movement. 

The difference between this conception of 1b 
education and the one of the new unionism may be 
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compared with the difference between applied sci- 
ence and science. The function of education for the 
business unionism is merely to supply the members 
with a little more knowledge and information, from 
which they may derive immediate benefit, especially 
in connection with their direct trade activities. The 
new unonism thinks of educational work rather in 
the light of its vision of'a coming commonwealth with 
anew culture. The business unionism would burden 
itself with this work only in case the public school 
system is so reactionary and so entirely uninfluenced 
by the labor movement that it refuses to supply the 
necessary classes in English, public speaking, eco- 
nomics, etc. The new unionism regards the crea- 
tion of a labor culture, towards which educational 
work is a mere initial step, as its foremost aspira- 
tion, and as much a part of the task to be under- 
taken by the workers themselves as the struggle for 
political and industrial democracy. Says the report 
of the Executive Council, ‘‘But such classes (under 
union auspices) should be considered a stop-gap. 
The sound solution is a progressive board of educa- 
tion responsive to the public.’? Ag against this con- 
ception of labor education as a temporary stop-gap, 
the new unionism believes that labor must create its 
own educational agencies because they are a step 
towards a new and finer culture, towards the mental 
and spiritual emancipation of the people. For the 
new unionism the freedom from ready-made concep- 
tions, the habit of independent thinking, the search- 
ing attitude of mind towards life, the creative imagi- 
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nation, the ready response to the delicate and noble 
impressions of nature and the treasures of human 
thought and intuition, the free and many-sided per- 
sonality—and a society of equals built on this foun- 
dation—is that higher ideal which underlies, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, all phases of the labor 
struggle. Labor education is therefore to the new 
unionism not a mere passing activity made neces- 
sary by a temporary wave of reaction, but perhaps 
the most conscious expression of all its aspirations. 


CHAPTER Ix 


LABOR PRESS AND COOPERATIVES 


Tue larger the community, the greater is the power 
of the press. It may be said that the power of the 
press increases as the power of the spoken word 
decreases. During the period in which the labor 
organizations of the needle trades developed, the 
press in America was gaining rapidly in influence. 
The city population grew enormously, social and 
industrial relations became steadily more compli- 
eated. The links connecting producer and consumer 
have now so multiplied that the appreciation of the 
connection has almost disappeared from the mind 
of the man in the street. With the development 
of large corporations the relation between the job 
holder and the power controlling the job has become 
more impersonal. The intricate development of the 
money and credit system has still further removed 
from the people any expert knowledge of their eco- 
nomic environment. With increased transportation 
facilities, the ties holding together small communi- 
ties have weakened. The exchange of opinion be- 
tween neighbors, local gossip and tradition, have de- 
clined and lost their effect. Ever increasing special- 
ization narrows the range of personal experience of 
the wage-worker. 
229 
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The isolation of man in the modern city is unique. 
It may be compared with the isolation of the tree- 
dweller among the ravaging elements. Our social 
and industrial environment are to the modern city 
dweller as fetichized, all-powerful and incomprehen- 
sible forces as were the powers of nature to the 
tree-dweller—and they have the same suppressive 
effect. And the average man must depend upon the 
press for almost all the information on which his 
interpretation of life is based. He must depend upon 
it for his imaginative connection with the world as 
a whole. The concepts suggested day by day, sup- 
ported as they are by information supplied, and pro- 
tected by the withholding of information, influence 
more and more profoundly the social viewpoint of 
the reader. 

Industrial development not only made it possible 
for a single newspaper to reach hundreds of thou- 
sands of people, but it also brought about the con- 
centration of control of the news. As a result, the 
selection and treatment of news becomes increasingly 
uniform. With a few exceptions, the people receive 
the same information in approximately the same 
form. <A virtual uniformity may be observed also 
in opinions, both in the news and the editorial col- 
umns. For months the entire press suggested the 
idea that the Russian Soviet government was wicked 
and unstable. Then for weeks it prepared us, with 
equal thoroughness, for a recognition of the Soviet 
government. With the same information supplied 
in the same form, and with the same suggestions — 
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offered daily to the minds of the people, their views 
of life must to a great extent become stiff and 
ready-made. Consideration of the dangers in such 
artificial uniformity, making life colorless, leveling 
the people by machine-made ideas, replacing the 
conflict of thought with the conflict of brute selfish- 
ness, lies beyond the scope of this book, though it 
would make an interesting contribution to a study 
of the degeneracy of modern industrial society. We 
are directly concerned, however, with the influence 
of the capitalized press upon the labor movement. 

For the press is now as much a part of business 
enterprise as is any other great industry. The 
metropolitan daily or the chain of newspapers and 
the popular magazine with a national circulation are, 
if they are making money, financially in exactly the 
same position as any industrial corporation. A 
newspaper or magazine publisher depends upon the 
same sources of credit as do other large proprietors. 
If the journal is one which is not profitable, it is 
likely to exist for no other purpose than to express 
the views of someone with enough money to support 
it. Frequently the holder of newspaper shares or 
bonds is also the holder of industrial shares and 
bonds. Often he is a landowner. He applies the 
same policies wherever his influence counts. The 
newspaper and magazine publisher, with almost neg- 
ligible exceptions, by his social and economic posi- 
tion, by his education, belongs to the class against 
whose encroachment the labor movement struggles. 

The character of the owners and managers of the 
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press would of itself, without any deliberate inten- 
tion on their part, give to their publications a tone 
out of harmony with the inherent aspirations of 
the labor movement. .In selecting from the enor- 
mous flow of events what deserves public notice and 
what does not, what is to be stressed and what mini- 
mized, the most candid publisher has little other 
guide than his own view of life and the prevailing 
opinions of the social group to which he belongs. 
Only in those few issues where there is involved 
the most immediate and obvious interest of the peo- 
ple who read his paper will their opinion be suffi- 
ciently crystallized to furnish a check to his normal 
inclination. By force of mere circumstance, the 
press gives prominence to such news and opinion 
as may justify the existing social order, as will 
suggest that its fundamentals are eternal. The 
press will naturally support the cause of the em- 
ployers in most clashes with employees. On the 
other hand, the press usually avoids any news or 
opinions which might suggest that the present so- 
cial order is but a passing and imperfect stage in the 
history of mankind, or which might exalt the cause 
of the workers as against that of their employers. 

By virtue of the same disposition the press dis- 
criminates among different types of labor organi- 
zation. While the labor movement was establishing 
itself it was in great measure ignored. Now that the 
movement as a whole has become an unavoidable 
evil the press seeks to play one part of it against 
another, to favor those forms of organization which 
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are least inimical to the interests of private capital. 
It rarely favors them as against employers, but 
it frequently holds them up for the emulation of 
factions of the labor movement which it seems to 
consider more dangerous. When Mr. Gompers op- 
poses a political party for labor, he is praised in 
the highest terms, but when he supports the striking 
_ steel workers or miners, the press sadly notes that 

heis losing his good judgment. The press gives pref- 
erence to company-welfare unionism as against up- 
lift or friendly unionism, to uplift as against busi- 
ness unionism, to business unionism as against the 
new or socialist unionism. The natural tendency of 
the press is to select such news, to couch it in such 
terms, to introduce it with such headlines, and to 
cap it with such editorials as to create in the work- 
ing people an attitude most favorable to those parts 
of the labor movement towards which employers 
have least hostility. 

These tendencies of the press have lately been 
much strengthened by a well considered and con- 
scious policy on the part of many large corpora- 
tions. The development of the newspaper has made 
it dependent for solvency upon its advertising col- 
umns. Selling at a price considerably below the 
cost of production, the newspaper derives its reve- 
nue from the advertisers. The prosperity of busi- 
ness enterprise thus becomes more directly than ever 
the concern of the publisher. He becomes the de- 
fender of advertisers as a class. The employers in 
any one industry might take a liberal position when 
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there is a conflict between labor and capital in an- 
other industry. A similar division sometimes oc- 
curs between local sections of industry, or between 
different classes of employers in the same industry. 
As long as the press was guided merely by the 
personal inclinations of the publisher, it was able 
to favor the cause of the workers in any strike 
which did not touch it too closely. In a large num- 
ber of minor industrial conflicts the press has in 
the past remained unbiased. 

But with the dependence of the press on adver- 
tisers, and the rapidly growing mobilization of ad- 
vertisers through chambers of commerce, manu- 
facturers’ associations, and their innumerable rami- 
fications, any objective attitude towards the labor 
movement has a tendency to disappear. The adver- 
tising and publicity departments of business firms 
are now closely linked together, and few journals 
are strong enough to gain the patronage of adver- 
tisers if their news and editorials on so vital a sub- 
ject as labor do not find favor with the ‘‘publicity”’ 
experts of big business. It would be a mistake to 
think that this influence often takes so crude a form 
as threats or bribes. It does not need to. It is 
good form for American editors to think what the 
managers of business think, just as in autocratic 
courts one does not contradict royalty. Moreover, 
few large corporations rely any longer upon the 
initiative of the newspaper in gathering industrial 
news; they interpose their own press agents between 


the reporter and the facts. From a mere uncon- 
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scious coloring of news, from a mere natural bias, 
the press has come to the point of garbling, sup- 
pressing, and falsifying news as a result of calcu- 
lated and aggressive propaganda, not only in favor 
of the existing social order, but of any condition 
which the employers of any great industry are bent 
on continuing. This propaganda misleads not only 
the general public, but, what is more serious from 
the labor point of view, the workers themselves. 

It was not, however, the anti-labor attitude of the 
general press so much as its total blindness to the 
labor movement which first impelled English-speak- 
ing unions to found journals for their immediate 
needs. As soon as the unions became national in 
scope, the spoken word became insufficient to supply 
the members with information concerning the activi- 
ties of their own organization or with the ideas nec- 
essary to strengthen their cohesion. Such informa- 
tion was indispensable in time of industrial conflict. 
The national labor unions were therefore compelled 
to establish their own organs, for the most part 
monthlies and weeklies. Up to the early ’seventies 
over 100 such papers had come into existence. Since 


1 This growing hostility of the press to the labor movement is of 
course a process which in the end leads to the negation of its own 
purpose. When it goes far enough it becomes so apparent that it 
loses its effect. Many working people have now ceased to take news 
at its face value, and have begun to clamor for a press of their 
own. Thus the Central Labor Union of Seattle established during 
the war its own daily paper, the Seattle Union Record, which at last 
accounts had the largest circulation of any daily in the Northwest. 
Other similar projects are in formation. There is now a special 
cooperative press service for labor papers. The unreliability of the 
New York City press on labor matters explains the growing in- 
ga of the socialist New York Oall among anti-socialist elements 
or iapor. 
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then they have multiplied and have remained an 
institution of the American labor movement. The 
journals of the several unions originally could not, 
and later have not contemplated any competition 
with the general press. Their scope has remained 
limited to the immediate trade interests of the re- 
spective organizations. As a result, they have been 
unable to combat effectively the steadily increasing 
pressure of the general press upon the mind of the 
worker: upon his attitude toward economic and so- 
cial conditions, the remedial measures for the most 
obvious evils from which he suffers, or his half- 
conscious dreams for the modification of the pres- 
ent structure of society. In this way a division of 
spheres of influence has come about between the gen- 
eral press and the labor journals, within the mind 
of the worker. The union member has become ac- 
customed to taking his economies, his politics, his 
philosophy, his science and art, from the general 
publication, and his narrow trade interests, discus- 
sions concerning his hours and wages, and the poli- 
tics of his organization, from his union journal. 
Thus it happens that the American labor union 
press, though it is many times larger than the labor 
press of any other country, has remained until re- 
cently without any noticeable influence upon public 
opinion or upon the broader policies of the com- 
munity. The general public in this country hardly 
knows of the existence of this press, while in Euro- 
pean countries the comparatively few labor publica- 
tions are frequently quoted by the general press and 
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exert a noticeable influence upon the currents of 
public opinion. 

This narrowness of the American union journal 
has no doubt had its share in the development of the 
social viewpoint of the old unionism. Man’s mind is 
not after all divided as in water-tight compartments; 
the sources from which he derives his more funda- 
mental conceptions will rule many of his minor in- 
terests. The dependence of the old unionism on the 
capitalist press can easily be traced in the bitter 
hostility of the adherents of business unionism 
towards socialism, in their lack of a conception of 
solidarity of the labor movement, and especially in 
the striking identity of the terms with which leaders 
of the conservative unions and the capitalist editors 
attack the more radical sections of the labor move- 
ment. The method of approach, the arguments used, 
and the very style are so remarkably similar that 
some statements of the representatives of business 
unionism can hardly be distinguished from state- 
ments by leaders of the financial world. The theory 
of a complete mutuality of interest between capital 
and labor, of round-the-table bargaining as the par- 
amount cause of improvement, and the emphasis on 
‘“‘immediate betterments’’ as the dominant motive 
of the labor movement, carry all the earmarks of 
that interpretation of life which underlies the selec- 
tion of news and opinion by our business editors. 
Traces of the same influence are also apparent in 
the bitter hostility which the old unionism has to all 
forms of independent political action by labor. Such 
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identity, not only in basic principles but also in 
forms of language, would hardly have been possible 
without the uniform, steady, and powerful mental 
pressure exerted by the general press, uncorrected 
by any effective resistance from the union journals. 

Many of the labor weeklies are even private enter- 
prises which, though they are recognized as the 
official organs of city or state central bodies, are 
just as dependent on big advertisers as are the 
capitalist papers themselves. With the theories of 
business unionism firmly established, there was no 
good reason why labor publications should not seek 
the support and patronage of business proprietors. 
Such support, of course, could not remain without 
influence on the policy of the papers. A flagrant 
instance of this: sort was a journal published in 
Pittsburgh, which until the late fall of 1919 still had 
the indorsement of the city central body. It was, 
nevertheless, attacking the current steel strike and 
its leaders in terms as virulent as any employed by 
the capitalist press, and was accepting advertise- 
ments from the big business interests of the district. 
The indorsement was of course withdrawn in this 
case. 

The press serving the needle trades from the time 
when union organization was first attempted fol- 
lowed an entirely different course of development, 
The workers in these industries were nearly all 
immigrants. The general English-language press 
did not have the slightest influence on them for many 
years. Even if the workers could have read English, 
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the mental attitudes and traditions of the immi- 
grants were such that the general press was not 
adapted to their requirements. They had to depend 
for their daily stock of information and opinion 
upon journals of their own. 

Catering to the immigrant masses who spoke their 
native languages and were mostly laborers or poor 
tradesmen, these papers never developed into sub- 
stantial capitalist institutions. By their birth and 
environment, by their social position and economic 
status, the publishers of the foreign-language papers 
were little removed from the people they served. 
Advertising was almost negligible, and the little 
there was consisted largely of notices of labor meet- 
ings, and classified and personal columns. As a re- 
sult the daily press, as far as the needle trades are 
concerned, has been for many years a labor press, 
and became so long before the unions found it either 
necessary or possible to develop journals of their 
own. Since the Jews are the prevailing element in 
the needle trades and it is with them that the labor 
organizations originated, it will be sufficient here to 
trace the development of the Jewish press. 

In the early ’eighties, when the great flood of Jew- 
ish immigration began its flow to New York, there 
were two small general Jewish papers in the city, 
the weekly Yiddishe Gazetten and the New Yorker 
Zeitung. Both spoke for the orthodox religious ele- 
ments, and were extremely hostile to all the currents | 
of radical thought that were so stormily struggling 
for the adherence of the Jewish masses, Their anti- 
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pathy to the workers was so primitive and erude 
that it soon deprived them of influence among the 
garment trades. As early as June, 1886, two worker- 
intellectuals, Ch. Rayefsky and Abraham Cahan, the 
present editor of the Jewish daily Forward, made 
an unsuccessful attempt to issue a paper represent- 
ing the socialist and labor point of view, Die Naye 
Zeit. It existed only a few weeks and disappeared 
in July of the same year. An indication of the status 
of the Jewish press at this time is that the 
‘¢fmancial’’ partner in this enterprise, Mr. Rayefsky, 
was employed in a soap factory at $6.00 a week. 

A more substantial and successful enterprise was 
the New York Yiddishe Volks Zeitung, a weekly pub- 
lication which began to appear at the end of June, 
1886, and existed for three and a half years, until 
1890. The publishers were two socialists who put 
several hundred dollars into the business. The 
paper attempted to maintain an impartial attitude 
with regard to the socialist factions of the East Side. 
At the same time, however, it definitely supported 
the socialist movement as a whole, and was loyal to 
the United Hebrew Trades. The paper devoted much 
space to popular articles on natural science, thus 
indicating the diversity of interest among the Jewish 
workers of that time. Occasionally serious works 
on economics were serialized, for example, Wages 
and Capital, by Karl Marx. Thus the pioneer gen- 
eral Yiddish newspaper included both the socialist 
and educational features which are characteristic of 
the labor organizations in the needle trades, | 
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In March, 1890, the organized socialists, after a 
split with the anarchists, founded a weekly, the 
Arbeiter Zeitung, which presently was recognized 
as the official organ of the United Hebrew Trades. 
In 1894 the same group began the publication also 
of an evening daily, the Abendblatit. Both these 
papers existed until the middle of 1902. After the 
division in the Socialist Labor Party in 1897, the 
Abendblatt remained the official organ of the parent 
body, while the Jewish members of the new Socialist 
Party established the Jewish daily Forward, which 
was destined to play a large part in the labor move- 
ment in the needle trades, . 

During the first few years of its existence the 
Forward had a precarious footing, its fortunes vary- 
ing as the Socialist Labor Party or the Socialist 
Party temporarily gained the upper hand. Only 
since 1902 has the Forward become the universally — 
recognized newspaper of the Yiddish-speaking work- 
ers. Its circulation in that year was 18,000 and has 
since then steadily increased. It reached 72,000 in 
1908, and it is now about 200,000. 

In a recent issue of the Forward (September 14, 
1919) Max Pine, who was one of its founders, writes 
of the initial struggle of this publication: 

‘The writer remembers an evening when a meeting of 
the Publishing Society was called and it was explained 
that there was no money available to start the publica- 
tion. Almost the entire night was spent on a discussion 
of funds. It was decided that notwithstanding the fact 
that there was no money, we proceed at once to issue the 
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Forward. “However impossible it may sound now, that 
it was decided to publish a newspaper without money, it 
is nevertheless a fact. Nothing but boundless enthusiasm, 
wonderful optimism, the aspiration to accomplish a great 
and noble task, could have made this possible. When 
finally the décision was reached—it was almost dawn—it 
was decided to raise at least $500.00. Considering the 
impoverished state of the labor movement at that time this 
was a considerable sum. A motion was passed that every- 
one should contribute to this $500.00 fund. Those who had 
no money on hand hurried home, roused their neighbors, 
borrowed and returned with their share. The $500.00 
was raised. Two offices were rented, one for the editorial 
office and the composing room and another for the business 
office. The editorial office was on Duane Street and the 
business office was in Debs’ place where Seward Park is 
located at present, just opposite the present Forward 
Building. After the composing room was fitted up with 
old stands and cases for the type and other typographical 
materials, there were only a few dollars left with which the 
publication of a daily paper, the Forward, was begun—a 
paper which at present has a circulation of over 200,000. 
The first number of the Forward appeared on May 20, 
1897, and it has since appeared regularly without inter- 
ruption until the present day.”? _ 


No other daily in America has for so long a period 
been so closely knit with the labor movement as the 
Forward. Only recently, with the appearance of the 
Seattle Union Record, has there arisen an English- 
language daily that can be compared with it in cir- 
culation and influence among the unions. The 
Forward is issued by a private corporation, the 
Forward Association, to which only members of the 
Socialist Party approved by two-thirds majority of 
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the members of the Association can be elected. While 
the Association controls the property and business 
of the Forward, its members make no investment 
and of course receive no dividends. After expenses 
are paid, the surplus income is used in the enterprise 
itself. The Forward Association also makes fre- 
quent contributions to various branches of the labor 
movement. Besides being a socialist journal, the 
Forward is also a labor paper in the narrower sense 
of the word. It devotes at least as much space to 
the trade-union movement, especially in the needle 
trades, as to the socialist movement. The columns 
dealing with the clothing unions are fully represen- 
tative of the spirit and policy of these organizations. 

The workers in the needle trades have thus not 
suffered from any such division between the general 
and the labor press as that which has so profoundly 
influenced the English-speaking labor movement. 
From the beginning their daily newspaper has also 
been their labor journal, and only after the unions 
were firmly established and their character definitely 
formed did separate union journals appear. These 
are, moreover, kindred in spirit to the daily press 
read by the members. 

From time to time other socialist or radical pub- 
lications have existed in competition with the 
Forward. In the early days the anarchist factions 
started a number of journals. The only one of these 
to survive is the Freie Arbeiter Stumme—but its ex- 
press anarchist character has disappeared long since. 
At present a stronger influence is perhaps exerted 
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by Die Naye Welt, a weekly publication of the Jewish 
Socialist Federation, and by Der Yiddisher Kempfer, 
the organ of the Poale Zion, a nationalist socialist 
society of workers favoring the establishment of a 
Jewish cooperative commonwealth in Palestine. Out- 
side of their special interests, these publications de- 
vote their space to articles on questions of the day, 
as well as on the history, theory, and practice of the 
labor movement in this country and abroad. ? 

An English-language socialist press grew up as 
the English-speaking members of the needle-trades 
unions increased, through the gradual acclimatiza- 
tion of the immigrant worker and the entry of 
American-born men and women into the industry. 
The first English socialist daily which had much in- 
fluence in the needle trades was the Daily People 
of the Socialist Labor Party, of which the late Daniel 
DeLeon was the editor. It appeared first on June 
28, 1900, and went out of existence on February 21, 
1914. Its influence, however, had long been waning 
by the time of its extinction, with the influence of the 
party it represented. Ever since 1902 members of 
the Socialist Party, with the cooperation of the cloth- 
ing unions, had been making efforts to establish a 
paper of their own, and as a result the New York 


2 With the development of a substantial middle class among the 
Jewish population a general press somewhat similar in nature to 
the capitalist English-language papers has begun to appear, but the 
process has not yet gone far. The various bourgeois dailies now 
existing in New York, Philadelphia and Chicago must still depend 
for much of their circulation upon the working masses. To exist 
at all they must remain liberal and at least impartial in industrial 
disputes. Among their editorial staffs they include numerous 
socialists, and their policy is indefinite. Their influence among the 
workers is limited and they may be left out of consideration. 
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Call appeared on May 30, 1908. This paper has had 
a steady growth, in spite of many difficulties, es- 
pecially those put in its way by the Postmaster 
General during the war. To a degree, it has before 
for the English-speaking members of the clothing 
unions—as well as for many others—what the 
Forward is for the. Yiddish-speaking member- 
ship. 

When the labor organizations in the clothing in- 
dustry grew strong, the general press could no 
longer satisfy all their needs. Founded as they were 
on the democratic participation of their member- 
ship, it became necessary for them to bring the main 
problems of their organizations before all their mem- 
bers. The life of the unions became more rich and 
complicated as they grew, and no general press, even 
the most sympathetic, could find sufficient space for 
all their special problems. 

The first union in the needle trades to issue its 
own paper was the United Cloth Hat and Cap 
Makers. The Cap Makers Journal, a monthly, first 
appeared in May, 1903, and lived for three years. 
It was published both in Yiddish and English. The 
chief reason for its existence was the controversy 
in which this international was involved with the 
I. W. W. To combat the influence and expose the 
methods of the latter, to make the membership under- 
stand the dangers which threatened the disruption 
of the young international, was its task. After the 
battle was won, the journal ceased to appear (1906). 
It was revived in September, 1916, primarily because 
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of the jurisdictional controversy in which the organ- 
ization became involved with the United Hatters, 
which again threatened disruption. The publication 
was needed, however, on other grounds as well, since 
the union had become much larger and its problems 
more numerous. At present the Cap Makers publish 
two bi-weekly papers, one in English and the other 
in Yiddish, both called The Headgear Worker. 

The Cloakmakers made an attempt in August, 
1905, to issue a weekly, The Cloakmaker. It lived 
only a few months. It was revived in September, 
1910, under the name of Die Naye Post. After that 
it appeared continuously until in 1919 it was merged 
with all the other publications issued by the various 
subsidiary unions of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers, in the weekly of the International, 
Justice, which has Yiddish and Italian edtions called 
Gerechtigkett and Giustizia, respectively. The other 
needle-trades organizations have now numerous 
journals in the principal languages spoken by their 
members. Even so small an organization as the 
Neckwear Makers published a monthly journal for a 
time, as did the Fancy Leather Goods Workers. It 
is unnecessary to enter into the history of each of 
these publications. In most cases they are dis- 
tributed free to the entire membership. 

Among the more important publications not men- 
tioned above are those of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers: Advance, English-language weekly, Fort- 
schritt, weekly, Industrial Democracy in both Polish 
and Bohemian, bi-weeklies, Darbas, Lithuanian bi- 
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weekly, and Rabochy Golos, Russian monthly. The 
International Fur Workers Union publishes the Fur 
Worker, a monthly with English and Yiddish edi- 
tions, and regular departments in Italian, French 
and Russian. 

Two characteristics distinguish most of these 
journals—the wide range of subjects treated and the 
effort to deal with these subjects from a broad social 
viewpoint. Their pages are never devoted to trade 
matters only. Half or more of their space is given 
over to events in the labor movement, both in this 
country and abroad, and to the social, industrial, and 
political life of America. Virtually every kind of 
material found in the general magazine, including the 
short story and literary and dramatic criticism is 
found at some time or other among their contents. 
This wide range of subjects results from a habit of 
thinking of life as an entirety, as a unit of which 
their particular trade is but a single phase. Of still 
greater significance is the method of treatment. It 
is easy to discern a painstaking endeavor to discuss 
each question on the basis of general principles. 
The vicissitudes of the several organizations, of the 
labor movement, and of the entire body politic are 
scanned, not so much in the light of some immediate 
interest or policy, as of the enduring interest and 
ultimate emancipation of the working class. Just 
as in industrial action the new unionism is inherently 
hostile to the policy of living only from hand to 
mouth, of being concerned entirely with immediate 
betterments as they may be secured, so in the mental 
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and spiritual sphere the new unionism is hostile to 
the method of thinking from hand to mouth and dis- 
regarding basic principles in each new situation 
which arises. It rather emphasizes the development 
of an all-embracing philosophy of life. 

Cooperative enterprises on the part of labor are 
closely akin to its ventures in journalism, since they 
too are efforts to supply substitutes for the insuf- 
ficient and often harmful social services offered to 
the workers by a business civilization. The first 
cooperative undertakings by the needle-trades 
unions, however, were for immediate benefit rather 
than for any far-reaching purpose. The Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers, having estab- 
lished the dental clinic and the sanitarium mentioned 
in Chapter V, went on to create a place of rest and 
recuperation for members who did not need medical 
attention. This project was initiated by Local 25 
of New York, the women dress and waistmakers. A 
vacation resort near the Delaware Water Gap in 
Pennsylvania, named Forest Park, was provided at 
a cost of about $100,000. The park consists of 750 
acres of woodland, and includes an 80-acre lake. In 
it there are twelve houses with capacity for 500 
workers. Athletic recreational facilities such as 
swimming pools, tennis courts, and bowling alleys 
have been constructed. A pleasant walk leads to 
the beautiful Bushkill waterfall. Thus, when seek- 
ing relief from the noisy shops, the hot pavements, 
and the crowded tenements, the girls of this union 
no longer have to compete with women who can 
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afford expensive resorts, mon of which are after all 
not adapted to those seeking rest and intimacy with 
nature. The Philadelphia waistmakers, Local 15, 
have provided for themselves a summer home also, 
earning the $50,000 necessary by overtime work. 
This local has in the city a cooperative lunchroom, 
which serves good food at low prices. 

In the establishment of consumers’ cooperative 
stores the clothing unions have naturally been out- 
distanced by such unions as the miners, who, living 
in isolated communities as they do, have found co- 
operation a more obvious remedy for extortionate 
prices. In large cities private retail shops are so 
numerous and expenses like rent and taxes are so 
high that the cooperative is later of development and 
finds a less secure footing than in the smaller towns. 
Nevertheless the Italian local 48 of the Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers has established two cooperative gro- 
ceries in New York, and their example has been 
followed by a few members of the waistmakers. This 
movement will-develop more rapidly when the union 
has its own building and can devote space to a 
wholesale, 

The most substantial and far-reaching cooperative 
plans are those formed at the Chicago conference in 
February, 1920, in which the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers participated, together with railway and 
other large unions, and various organizations of 
farmers.* This is not the place to discuss all the 


3In the absence of President Benjamin Schlesinger in Europe, the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers were not represented, but 
they will probably participate in the work. 
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projects of the conference, which include a wide ex- 
tension of both consumers’ and producers’ coop- 
eration and the direct interchange of commodities 
among the several groups. One of these plans, how- 
ever, directly and immediately concerns the needle 
trades. That is the foundation by the clothing 
unions of a cooperative bank in New York. This 
bank will be a depository for the funds of the organ- 
izations, which taken together are no inconsiderable 
sum, and also for the savings of their members. The 
money thus made available will not be used, as it 
now is in ordinary banking institutions, for the en- 
couragement of private business enterprise, but for 
building loans to the unions themselves, for loans to 
cooperatives, and for the financing of other projects, 
such as newspapers, in which labor has a special 
interest. Since these great and firmly established 
unions have at least as good credit as the average 
business concern, and the aggregate earning power 
of their members is enormous and can never as a 
whole be destroyed, the stability of such a bank is 
beyond question. It is intended, moreover, to be one 
of a chain scattered throughout the country and 
serving the unions in many industries. An indus- 
trial depression would probably affect it less than 
a bank dependent on the solvency of business con- 
cerns, since it is almost inconceivable to think of 
the earning power of so many thousand workers 
being cut off sufficiently to wipe out its resources. 
Technical legal obstructions may arise in its path, 
but if they do, this will merely be an additional 
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argument for labor to mobilize and use more effec- 
tively its political power. 

In the end such banks will give labor a positive 
economic leverage it has never before been able to 
exercise—a partial control of credit. It would be 
inaccurate to say that in society as at present con- 
stituted this power will seriously compete with capi- 
talist credit, but it will be a considerable influence 
in the struggle to make the working majority, rather 
than the privileged few, the center of our culture. In 
the hands of the old narrow unionism such a power 
would be not only dangerous to society as a whole, 
but to the labor movement itself. If successfully ex- 
ercised, it would hopelessly compromise the unions 
by making them dependent on profitable business 
enterprise, and so effectively enslave their members. 
In the hands of adherents of the new unionism, how- 
ever, the control of credit will be a decided force for 
beneficent social reconstruction. The possibilities 
for service which they will derive from such control 
will be a strong influence in leading the whole 
labor movement towards the aspirations of the new 
unionism, 


CHAPTER X 


TEXTILES 


Tue boundary between the clothing industry and 
that which produces fabrics is in some places 
shadowy—as in sweaters and knit goods, hosiery, 
cloth gloves, and lace. It is not chiefly on account of 
this kinship, however, that we shall make a brief 
excursion into the textile industry, but rather to 
illustrate a characteristic of the new unionism that 
is rapidly emerging—the fact that it is inter-indus- 
trial as well as industrial. Just as the concentration 
of capital and credit brings allied industries under a 
more nearly unified control, so the advances of ag- 
gressive labor organizations are forcing them to look 
for practical harmony, and consequently for a more 
centralized administration, among closely related in- 
dustrial groups. Since the textile mills furnish the 
material out of which clothing is made, it would be 
an obvious advantage for the clothing unions if the 
textile workers were also strongly organized and 
ready to cooperate with them. For the same reason 
the garment unions have much power to help organ- 
ization in the textile industry. 

The value of the annual product of the textile 
group is exceeded only by the industries which the 
census places under the heading of ‘‘food and kin- 
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dred products.’’ Its total capitalization was in 1914 
about two and a quarter billions,’ representing a 
larger investment than any other industrial group 
except iron and steel and food products. In number 
of wage-earners it leads all others; in 1914 its 5,942 
establishments gave employment to 950,880. <A high 
percentage of the mills is owned by corporations— 
some of them enormous corporations of the sort 
popularly called ‘‘trusts.’? Most of the enterprises 
have been highly profitable; their shares have ad- 
vanced rapidly, are much sought after and are not 
easily obtainable. 

* The characteristics of the industry are not the 
same as those of the ready-made clothing trades. 
Here large-scale production, in factories represent- 
ing heavy investment in plant, machinery, and power, 
is the rule. Of the cotton mills the largest group, 
768 in number, had each in 1914 an annual product 
valued from $100,000 to $1,000,000, and there were 
187 establishments with an annual product of over 
$1,000,000 each. The woolen mills also were large, 
with 455 producing between $100,000 and $1,000,000, 
and 84 over $1,000,000. The silk establishments aver- 
age somewhat smaller. In both woolen and cotton 
mills, 35 per cent of the wage-earners worked in 
factories employing over 1,000 persons each; in 
the silk establishments, nearly 50 per cent of the 
workers were in mills employing from 100 to 500 
each. 

While the forces of capital are strongly entrenched 


1 Abstract of United States Census of Manufactures, 1914. 
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in the textile plants, therefore, the unions are not 
faced with the same obstacles as in the clothing in- 
dustry. Territory here may be difficult to conquer, 
but once it is won it can be more easily retained. 
Home work is rare. Sweatshop competition is not 
always waiting around the corner for the first re- 
laxation of vigilance. New establishments cannot 
spring up easily where they are least expected. Old 
ones cannot die so suddenly. A shop successfully 
organized means a leap to immediate power. 

Although some seasonal variation is apparent in 
the textile establishments, it is not so severe as in 
the clothing shops. The amount of work available 
for those employed is less at some times than at 
others, but the number wholly out of work is com- 
paratively small. The cotton mills in 1914 employed 
in the dullest month 94 per cent of those working in 
the busiest month; the silk mills 88 per cent, and the 
woolen mills 87 per cent. Some of this variation 
must be attributed to the industrial depression con- 
sequent to the beginning of the war. 

The labor force in textiles shows more similarity 
to that in the clothing industry. With the installation 
of modern machinery, the processes have become 
easy enough so that with a few exceptions no high 
degree of skill is required. Immigrants who have 
never worked in factories can learn their trade with- 
out difficulty in a few months. Women and children 
can be employed in large numbers. In the northern 
mills foreign-born workers predominate. In Law- 
rence, Mass., the greater part of the employees are 
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South-Italians and French Canadians. * Then follow, 
in order of numbers, Poles, Lithuanians, Americans, 
Syrians, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, Russians, and 
Ukrainians. In Passaic, New Jersey, the Poles pre- 
dominate; there are also large groups of Italians, 
Hungarians, Rumanians, South Slavs, Americans 
and smaller groups. Paterson shows much the same 
mixture of races, with the addition of some skilled 
workers from France. In Philadelphia many of the 
workers are American-born; about one-fifth are 
Jewish. The cotton mills of the South employ a 
larger proportion of American born, including many 
children. The following table shows the percentages 
of men, women, and children under 16, as they were 
in 1914: 
Men Women Children 


MONI REOTE tei aie y Slave 53.4 38.2 8.4 
oe LEC Ae SS EO ose 38.5 54.3 7.2 
IWWOOLERA Ys, <ais.s. «6 oe 54.5 41.7 3.8 


The industry as a whole has a higher percentage 
of child labor than any other in the United States, 
and employs many more children in all than any 
other. 

For several years numbers of the foreign workers, 
especially the South Italians, were transients, sav- 
ing all they could out of their wages and then re- 
turning to their native lands to profit by the lower 
price levels in Europe. This element naturally was 
not easy to organize, and did not exert effective pres- 
sure for higher wages or better conditions. The 


2 From statement of union ofiicials. 
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tendency has recently decreased, and emigration fell 
to a low level during the four years of the war. It 
was never so great in the textile centers as in the 
iron and steel and mining regions. Now that prices 
abroad have risen to or above the level in the United 
States, the chief cause of impermanency is removed. 

Wages in the textile mills long remained low, and 
have always dragged behind the trades in which 
labor was well organized. Hours were long and 
working conditions bad. Occupational diseases are 
prevalent, especially those due to dust and lint which 
many of the workers must constantly inhale. Hous- 
ing in most of the textile centers has been unsightly, 
inadequate, and insanitary. 

The oldest national union in the industry is the 
United Textile Workers of America, a conservative 
organization affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Since it has jurisdiction over all 
textile operatives it is in a sense industrial, but its 
industrialism is incomplete, as it does not admit en- 
gineers, machinists, clerks and other incidental em- 
ployees. As a matter of practice it has retained the 
methods of craft unionism, paying special attention 
to the more highly skilled English-speaking groups. 
It has been unable to bring about modern conditions 
or gain general recognition until recently, and the 
dues-paying membership which it reported to the 
American Federation of Labor in the spring of 1919, 
55,800, is but a small fraction of those eligible. 

Spontaneous general strikes, in the nature of unor- 
ganized rebellions against existing conditions, broke 
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out soon after 1910 in Paterson, Lawrence, and 
other centers. They were fought with great bitterness 
and caused much public interest. Members of the 
I. W. W. went into the cities after the trouble had 
begun and led the strikes, but neither the I. W. W., 
on account of its loose methods of organization, nor 
the United Textile Workers, on account of its con- 
servatism, was able to hold the strikers after the 
trouble was over. Both unions continued to main- 
tain locals in Paterson, and the United Textile Work- 
ers retained a few members in Lawrence, but these 
locals were small and ineffective. The Workers’ 
International Industrial Union also maintained in 
recent years small and unimportant locals in textile 
towns. 

In the late winter of 1918 the United Textile 
‘Workers inaugurated a nation-wide campaign for 
the 48-hour week, hoping to extend the influence of 
the union and gain membership. The eight-hour day 
- movement, formally begun in 1877 and already suc- 
cessfully consummated by the majority of organized 
labor, had received a great stimulus by the favorable 
attitude of the British and American governments 
during the war, based on investigations showing that 
workers usually produced at least as much in eight 
hours as they did in a longer workday. This favor- 
able background was supplemented by the fact that 
after the armistice a depression was felt in textiles, 
and the mills were not eager to keep their people 
through long hours. 

In Lawrence an understanding was soon reached 
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by some of the companies and the 200 or more mem- 
bers of the United Textile Workers. The mills con- 
sented to grant the 48-hour week, but only at the 
same hourly rate which they had formerly paid for 
54. This involved an actual reduction in weekly 
wages, and meant no financial sacrifice for the em- 
ployer. Unions almost invariably, when demanding 
shorter hours, specify that the same weekly rate shall 
be paid as before, since shorter hours would not be 
worth winning if the slender pay-envelope must be 
reduced in proportion. In this case, however, the 
union consented, doubtless because it felt that a 
strike in the dull period would be difficult to win. 
It probably intended to ask for higher wages later 
on, when business should revive and a strike would 
be more inconvenient to the manufacturers. This 
was a cautious policy, of the type characteristic of 
conservative unionism. 

The unorganized workers, however, did not 
understand this policy, and resented bitterly its 
results. When early in February the mills put in 
the pay envelopes a slip stating that the workng 
week would be reduced, but that wages would be 
reduced correspondingly, they walked out and an 
unorganized strike involving at different times from 
18,000 to 28,000 wage-earners was the result. During 
the slack period their pay had fallen so low that 
they were unable to accept still smaller remunera- 
tion, in the face of the enormous living costs. This 
consequence might have been foreseen by the union 
if it had been in closer touch with the mass of 
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workers, or had taken the pains to consult them and 
gain their cooperation. 

No sooner had the strike broken out than the 
officials of the union, seconded by the conservative 
central labor body of the city, antagonized the un- 
organized strikers by calling them ‘‘ Bolsheviki’’ and 
refused to support their demands for the old wages. 
The charge was echoed-by officials of the American 
Federation of Labor, and even by the Secretary of 
Labor of the United States. The press bitterly as- 
sailed the supposititious revolutionary aims of what 
it termed the ‘‘undesirable foreign element’’ and the 
whole city administration and police force was 
mobilized against them. The strikers were not with- 
out sympathizers, liberal members of the public com- 
ing in to help them organize, raise funds, and plead 
their case. 

For a long time the unions in the clothing trades, 
especially the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, had 
been looking with concern at the weakness of the 
textile operatives, and hoping something could be 
done not only to improve their condition but to bring 
them within the ranks of aggressive labor. Here 
was an opportunity. A spontaneous strike, needing 
experienced guidance, had been repudiated by the 
very union which for long had been, for one reason 
or another, unable to make much progress in the 
industry. The Amalgamated therefore sent organ- 
izers and contributed funds to the strikers. Other 
radical unions and many members of the public also 
contributed. 
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The strike, like any mass movement giving vent 
to long suppressed sense of wrong, had many dra- 
matic aspects. Three former clergymen of American 
birth, young men who had decided that they could 
best serve their ideals by assisting the labor move- 
ment, came to Lawrence almost as soon as the strike 
began and took a leading part in the work. They 
and the other speakers urged the strikers not only 
to commit no violent acts, but to meet any attacks 
of the police and mill guards with folded arms—to 
carry out literally the principle of non-resistance. 
As a result, in spite of great provocation, no out- 
breaks occurred. The police broke up peaceable 
meetings, clubbed unresisting pickets, arrested hun- 
dreds of strikers against whom no evidence could be 
brought, and picked out the leaders, including the 
young ministers, for special persecution and physical 
abuse. Over a hundred of the strikers were re- 
turned soldiers. One of these, a volunteer who had 
spent several months in the trenches, ventured to 
appear on the picket line in his uniform. He was 
clubbed by the police, arrested, clubbed again in the 
_ police station until he was insensible, called ‘‘dirty 
foreigner?’ and ‘‘Bolsheviki,’?’ and sentenced to 
jail. 

Each of the eleven nationalities involved elected 
a relief committee, and the chairmen of the various 
committees formed the General Relief Committee. 
Family tickets were distributed to the most needy, 
four soup kitchens were maintained to care for those 
who. did not receive family tickets, coffee stalls were 
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opened for the morning picketers, and the ‘‘Strikers’ 
Cross’’ was organized for medical relief. In the 
tenth week of the strike, when funds began to run 
low, the Italians, who had been without relief for a 
week, voted not to accept tickets for another three 
days. An instance of the sympathy which the strike 
aroused is that of an Italian in a neighboring city 
who, with a wife and six children to support, was 
injured by a fall. Friends collected thirty-three 
dollars for him, but he sent it to the Lawrence strike 
committee. 

When at length starvation began to stare the 
strikers in the face, sympathizers in other cities 
offered to care for their children. The children were 
smuggled out of Lawrence in moving vans, strict 
secrecy being preserved through fear of police inter- 
ference. Week after week this exodus went on. 

An offer of arbitration was made, the arbitrator 
suggested being one of the best known manufac- 
turers in the state, but the mill managers would 
neither consent to arbitration nor meet representa- 
tives of the strikers. At length it seemed as if the 
end had come, and the workers were on the point 
of surrendering. The police were parading machine 
guns about the streets, and the city marshal an- 
nounced that he had withdrawn public protection 

from the strikers. Immediately thereafter one of 
- the organizers was taken at night from his hotel room 
by a band of masked men, carried out into the 
country in an automobile, beaten severely with clubs, 
and threatened with hanging. Whether or not the 
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threat was in earnest, the ruffians were frightened 
away by the sound of an approaching car; their 
victim escaped and, half clad and injured as he was, 
wandered about until he found a farmhouse and was 
taken to a hospital. The news of this brutality so 
enraged the strikers that they resolved never to com- 
promise, and a few who had actually entered the 
mills came out again. 

By this time orders had begun to increase, and the 
mills, wishing to end the trouble, announced a 15 per 
cent. rise in wages, 2% per cent. more than the 
workers had asked. Some of the largest establish- 
ments also consented to deal with the new union’s 
shop committees. The strikers, after their sixteen 
weeks’ struggle, voted to stay out one day more as 
a proof of their solidarity, and went back to work in 
a body with the consciousness of victory and faith 
in their new organization. 

In the meantime, spontaneous strikes, most of 
them under the auspices of independent unions, had 
broken out in Passaic, New Jersey, and other textile 
centers. Paterson workers sent a delegation to the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ office and applied 
for a charter. The Amalgamated, however, decided 
that they did not wish to burden their existing offices 
with this immense new task, and so encouraged the 
organization of an international textile union with 
which they could cooperate. The result was a con- 
vention held in New York on April 12th, which 
founded the Soper: Sener ee Textile Workers of 
America. 
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On account of their experience with the class 
struggle, the delegates did not have to be convinced 
of its existence. They adopted a constitution the 
preamble of which was borrowed because of its apt- 
ness from the constitution of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers. 

This preamble is, perhaps, revolutionary doctrine, 
but it is not the sort of violent revolution which the 
press and administration of Lawrence thought they 
were fighting. Efficient organization and education 
are the main themes; there is nothing about revolt 
or coup d’ état, but simply the expression of a pur- 
pose to make the working class ready, in the fullest 
sense, to assume control of production. 

In its first six months the new union won strikes, 
not only in Lawrence, but in Passaic, Hudson County, 
and Paterson, New Jersey, and in New York City. 
At the end of them it had a total membership of 
50,000, and a paid-up membership of 40,000. Al- 
though a number of locals formerly belonging to the 
United Textile Workers have come over to it, the 
larger part of its membership has come from for- 
merly uncultivated territory, or from small inde- 
pendent locals. 

A recent event of some significance is a simul- 
taneous strike of textile workers and clothing work- 
ers in Utica, New York, under the auspices of the 
two Amalgamated unions. This event is merely 
symbolic, since there are few centers where the two 
industries exist together. 

The aim to educate the working class and 
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strengthen the union as an instrument of service has 
already found expression in various ways. Three 
journals are published—a bi-weekly in English, and 
monthlies in Italian and Polish. A Young People’s 
League with study groups in English and economies 
has been formed. In Lawrence the union has founded 
a cooperative bakery and a retail store, and others 
are planned.., 

The structure of the union is of course completely 
industrial. In places where an entirely new organ- 


ization was effected, the basis is the shop committee, 


rather than the craft local, as in most older unions. 
Where the shop contains workers of only one craft, 
its committee naturally takes care of the craft in- 
terests; where it is composed of several crafts, a 
representative of each is elected to the committee. 
The chairmen of the shop committees form the 
executive board for the plant or the city, as the case 
may be. The workers of each city are organized 
into one local. In some places meetings of workers 
in the same craft throughout the city are held, but 
they are unofficial, thus reversing the old order in 
which the craft group was officially recognized and 
the shop committee had no legal place in the union 
machinery. 

The structure itself insures a maximum of demo- 
cratic control, but further safeguards exist in the 
constitution. Care is taken that representation in 
the conventions shall be proportionate to the size of 
the locals, and a referendum of the general member- 
ship is obligatory for election of the officers nom- 
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inated by the convention, for amendments to the 
constitution, and for choice of a city for the con- 
vention. The initiative is allowed for a proposition 
to change the meeting place or to amend the con- 
stitution. The General Executive Board may invoke 
a referendum on any subject. 

The struggle in Lawrence was merely an example 
on a large scale of the sort of opposition the union 
has met everywhere. In Paterson it has had difficulty 
in getting permits for meetings and in keeping its 
papers and headquarters out of the hands of the 
police. A hall which it finally leased for a term of 
years was bought by a prominent member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, who caused the fire exits to 
be boarded up so that meetings there would be 
illegal. Such obstacles, however, are usually over- 
come in the long run. 

In the meantime the United Textile Workers have 
been progressing with their organizing campaign, 
especially in the cotton mills of the South. It is 
interesting to see that wherever the Amalgamated 
becomes strong, the employers urge their workpeople 
to leave it for the conservative union, but that where 
the Amalgamated has not penetrated, as in the 
South, the United encounters just as bitter opposi- 
tion and finds as great difficulty as the radical union 
in establishing its right to free speech and freedom 
of assembly. 

The competition between the Amalgamated and the 
United Textile Workers will furnish a valuable test 
of the effectiveness of the new unionism, as de- 
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veloped in the clothing trades, to accomplish the 
difficult task of organizing a great industry where 
large-scale production. rules and capital is strongly 
in control. So far the old unionism has failed to 
make much headway in it, but the conditions are 
now more favorable than before, and it is certain 
that the employers, if they fear the growing strength 
of the radical union, will hasten to come to terms 
with the conservative one. Whether the vigor and 
democratic efficiency of the new union will suffice to 
overcome these obstacles remains to be seen. 

The occasion of the Lawrence strike is an illus- 
tration of the comparatively weak points of the old 
unionism. A preoccupied concern with immediate 
policy, a lack of democratic connection with the mass 
of the workers, and an extreme readiness to assume 
hostility towards them in order to preserve the good 
will of the employer and the public official were there 
evident. Another illustration, perhaps a better one, 
is the subsequent strike in Paterson. There the 
workers strongly desired the 44-hour week, and voted 
to demand it—among them the members in good 
standing of the United Textile Workers. The de- 
mand was made in due order. The United officials, 
pursuing their usual policy of conciliation, agreed 
with the employers to submit the question to the 
National War Labor Board. 

In the proceedings before the Board the officials 
assumed, as is their custom, that they represented 
all the workers, although as a matter of fact only a 
small number were members of the United Textile 
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Workers. The War Labor Board handed down a 
decision, early in the summer, granting the 44-hour 
week, but postponing its adoption until October. 
With this decision the workers were not satisfied, 
and a large number, members of the Amalgamated, 
voted not to accept it, but to strike for an immediate 
44-hour week on August 4th. Since the Amalgamated 
had not consented to arbitration and had not been 
represented in the negotiations, this action involved 
no conceivable breach of faith. 

As soon as news of this decision reached the 
United members, extreme dissatisfaction at once 
arose: it was apparent that the conciliatory action 
of their officials, adopted without the active assent of 
the members, had left them behind the rival union. 
Their officials saw the danger, and tried to reopen 
the case by begging the manufacturers, on the ground 
of the action of- the Amalgamated, to grant the 
44-hour week at once. The employers, however, as 
usual underestimating the danger of a successful 
strike, refused to do so. The United officials then 
appealed to the War Labor Board for a revision, but 
the Board naturally replied that the officials of the 
United in submitting the case had assumed respon- 
sibility for carrying out the decision, and that there 
was no sufficient ground now for changing the award. 
The United officials then adopted a threatening at- 
titude toward their members, telling them that every 
means of discipline would be used to see that the 
award should be executed and that no strike should 
occur. 
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The Amalgamated members struck as they had 
voted to do, and it soon became apparent that they 
had the power to win. The United members, feeling 
that they had been led into a compromise which 
they did not sanction, struck also. The United 
officials thereupon expelled the members in question, 
thus vindicating their good faith with the employers 
and the War Labor Board by sacrificing the union. 
The strike was won, and of course most of the ex- 
pelled members joined the Amalgamated. 

Here was a case where the old union, relying on 
conciliation and governmental support rather than 
upon the strength of its own membership, was led 
into a compromise which the new union, by its ag- 
gressiveness and closeness to the rank and file, 
proved to have been unnecessary. The case is pe- 


culiarly interesting because all the parties acted in — 


good faith throughout, according to their under- 
standing of the situation. It may perhaps be said, on 
the one hand, that the officials of the United should 
have secured the sanction of their members for ar- 
bitration, or, on the other, that the members should 
have felt themselves bound by the action of their 
officials. But the significant fact is that such con- 
flicts between the rank and file and the officials fre- 
quently arise in the old unions, and are almost a 
necessary consequence of their failure to provide 
for a fuller measure of democratic control. In any 
case if the United members had not struck, the 
prestige of their union among the other workers 
would have received a heavy blow which in the long 
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run might have injured it as much as their own 
defection. 

If we can draw any inference from the Paterson 
strike, it is that when the economic situation of the 
workers is favorable, the structure and tactics of 
the old unionism are likely to give way in active com- 
petition with the new unionism. It is possible that 
when the situation is less favorable, the reverse 
would be true. The Lawrence strike, however, illus- - 
trates the danger of underestimating the power of 
the workers in conditions that seem highly unfavor- 
able. A prediction as to the eventual success of 
either type of union would, if this analysis is sound, 
rest chiefly upon one’s estimate of the ability of 
labor, in the long run, to rely chiefly upon its own 
economic power. 

A powerful aid to the growth of the Amalga- 
mated Textile Workers will be its amalgamation 
with the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, decided 
upon at the 1920 convention of the latter organiza- 
tion. The young union has shown its vitality, and 
the older one is now ready to join with it formally. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE FUTURE 


In speculating about the future, it is important to 
remember our analysis of the events of the past. 
What happened was not so much the consequence of 
intention on the part of any few persons or groups 
as it was the resultant of a number of deep human — 
desires working themselves out in various sets of 
circumstances. The immigrants were driven out of 
Europe, they came to find one sort of liberty and 
were forced to adopt another; several kinds of unions 
and social philosophies competed for their allegiance, 
and one type prevailed because it proved more valu- 
able to them. The Protocol of Peace was adopted 
to eliminate the necessity of strikes; it had valuable 
results but did not operate as people expected at 
the time of its adoption. In spite of anyone’s de- 
liberate intention, unforeseen factors intervened to 
destroy it. 

So it would be useless to attempt to predict what 
will happen on the basis of any plans which re- 
sponsible leaders or influential groups may now 
have. The authors wish particularly to avoid the 
inference that in this chapter they are speaking for 
any of the unions or their officials, or are expounding 
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any existing intentions. It is possible of course to 
understand the conscious tendencies of the unions, to 
read in the preambles to their constitutions, and in 
the reports of their annual conventions, passages 
showing that they look forward to a time when labor 
will control production and the laborer will receive 
the full value of all he produces. But as an expres- 
sion of intention, these passages will have little 

effect on what actually is to happen. Any validity 
_ they may have will lie rather in their accuracy in 
analyzing social tendencies which would exist if they 
had never been written, and so, by helping the work- 
ers to understand these tendencies, in adding to the 
morale and effectiveness of the unions. 

As labor leaders have good cause to know, the 
ordinary reader of newspaper editorials greatly 
overestimates the power of the ‘‘agitator.’’ People 
write and talk as if a man saying something were 
a sort of first cause, as if an orator could single- 
handed bring about a revolution. If one is thinking 
of small groups acting over short periods of time, 
there may be some truth in this attitude, but as the 
group in question becomes larger and the time 
lengthens out, the effectiveness of the agitator per se 
decreases to the vanishing point. There are many 
agitators saying different things; and the vast in- 
articulate masses, slow to move and acting practi- 
eally in relation to their circumstances, pay little at- 
tention to any theory that does not in the long run 
find a basis in their experience. The agitator is 
powerless unless he becomes in fact the voice of the 
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crowd, unless he understands the deep currents of 
desire that run through it so that in him the people 
hear themselves speaking. Such an agitator is of 
course dangerous to any vested interests which the 
people may oppose, because he arouses their con- 
sciousness and fires their will; but he is not the cause 
of what they may do, and if he is silenced there are 
sure to be others to take his place. 

For the purpose of our speculation, therefore, let 
us get rid at once of this superstition by assuming 
for the moment that the unions in the clothing indus- 
try have no conscious social philosophy, that in all 
eventualities they will act, not according to any pre- 
determined plan, but to safeguard the interests of 
the workers and their own continuity as organiza- 
tions. This assumption is not far from the truth, 
since if the unions sacrificed the permanent interest 
of the members or the organization to follow a pre- 
conceived plan, they would not endure long or ac- 
complish much. 

In comparison with the conditions which existed 
before the unions became powerful, those which they 
have been able to bring about are highly satisfactory. 
In comparison with conditions which might be 
achieved, however, and those for which the workers 
long, the present status is by no means desirable. 
Although sweatshops and home work have been prac- 
tically abolished, the old, overcrowded tenements 
still stand, and the congestion of the city increases 
the difficulty and discomfort of living day by day. 
Inhumanly packed transit lines constantly wear 
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down the nerves and physical resistance to disease. 
Money wages have been greatly increased, but real 
wages have risen but little. To say this is not to 
belittle the achievements of the unions in raising 
wages; prices, rising as a result of many causes, 
go up without any communal effort, but the power 
of the unions is necessary to see that wages even 
keep pace with them. .Seasonal variations, with 
their resulting hardship, have not ceased, and the 
activities of the unions have succeeded in doing no 
more than mitigating their effect. The industry is 
still susceptible to the calamitous alternation of 
general prosperity and depression: the ‘‘prosper- 
ous’’ periods sending prices so high that they soon 
empty purses, and the depressions causing unem- 
ployment, misery, and a weakening of the workers’ 
economic power. 

Especially we must take into account the more 
spiritual factors; the sense of human dignity which 
makes the worker wish to share on even terms the 
benefits of the more fortunate members of the com- 
munity, not only for himself but for his children, 
and the more specific desire not to be a 
tool or an underling in the shop for someone else 
who owns, profits, and directs, but to be the master 
of his own work, subject only to the needs of the 
community as a whole. 

Nothing is more certain than that the emotional 
pressures resulting from existing dissatisfaction 
will not permit the unions now to rest on their oars, 
merely to retain their present relative advantages. 
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What escape is there? Let us first investigate what 
further concessions the unions may gain from the 
employers, and what the employers and the unions 
may accomplish through cooperation. 

In the matter of wages, a practical limit will be- 
fore long be reached. If prices continue to rise, 
wages may rise correspondingly, but real wages must 
remain almost stationary. The classical ‘‘iron law 
of wages’’ has been discredited, but there is a sound 
iron law: wages are limited by the productivity of 
industry. Given a maximum productivity, real wages 
can rise only by diverting a larger share of the earn- 
ings to the workers; but under the present economic 
régime this process cannot go beyond a certain point 
without driving the employers out of business by 
making it impossible for them to secure further 
capital. Rising wages in a given industry may be 
covered by rises in the prices of its products, but 
such a process cannot continue far above the general 
price level. This expedient cannot in any case suc- 
ceed in raising real wages for long in a world where 
the labor in practically all industries is organized. 
It is probably true that the unions in the clothing 
industry will soon have been able to increase real 
wages almost to the point where any further gains 
in the form of concessions from the employers will 
prove illusory. This conclusion of course applies 
to all forms of bonuses and profit-sharing as well as 
to wages in the ordinary sense. 

What can be done, then, to increase productivity? 
As far as productivity is dependent on labor, the 
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clothing unions have adopted a more constructive 
attitude towards it than most of the old craft unions. 
They have not seriously attempted to limit the labor 
supply. They have not interposed vigorous objec- 
tion to the adoption of labor-saving machinery—in 
some cases, as in the introduction of electric power, 
they have actually insisted on more efficient methods. 
They have, it is true, opposed the old-fashioned kind 
of ‘‘speeding up,’’ but it is an open question whether 
that did increase productivity in the long run. They 
have gradually substituted week work for piece 
prices, in order to bring about a standardization of 
wages, but they are ready to welcome any method of 
increasing production from which the workers will 
be guaranteed their full share of the benefits. It 
is probable that here as in other industries some- 
thing can be done to increase the productivity of the 
labor force, but it will necessarily be accompanied 
by granting labor an increased share of control over 
the productive process, thus creating a heightened 
sense of pride and ownership in the job itself. 

The shortening of weekly hours by the unions has 
been directed, not toward a net decrease in produc- 
tion but toward a more even distribution of produc- 
tion throughout the year. In so far as the unions 
have succeeded in forcing the shops to do their work 
in a shorter day during the busy seasons, and to 
- operate for longer hours during the dull seasons, the 
limit on hours has actually increased production. 

The chief limit to productivity arises, however, 
not from labor but from the characteristics of the 
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industry under the existing régime.* The excessive 
competition for public favor, creating such an im- 
mense variety of styles that they are burdensome to 
the public as they are to the industry; the reaction 
of these ephemeral styles in intensifying the seasonal 
fluctuations of business; the existence of many small 
and inefficient concerns which, while they do not make 
a profit and soon fail, lower the efficiency of the in- 
dustry as a whole; the unnecessary duplication of 
selling organizations; the money wasted in competi- 
tive advertising—these and other enormous bills 
must be charged against the industry on the em- 
ployers’ side. Any expert in large-scale production 
and merchandizing can see at a glance that a great 


saving might be made by intelligent regulation, © 


under one management, of such a chaotic industrial 
region. But capital has been unable so far to bring 
about any approach to concentration. In the men’s 
clothing industry a few large establishments have 
grown up, but they are as far as ever from anything 
like control of the industry. 

If no Sherman law or Clayton law were in the 
way, it is possible to imagine an alliance between 
the unions and the more powerful manufacturers 
to bring about something like unified management. 
Large combinations of capital and powerful labor 
unions have so many divergent interests, however, 
that it is difficult to imagine any such alliance work- 
ing smoothly and effectively. Even if it did succeed, 


many of the possible reforms would not be made, _ 


1 Cf. Chapter I. 


THE FUTURE “rT 
and we might be in as much danger of limitation of 
production as ever, as is shown by our experience 
of the great industrial corporations now in exist- 
ence. 

For, in the current flood of advice to labor to in- 
crease production, the most important factor of all is 
usually overlooked. That is the tendency of capital 
to limit production, because it produces, not in rela- 
tion to the existing need, but in relation to the de- 
mand for goods at prices such that the highest re- 
turn on the investment can be secured. There has 
not been a time in the memory of men now living 
when the human need for goods of all sorts was 
greater than in the months immediately following 
the signing of the armistice between the Allies and 
Germany. Unemployment, too, was widespread; 
_ labor was clamoring for a chance to produce. Yet 
capital for months allowed its enterprises to lie idle 
or to run on part time. It had incurred certain ob- 
ligations to the holders of shares, bonds, mortgages, 
and loans, and if it had to produce under conditions | 
such that it could not satisfy those obligations, and 
satisfy them well, it could not produce at all. The 
uncertainty of prices and credit under the capitalist 
régime limited production. Unwillingness to buy 
materials at existing high prices with the possibility 
of having to sell the products on a falling market, 
unwillingness to borrow money at high rates when 
it might shortly be borrowed at lower rates, par- 
alyzed the necessary industries of the country. In 
normal times also a similar process goes on. We 
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frequently hear of good foodstuffs being wantonly 
destroyed, of subterranean agreements to limit pro- 
duction, because more profit can be made at the high 
prices which will ensue if the supply remains a little 
short of the demand. Even where limitation is not 
the result of deliberate control, the factor of private 
profit causes a practical limitation, as in the cloth- 
ing industry at present. Such limitation of produc- 
tion can be avoided only by an entire remodeling of 
the system of production and credit, by a control 
governed not by the primary interest of private 
profit, but by the real need for goods. 

Under the existing system of money and credit, 
it is idle to expect advantage to the workers in any 
one industry from a great increase in the produc- 
tivity of that industry alone, even if it were pos- 
sible. If all the present clothing workers should in 
the same weekly hours produce twice the number of 
garments they now turn out, the purchasers could 
not afford to spend any more for clothes than they 
now allot for that purpose. What would happen, if 
business could stand the strain, would be simply that 
clothing prices would go down at least to a point 
where everybody could afford two garments for 
every one he now possesses. The real wages of the 
clothing workers would increase only to the extent 
of the extra clothing which would be available for 
their personal use. A similar increase in produc- 
tivity would be necessary in all industries before 
they could double their real wages. But of course 
no such general increase can take place as long as 
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production is dependent on interest-bearing credit 
and profitable prices. 

Let us analyze in the same way the pressure for 
alleviating seasonal unemployment. What can be 
done to assist those workers whose wages are re- 
duced or cut off altogether during the dull seasons? 
There are, in the first place, the expedients already 
adopted by the unions—a reduction of maximum 
weekly hours coupled with a high rate for overtime 
above normal hours, and the stipulation of a min- 
imum average weekly wage for the year. The result 
of both these expedients is to put financial pressure 
on the manufacturers, making it more expensive for 
them to do extra work in the busy seasons and to let 
their plants run at a low ebb during the slack 
seasons. Up to a certain point these measures are 
effective; in some cases the manufacturer can in- 
troduce staples which can be made in the dull seasons" 
as well as in the busy ones. But the most profitable 
part of his business still remains the making of goods 
cut according to the latest styles, and subject to rush 
orders while the busy season is on. The increased 
expenses of making such goods, caused by the stip- 
ulations of the unions, is merely added to the price, 
and the resulting prices are not high enough to de- 
crease materially the effective demand. Further- 
more, the manufacturer in his effort to avoid over- 
time is as likely, instead of pushing back busy-season 
work into the dull season, and so taking the risk of 
having large stocks of an unsalable line, simply to 
employ extra people during the busy season as long 
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as there is any surplus in the labor supply. This 
way round his difficulty actually tends to increase 
seasonal unemployment, since it brings more people 
into the industry who cannot work in the dull 
seasons. 

There is another method which remains to be tried 
—unemployment insurance. The manufacturers 
have a certain interest in keeping their labor force 
in the industry, and at a degree of health such that 
they will remain efficient workers. This interest is 
not sufficient to lead the manufacturers to keep a 
full force employed throughout the year, except in 
rare cases, but it might be sufficient to make them 
club together to pay unemployment benefits at a 
rate somewhat below the minimum wage. The atti- 
tude of the unions would have a large influence in © 
the adoption of any such plan. Unions are justly 
suspicious of all ‘‘welfare work’’ initiated by the 
employer, since in most such schemes they detect 
a subtle intention to undermine the power of the 
union and bind the individual workman more closely 
to the individual employer. It is possible, however, 
that the unions and employers’ associations might 
come to some agreement in this matter: they might 
decide that relief of those out of work through 
seasonal variation is a legitimate burden on the 
industry as a whole, and devise some machinery of 
joint administration which would protect the union. 

While unemployment insurance would afford wel- 
come relief to individual workers, it would not in the 
end solve the problem of seasonal variations. The 
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worker does not want a long period of idleness, 
nitigated by a pittance paid at public expense; he 
wants a job at which he can earn a good living. 
Unemployment benefits, furthermore, would not in- 
erease by a cent the real wages of the whole labor 
force; they would simply spread out thinner and 
more equally the amount available for wages. If 
the profit of capital had not already shrunk to a min- 
imum this might be a means of diverting a larger 
share of the earnings to labor, but sooner or later 
the limit would be reached. 

Again we are forced back to the question of pro- 
ductive control. There is no solution of seasonal 
unemployment short of eliminating the dull seasons, 
and that cannot be accomplished under a competitive 
régime. It is possible to conceive a powerful com- 
bination of employers agreeing to a standardization 
of styles which would permit larger production in 
the dull season, but such a combination is most un- 
likely in most parts of the clothing industry without 
active discipline exercised by a strong union over 
individual manufacturers. There would always be 
a tendency for the aggressive manufacturer to vio- 
late his agreement and enlarge his business by add- 
ing new styles; and the only check on such a pro- 
cedure would be a strike. Since effective discipline 
of this sort would create as much friction as it would 
_ remove, we come to the conclusion that a funda- 
mental solution of the seasonal problem is highly 
improbable as long as the control of production re- 
mains with the manufacturer. 
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We have not touched at all upon other sources of 
dissatisfaction—those for instance arising from con- 
gestion in the great cities; inadequate housing and 
disease, high rents due to high land values, ever- 
crowded traction lines, and so on. One can dream 
of model factories and settlements in the country; 
but the same forces that have caused the clothing 
manufacturers to cling to the city are likely to con- 
tinue in operation. There is the large and fluid 
supply of labor; isolated factories are more at the 
mercy of their employees. And there is, too, the 
powerful factor of the attraction exercised by a city 
like New York upon the out-of-town buyer. Under 
competition the manufacturer, particularly the small 
one who attends to his own selling, cannot remain 
far from Broadway. 

Even if there were no direct reasons for the 
unions to assume more control of the productive 
process, the vitality of organization itself would 
exert a tendency in that direction. Any great social 
organism develops a sort of inertia which keeps it 
moving in the direction in which it has been going. 
The people composing it have formed habits of asso- 
ciating in it; their wills and hopes are to large ex- 
tent tied to it. They expect persistence from it, and 
put in power those able to satisfy that expectation. 
Mere momentum would cause the unions to move 
for a long time in the direction of greater control, 
even if they had no new motives for doing so. The 
converse is true of the manufacturers’ associations. 
There is always latent the danger of a general en- 
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gagement, whch is likely to be all the more severe 
and determined the larger and more powerful the 
respective associations become. The fear of aggres- 
sion on the part of both is likely to lead to a flaring 
up in each of a desire to vanquish and perhaps ex- 
terminate the other. An analogy is furnished by 
international war. Ordinarily it is far more advan- 
tageous for nations to settle their differences and 
live at peace, but if a situation arises where two 
nations having opposite ideals and circumstances 
find themselves continually in conflict at a certain 
point in their relations, so that each lives in fear 
of an attack by the other, a large element in each 
will believe that the point at issue can reach a final 
settlement only by a complete victory of one country 
or the other, and war is always a possibility. It 
is worth noting that aggression is as likely to initiate 
with the manufacturers as with the unions. 

If our analysis is correct, moreover, the momen- 
tum of the unions will be serving a real function. 
It is possible that the employers can find some way 
of raising real wages, decreasing unemployment, 
and relinquishing control in the shop, to such a de- 
gree that the workers will at length be satisfied and 
their pressure will cease. But the preceding analysis 
seems to show that the employers are powerless to 
grant concessions of any value beyond a certain 
point, that that point is not far off, and that the 
workers will by no means be satisfied when it is 
reached. In arriving at this conclusion we have 
taken no account of the more general burdens which 
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the present economic régime places upon the com- 
munity, such as its diversion of credit and labor 
from the production of necessities for the many to 
the production of luxuries for the few, its waste in 
inefficient methods of distribution and in competi- 
tive armament and war, its restrictive control of 
land and natural resources, its oscillation between 
booms and depressions. One need not admit that 
capitalism is responsible for these evils in order to 
see that sooner or later the clothing workers are 
likely to demand that the control of the employer 
and the primary interest of private capital be elim- 
inated from their industry. The pressure of their 
normal wants having led them to this decision, it 
will be fortified by their desire to be their own mas- 
ters, by the momentum of their organizations, and 
by their conscious social philosophy. 

If this demand becomes insistent, how will it be 
satisfied? Nothing is more unlikely than that the 
employers will voluntarily satisfy it, and even if 
they did graciously step aside, something else would 
have to take their place. There is no way out but 
for the unions themselves to assume the productive 
control, to develop into a syndicate or guild. But 
to say this is by no means to solve the problem. If 
the statement is to mean anything concrete, the 
process by which effective control may be achieved 
must be investigated more carefully. 

As we have seen in Chapter I, nothing is easier 
than to open a small establishment for the manu- 
facture of ready-made clothing. Many an experi- 
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enced wage-earner has done so, and many of those 
who have done so have succeeded and are now them- 
selves employers. There are cases on record of 
former union officials becoming manufacturers and 
being selected by their fellow-employers to negotiate 
with union committees. There is without question 
enough expert knowledge of production and enough 
managerial ability of the right sort in the unions 
so that they would be capable of operating clothing 
shops. 

A method of gaining a hold on production that 
might present itself would therefore be for the union 
to set up a few shops of its own in competition with 
the established manufacturers, and from the profits 
to enlarge the field of control until enough collec- 
tively owned plants were in operation so that the 
union could dictate the management of the industry 
at large and in the end form a monopoly. Let us 
assume for the moment that for any such attempt 
the unions would receive as fair treatment as the 
private employer—that the selling concerns and the 
retailers would handle their goods, that the banks 
would give them credit, and the manufacturers of 
machinery and materials would deal with them on 
the usual terms. Still the unions would be in the 
most of the larger matters at the same disadvantage 
as the private employer. They could not make any 
radical changes in the productive régime until they 
had acquired complete control. Acquiring complete 
control would be a long and hazardous process. In 
the meantime they would have to oppose and deny 
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many of the normal demands of the workers in their 
own shops; it is not only conceivable but probable 
that before long the workers in the union-owned 
shops would be striking against their officials, and 
the attempt at gradual permeation would end in 
disaster. Our primary assumption, moreover, is 
itself an absurd one. Adherents of the present 
economic régime may boast of its opportunity for 
anyone who wishes to enter the competitive struggle 
for wealth and power, but even they cannot imagine 
that the banks and commercial organizations would 
refrain from boycotting a movement aimed at the 
ending of private enterprise in a great industry. 

These objections do not of course operate so pow- 
erfully against a single clothing shop operated by — 
the union, such as is now projected by the New York 
Cutter’s local of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, provided it is regarded as an experimental sta- 
tion rather than as the first step in a deliberate in- 
vasion of production. With a standardized product 
which could be sold to members of the union itself, 
the shop could easily be profitable enough to keep 
the workers well satisfied and still sell the garments 
considerably below the prevailing market price. At — 
the same time valuable data about management, — 
proper accounting, and the relation of labor cost 
to production cost could be accumulated. 

The development of consumers’ cooperation, co- — 
operative banks, and direct exchange of products — 
between farmers’ associations and unions may lead 
to a sound growth of clothing manufacture by the 
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unions, yet it is easy to over-estimate the possibili- 
ties of sucha movement. Clothing may be exchanged 
for raw produce or perhaps even for flour and man- 
ufactured foods, but when it comes to exchanging 
clothing for products of other lines of industry, the 
chances are not great, since it will be by no means 
as easy for unions engaged in trades having more 
substantial investment in property and plant to 
enter the productive field by permeation. The con- 
sumers’ cooperative movement is indeed growing 
rapidly, but not rapidly enough to promise for many 
years a market for the bulk of ready-made cloth- 
ing. At the best we may see the establishment of 
a number of union plants making certain standard- 
ized garments for farmers and cooperatives, whose 
main service in building an ultimate cooperative 
commonwealth will be the training of working-class 
technicians and the development of a body of knowl- 
edge useful in cooperative production. 

Another possibility is that the unions might 
make an attempt to set up their control at a single 
stroke. Imagine a nation-wide strike in the in- 
dustry, caused by natural and justifiable demands 
which the employers were incapable of granting, or 
a nation-wide lockout, arising perhaps out of a 
minor dispute, but maintained by the employers 
through a desire to destroy the unions. Suppose, in 
such an event, the unions should decide the time was 
ripe for them to produce for themselves. The 
essential investment in plant, material and power is 
far less than in most other industries, and it would 
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not be as necessary for the unions to acquire the 
property of the existing employers, as it would, for 
instance, if a similar plan should be adopted in the 
case of mines or railroads. Still, the project would 
be a gigantic one, impossible of execution in a short 
period. It would, moreover, require the assist- 
ance, or at least the absence of hostility, of those 
in control of credit, distribution, and the manufac- 
ture of machinery and material. The consequence 
is that such an undertaking would be hopeless un- 
less the control of credit had already been taken 
from private capital, workers’ control of production 
existed in the manufacture of machinery and tex- 
tiles, and distribution were in the hands of a demo- | 
cratic state, a distributive guild, or consumers’ co- 
operatives. 

We must therefore admit that, while it is un- 
likely that the clothing workers will long consent to 
a continued control of private capital in their in- 
dustry, it is just as unlikely that they could gain 
control for themselves without powerful assistance 
from outside. How could the ground be prepared 
for that assistance? 

There is, of course, the traditional plan put for- 
ward by revolutionary syndicalists—that of a gen- 
eral strike of all labor with the aim of assuming 
simultaneous control in all industries. This plan, 
however, could never be adopted by hard-headed 
union officials, except in desperation. The hard- 
ships and dislocation of sudden revolution are too 
certain, and its ultimate success too problematical, 
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for it ever to form a part of the calculations of any 
but theoreticians with no responsibilities in the 
daily struggle of the trade unions. To say this is 
not to say that such an event is impossible. <A 
severe crisis might bring such suffering and dis- 
satisfaction to the people that anything would seem 
better than their misery, and they might in such a 
ease force drastic action. . The same is true of a 
coup d’état through force of arms. But we must 
regard the possibility of violent revolution much 
as we regard the possibility of an earthquake or a 
volcanic eruption. It may come; indeed it is sure 
to come if there is no other escape for vast natural 
forces; but we cannot bring it about by the power 
of will, and to attempt to do so would be madness as 
long as all other methods of giving vent to social 
pressures remain untried. 

Gradual permeation is impossible for one in- 
_ dustry considered by itself, but it may be possible, 
if methodically undertaken, one by one, for indus- 
tries as a whole. If it is to be achieved, it must 
begin with the basic industries. Suppose a political 
party, controlled by labor and its sympathisers, 
powerful enough to be the deciding voice in the state. 
Suppose, then, that the basic industries, one after 
another, come under a new control in the form of a 
partnership between the democratic state and the 
workers in the several industries. The gaining of 
such control would probably be the work of political 
and economic action combined. It might begin with 
the railways. The state, governed by a labor 
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party, would vote to acquire the railroad property 
by some such moderate expedient as that proposed 
by the railway unions. Against the opposition 
with which capital would attempt to render such 
legislation ineffective the economic power of the 
unions would be a safeguard. 

With this corner-stone safely laid, the public 
ownership of the mines and their operation by the 
miners might follow. The more radical farmers, 
allied with the employees in packing houses and 
other food industries, would insure public, demo- 
cratic control of the food supply. Then would come 
the iron and steel plants, and the subsidiary metal 
products. The distributive system, at least in vital 
points, would be in the hands of consumers’ co- 
operative societies, which even now are growing 
rapidly, and which would grow still more rapidly 
the moment labor attained the power and self-con- 
sciousness to bring about these fundamental 
changes. Once the railways, mines, food products, 
machinery plants, and textile mills were controlled 
by labor or by a partnership between labor and a 
democratic state, the clothing workers could set up 
their own control without much difficulty. Whether 
the state would buy the existing plants or furnish 
credit to start new ones would be a minor question 
to be determined by expediency when the time ar- 
rived. It is probable that a combination of the 
two methods would prove advisable. New model 
factories might be erected in better locations, while 
the best of the old machinery might be bought from 
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the manufacturers. If the manufacturers refused 
to sell, they would have no other market, and the 
certainty that the state could furnish new machin- 
ery might bring them to terms. 

The matter of credit is a highly complicated one 
and deserves special consideration. Our short 
sketch of the method of establishing workers’ con- 
trol can be at best merely suggestive of a difficult 
process concerning whieh no one can predict with 
any certainty. Adequate treatment of the credit 
problem alone would require a large volume, but 
a few hints concerning it can be thrown out. The 
borrowing power of the state under the capitalist 
régime seems at times indefinitely extensible, but 
there is nevertheless a limit somewhere, and our 
government is probably near that limit at the pres- 
ent moment. How would it be possible, then, to 
raise the money necessary for the vast purchases 
which, under the plan just outlined, it would be 
necessary to make? Would the people devote their 
savings and the business men their surplus capital 
and the banks their credit to the purchase of bonds 
issued for the purpose of buying out private owners 
and abolishing the profit system? 

It is just possible that, seeing the ruin of the 
old system ahead of them and fearing a crash in 
which they would lose all, the owners of surplus cap- 
ital would choose this comfortable way out of their 
difficulty, even at some loss. With a labor gov- 
ernment in power and labor unrest prevalent every- 
where, the prosperity of private enterprise might be 
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so uncertain that capital would seek large issues of 
government bonds as the safest haven in the storm. 
But it is more probable that the credit of the gov- 
ernment itself would be injured by the uncertain 
prospect, and people would prefer to run their 
chances with the old system or hoard their money 
instead of entrusting it to the government. Doubts 
of the most serious nature would be drilled into their 
minds. Where would the government get the money 
to pay the interest on its bonds, once its taxing 
power on private enterprise had vanished? Would 
the efficiency of the new régime be such that any sur- 
plus from the railroads or the industries would be 
available for interest? The ruling bankers would 
see that if they could prevent the government from 
getting credit, the whole project would fail, and a 
decisive victory might be won for the old order. To 
be sure, such a victory might provoke a resort to 
force; but when it comes to force, the powers that 
be always feel at home. They might even prefer to 
have the unrest take this form, thinking that they 
could crush it the more easily. 

Along the road of attempting to float popular 
bond issues, with certain partial exceptions which 
we shall mention later, lies danger and defeat. But 
let us consider for the moment what the government 
would really have in mind. It would not be borrow- 
ing money to make tanks and explosives and aero- 
planes—destructive objects which produce nothing 
and in turn demand more money for their upkeep 
and accessories. It would not even be borrowing to 
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construct buildings, roads or parks—useful things 
which, nevertheless, do not as a rule bring in any 
income. It would simply be acquiring title to pro- 
ductive enterprises. What more natural than that 
it should hand over to the present owners of these 
enterprises its note for their value, and pay the in- 
terest out of future profits? -As long as surplus 
earnings existed, no resort to taxation for this pur- 
pose would be necessary. The procedure would not 
involve any addition to the public debt, as that debt 
is ordinarily understood. 

Of course, the present owners might and prob- 
ably would object to the sale, and would have to be 
coerced by the superior power of the majority. 
They would raise legal obstructions of every sort. 
But in the end, if the political power of labor were 
secure and its economic power.were well directed, 
they could be defeated, even if revision of the Con- 
stitution were necessary. However difficult the path 
of the government might be, peaceable and orderly 
changes would be possible, provided the minority 
did not resort to arms. 

We assume, of course, that the new manage- 
ment would be efficient, and would produce a surplus 
value. The task of demonstrating it we must leave 
to others, but if the case of the clothing industry is 
any indication, the assumption is not a hazardous 
one. The necessity of paying interest on the debt 
would be a burden, but it would not be so great a 
burden as the successive additions to capitalization 
which occur under private ownership, Further- 
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more, the government would recover a large part of 
the terest by income and inheritance taxes. The 
bonds would be simply an expedient for socializing 
industry with the least hardship to those who benefit 
from the present régime. 

The attempt of the government to secure the 
credit so that it could acquire property without ex- 
propriation would be most difficult at first, and 
would decrease with every successive step. By the 
time it had acquired the railways and mines, the 
superior efficiency of the new management would 
have provided a surplus. Before it reached the 
end of the cycle, government credit would be practi- 
cally self-contained. Indeed, credit would assume 
its fundamental form of advances of labor and ma- 
terials in expectation of future return in kind. Even 
now consumers’ cooperatives often grant credit, 
without interest, to striking unions whose members 
are also members of the cooperative. This means 
merely that they advance goods to their members 
without immediate payment. There are also co- 
operative banks in existence, and more may easily 
arise, which could be expected to invest largely in 
government or labor enterprises. Eventually, the 
guilds of workers in railroads, mines, metal estab- 
lishments and so on could, either directly or through 
the state, contribute the surplus of their labor to the 
task of founding new guilds, in the knowledge that 
they, as consumers, would benefit in the end. And 
when the entire process was completed, interest- 
bearing credit in the ordinary sense would exist no 
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longer. The task of the government—or of the 
guilds—would simply be to direct surplus produc- 
tion in the channels where public welfare demanded 
it. Production at last could be adjusted to need 
rather than to profit. 

Speculation on the methods of the new indus- 
trial revolution is really beyond the province of this 
book; we have indulged-in it merely to indicate the 
broad lines which the future interest of the cloth- 
ing unions and the consuming public is likely to take. 
For the workers, the inference is that every demo- 
cratic and broadening characteristic of their move- 
ment is again justified. All exclusive and narrow 
tendencies, all inner friction inherited from the old 
conception of unionism, will prove an increased 
source of weakness as time goes on. Not only must 
the unions be well knit within themselves, and ready 
to share all the benefits equally among their mem- 
bers, but unity must be sought in the whole labor 
movement, unity both economic and political. It is 
probably unnecessary to stress the need of economic 
solidarity, since it is such a well-established prin- 
ciple already, but political solidarity is no less essen- 
tial. There does not seem to be any way to bring 
about effective workers’ control of industry with- 
out political control of the state. This is true even 
if a catastrophic revolution should occur, but it is 
doubly true in an attempt to bring about a revolution 
without disorder. 

It is also obvious that the change will come the 
more easily the better the workers fit themselves 
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to undertake production on their own account. They 
have nothing to lose, but everything to gain, from 
all improvements in technique and in shop manage- 
ment calculated to increase production without im- 
posing hardship upon them. They may rest assured 
that any marked increase in productivity can be 
secured only by granting the workers increased con- 
trol. The propaganda for higher productivity 
will, in the long run, react in their favor. 

Since the clothing workers need unity among 
themselves, unity with labor in more fundamental 
industries, and, in fact, unity with other elements 
not ordinarily classed with organized labor, the cul- 
tural side of their movement is of the highest im- 
portance. The bond of a common culture is the 
strongest bond that can exist outside of the purely 
economic one; indeed, in the case of people not fully 
conscious of their economic position it is often 
stronger than the economic. Conscious propa- 
ganda is a puny instrument beside a culture natu- 
rally and unconsciously permeated with the ideals 
of its creators. There is no more effective barrier 
to the progress of the labor movement today, in so 
far as it is a broad movement for human liberation 
and a finer life, than the popular culture of the daily 
press, the cheap moving picture, the sensational 
magazine, shallow music, and a poor-spirited edu- 
cation. The kind of culture which the workers 
have begun to provide for themselves is infinitely 
stronger and better fitted to survive than that with 
which the sensibility of the public is now dulled, 
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because it does not depend on the commercialism 
which has determined the character of the prevail- 
ing substitutes for art, literature, music, drama, jour- 
nalism, and education. No effort should be spared, 
therefore, to strengthen the cultural activities of 
the labor movement and to extend their influence. 

In sum, the labor movement will prosper in so 
far as it remains true to its nature. It is essentially 
a generous movement, devoted to enriching the life 
of the great masses of humanity. It is necessarily 
equalitarian and democratic, it is necessarily asso- 
ciated with ideas and ideals. The moment any sec- 
tion of labor departs from its true genius, becomes 
exclusive, and refuses to see beyond immediate ma- 
terial gains, it courts defeat, because that is a realm 
which property knows better than labor. Exclusive 
motives developed capitalism, and they tend to 
maintainit. Insofar as they remain in the ascend- 
ency, the labor movement will be unable to profit 
much from any victory which it may win. 

Members of the public who regard themselves 
as not directly concerned in the struggle between 
owner and labor, except as consumers and citizens 
affected by the welfare of the community, will find it 
increasingly necessary to side with one party or the 
other as times goes on. It is therefore to their in- 
terest to examine the issue carefully in order to see 
which side they ought to espouse. If they take 
the conventional view of the labor movement—that 
it is simply a means of protecting the interest of 
manual workers against grasping employers—they 
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are likely to misinterpret what is almost sure to 
happen. The time will come—indeed in some fields 
it is here already—when labor will demand more 
remuneration and control than the employer is 
able to grant. If the public takes the position 
that labor’s demands can be justified only by their 
reasonableness from the employer’s point of view, 
it will decide that these demands are unjust and will 
take the part of capital against labor. But such a 
position will not make the demands unjust from 
labor’s point of view, for they will be based not so 
much on the power of the employer to grant 
them as on the necessities of a decent standard 
of life and a full measure of human dignity. The 
fact that the demands are refused will not prevent 
their being repeated with increasing insistence. And 
the turmoil of the industrial conflict, so costly and in- 
convenient to the public, will merely be intensified. 
It cannot be intensified indefinitely, however, 
without an explosion. Such a catastrophe, incal- 
culable as its results are, is the last thing desired by 
those who take the old-fashioned view of the labor 
movement. Yet the only escape from it seems to 
be the development of some way of satisfying the 
just demands of labor after the present industrial 
régime becomes incapable of doing so. This is the 
function of the labor movement itself, considered in 
the light of the new unionism. The associations of 
labor characterized by the new unionism, with its — 
aspiration towards industrial control, its construc- — 
tive attitude towards production, its democracy and 
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idealism, are the only social organisms now power- 
ful, out of which a beneficent new order might flow. 
The truly far-sighted policy is to encourage them and 
to strengthen their hands. 

A logical ground upon which a member of the pub- 
lic might out of self-interest oppose the more self- 
conscious wing of the labor movement is the chance 
that a crisis may be precipitated in which the forces 
of labor will be decisively defeated and scattered 
and a final victory won for capitalism. <A study of 
the history of the labor movement makes this chance 
seem slight indeed. Labor is used to defeat, and 
thrives on it. It has been defeated many times in 
what at the moment looked like a decisive way, but 
it has always arisen from its own ashes. Even if 
a final defeat were possible, the industrial serfdom 
which would result is a thing which no liberal- 
minded man should wish to, contemplate. 

It. is ordinarily assumed that ‘‘conservative’’ 
unions, because they have no conscious social phil- 
osophy, are a bulwark against violence, while the 
‘radical’? unions are dangerous disturbers of the 
peace. Something very like the contrary, however, 
is the fact. The conservative unions make as many 
demands for material improvement as the radical 
ones, and they are no more likely to stop when the 
limit of the employer is reached. They therefore 
actually do as much, if not more, to intensify the in- 
dustrial conflict and hasten the day of reckoning. 
On the other hand, their absence of constructive 
policy will tend to make that day of reckoning a 
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blind plunge into chaos rather than a reasoned at- 
tempt to find a civilized way out of the difficulty. 
Here, as elsewhere, obscurantism is no protection 
against upheaval. 

If labor cannot be either decisively defeated or 
satisfied under the present régime, the only way out 
of the existing turmoil is a radical change in the sys- 
tem of production and distribution. Why should 
any member of the public, whose livelihood is de- 
pendent on his daily work, hesitate to welcome such 
a change? It promises a closer unity between man 
as producer and man as consumer, through the as- 
sumption by both of the function of the private 
profit maker, who, by his intervention, causes enor- 
mous wastes and maladjustments. It would tend to 
make effective the mutual interest of producer and 
consumer in high productivity of necessities, in pro- 
duction regulated according to public need. It 
would not be a dividing up of. existing wealth by 
plunder of rich men, at which the anti-socialist 
scoffs, but the installation of new and better social — 
machinery for increasing the total sum of wealth 
and for distributing it more rationally. And, even 
more important than its material benefits, it would 
release immense potential forces of democracy, — 
goodwill and culture now imprisoned by the bit- 
ter limitations of an unnecessarily competitive | 
world. 

For an attempt to regulate this change we have 
both the motive of fear and the motive of hope. The 
dissolution of the present economic system, brought — 
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nearer by relentless social forces, will not wait. The 
crisis may come either in the clumsy and dangerous 
way of a violent explosion, or in the orderly way of 
a planned reconstruction carried out at the behest 
of an enlightened majority. Ina sense we are spec- 
tators of a race between the approach of the crisis 
and the effort of intelligence to prepare for it. At 
present the majority is not enlightened, and we are 
far from the ability to carry through an orderly and 
radical reconstruction. If the power of intelligence 
is to be increased, it is necessary for the public to 
renounce all superstitious repression, to hear and 
consider all proposals for change, however unfa- 
miliar they may be, to give active support to politi- 
cal measures by which basic change may be intro- 
duced. As long as men are put in prison for ex- 
pressing their opinions, or journals are suppressed, 
or force is used in any way to stifle thought and dis- 
cussion, we are robbing ourselves of collective power 
to act intelligently. 

Strong and justified as the motive of fone is, 
however, the motive of courage is stronger. For a 
long time apologists for the existing order have been 
ridiculing proposals for change by scoffing at 
Utopian perfection and saying that no new plan 
would ‘‘work.’’ Such arguments are rapidly fail- 
ing to arouse timidity. Not many people after a 
moment’s reflection can believe either that the pres- - 
ent system ‘‘works’’ or that it is necessary to 
conceive a heaven on earth in order to imagine a 
more efficient one. Many of us are in a mood to 
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take a risk of something worse in the hope of some- 

- thing better. Experiment and discovery, in spite of 
all doubts and dangers, remain a habit of the human 
race. . 
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APPENDIX I 


CONSTITUTION OF AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF 
AMERICA 


PREAMBLE 


The economic organization of Labor has been called into exist- 
ence by the capitalist system of production, under which the di- 
vision between the ruling class and the ruled class is based upon 
the ownership of the means of production, The class owning those 
means is the one that is ruling, the class that’ possesses nothing 
but its labor power, which is always on the market as a commodity, 
is the one that is being ruled. 

A constant and unceasing struggle is being waged between these 
two classes. 

In this struggle the economic organization of Labor, the union, 
is a natural weapon of offense and defense in the hands of the 
working class. 

But in order to be efficient, and effectively serve its purpose, the 
union must in its structure correspond to the prevailing system of 
the organization of industry. 

Modern industrial methods are very rapidly wiping out the old 
craft demarcations, and the resultant conditions dictate the organ- 
ization of Labor along industrial lines. 

The history of the Class Struggle in this country for the past two 
decades amply testifies to the ineffectiveness of the form, methods, 
and spirit of craft unionism. It also shows how dearly the working 
class has paid for its failure to keep apace with industrial develop- 
ment. 

The working class must accept the principles of Industrial Union- 
ism or it is doomed to impotence. ; 

The same forces that have been making for Industrial Unionism, 
are likewise making for a closer inter-industrial alliance of the 
working class. 

The industrial and inter-industrial organization, built upon the 
solid rock of clear knowledge and class consciousness, will put the 
organized working class in actual control of the system of produc- 
Wi and the working class will then be ready to take possession 
of it. 


ARTIOLE I 
Name and Jurisdiction 


Section 1. This body shall be known as the AMALGAMATED 
CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA. In it alone is vested the 
power to establish subordinate Local Unions, and to it is reserved 
the right to finally determine and adjust all matters of general 
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importance to the welfare of the various Local Unions or any mem- 
bers thereof, while to the subordinate Unions is conceded the right 
of making all necessary laws for local self-government, which do 
not conflict with the laws of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. 

Sec. 2. All legislative powers shall be reserved to the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America duly convened in session; 
except as hereinafter provided for, its executive and judicial powers, 
when not in session, shall be vested in the General Executive Board. 


ARTICLE II 
Headquarters 


Section 1. The headquarters of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America shall be in the city of New York, N. Y. 


ARTICLE III 
General Convention 


Section 1. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America shall 
meet biennially in General Convention on the second Monday in 
May at ten (10) A.M., at such place as may have been chosen by 
the last convention and ratified by referendum vote. 

Sec. 2. On motion of five (5) Local Unions, no two of which 
shall be of the same State or province, the place for holding the 
convention may be changed by a general vote, a two-thirds majority 
to decide. A special convention can be called in the same manner. 

See. 3. Local Unions shall be entitled to representation in con- 
ventions according to the average membership on which they pay 
per capita tax for the twenty-four (24) months ending January 
30th immediately preceding the convention on the following basis: 
One (1) delegate for each Local Union of one hundred (100) mem- 
bers or less and one (1) additional delegate for every additional 
three hundred (300) members. Local Unions having over one thou- 
sand (1000) members shall send no less than three (3) delegates 
and one additional delegate for every additional one thousand (1000) 
members or majority fraction thereof. Tach delegate shall be en- 
titled to one (1) vote for every one hundred (100) members he 
represents. 

See. 4. All Local Unions shall be notified by the General Secre- 
tary, sixty (60) days before the biennial convention takes place, to 
elect the number of delegates they are entitled to on the basis of 
representation. 

Sec. 5. Delegates shall be elected at a special meeting of their 
Local Union, by ballot, not later than March 31st preceding the 
convention, and a plurality vote shall constitute an election. No 
person shall be eligible to election as a delegate unless a member 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, who shall have 
been a member in good standing of the Local Union he represents at 
least one year immediately preceding the date on which said election 
is held. At the same time and in the same manner that delegates are 
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elected, there shall be elected an equal number of alternates. In case 
of death, resignation, inability or other disqualification of a dele- 
gate, the alternate having the highest number of votes at the elec- 
tion shall succeed to vacancy and become the delegate, with all the 
rights and privileges thereof. 

Sec. 6. Delegates shall establish their right to a seat in the con- 
vention by credentials signed by the presiding officer and the secre- 
tary of the Local Union with the seal of the Local Union. 

See. 7. Credentials shall be forwarded to the General Secretary 
by the Secretary of the Local Union immediately after the election 
of the delegate or delegates. 

Sec. 8. Expenses of delegates to the convention shall be paid by 
the Local Union they represent. 

Sec. 9. No Local Union shall be-entitled to representation at the 
biennial convention unless the per capita tax and assessments are 
paid up to the first day of March preceding the convention, nor 
unless the Local Union has been organized at least three months 
prior to the convention. 

Sec. 10. In order to provide for the presence of the General 
President and General Secretary at the next succeeding convention 
to render their reports, in case they should not be elected as dele- 
gates, the expense of their presence shall be taken out of the Gen- 
eral Fund of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 

See. 11. A quorum for the transaction of business shall consist 
of two-thirds of the delegates attending the convention. Delegates 
absent at roll call shall be fined one dollar ($1.00), unless they are 
sick or on business for the convention, which fine shall be paid 
forthwith. The hours of session shall be governed by the respective 
conventions. 

Sec. 12. The convention shall be governed by the following order 
of business, unless suspended by a two-thirds majority. 


Order of Business 


1. Call to order by General President. 

Immediately upon his calling the convention to order, and before 
addresses of welcome are made, the General President shall call for 
the nomination and election of a Credential Committee of five. 

That Committee, as soon as elected, shall withdraw to pass upon 
the credentials presented, and shal! submit a report before the first 
Session adjourns. 

2. Report of Credential Committee. 

8. Roll Call. 

4, Report of Officers. 

5. Reading of Minutes. 

6. Appointment of the following committees: Press, Resolution, 
Law, Reports of Officers, Appeals and Grievances, Organization, 
Label and Miscellaneous. 

7. Reports of Local Unions. 

8. Reports of Committees. 

9. Unfinished Business. 

10. New Business. 

11. Nomination of Officers. 

12, Selection of place for next convention. 
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13. Good and Welfare. 

14. Adjournment. 

See. 13. Secretaries of Local Unions shall send a report of the 
conditions of the Local Unions to the General Secretary thirty days 
before the convention, to be printed in the convention number of 
the Official Journal. The seal of the respective Local Unions, to- 
gether with the signatures of the President and the Secretary, must 
be attached to all reports. 


ARTICLE IV 
Referendum Vote—How Taken 


Section 1. Any and all additions and amendments to this con- 
stitution adopted at any session of the convention shall not become 
a law until approved by a majority vote of the general membership. 
The General Secretary shall submit any and all changes made by the 
convention to a referendum vote within thirty (30) days after the 
close of the convention. 

Sec. 2. During the interim between conventions any Local Union 
may propose amendments or additions to the constitution and if 
five (5) other Local Unions, no two of which shall be of the same 
State or Province, second the same, the General Secretary shall sub- 
mit the proposition to a vote of the general membership, and if 
approved by a majority of the members voting the same shall be- 
come a law, 

See. 3. When the General Executive Board considers a question 
of sufficient importance, a referendum vote must be ordered, and a 
two-thirds majority vote shall decide. 

Sec. 4. When a referendum vote is ordered each Local Union shall 
call a special meeting and take action seriatim on all questions sub- 
mitted for a vote, only members present to be counted. 

Sec. 5. The President and Recording Secretary shall carefully 
record the vote and send the same, under their signatures and the 
seal of the Local Union, to the General Secretary. ; 

Sec. 6. The General Secretary must issue a referendum ballot, 
when ordered, within two (2) weeks, and vote of Local Unions to 
be counted must be received within thirty (30) days from date of 
issue of any referendum ballot. The result of the referendum shall 
be published in the official publications of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, in tabulated form. 


ARTICLE V 
General Officers and How Chosen 


Section 1. The General Officers of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America shall consist of a General President, a General 
Secretary, and a General Treasurer. The General Executive Board 
shall consist of eleven members including the three General Officers. 

See. 2. The General Executive Board shall meet to attend quar- 
terly sessions during the months of March, June, September and 
December. Their expenses to be defrayed by the~ Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. 
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Sec. 8. All officers shall be nominated by convention and elected 
by referendum, 

See. 4. The convention shall elect a committee of five (5) to act 
as tellers on balloting for officers. 

See. 5. No members shall be eligible to election as a General 
Officer unless at least one year a member of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, in good standing. 


ARTICLE VI 
General President 


Section 1. The General President shall preside over all meetings 
of the International Convention; attend to disputes between em- 
ployers and employees; adjust differences between local unions; per- 
form necessary organizing and other work usual to the office of 

_ General President. He shall keep a record of the work performed 
by him and make a detailed report of the same to the convention. 
All actions of the General President shall be under the direction of 
the General Executive Board. He shall sign all official documents 
when satisfied that they are correct. He shall at the end of each 
week submit to the General Secretary an itemized statement of all 
moneys expended by him in the interests of the International Union 
during the said week. 

See. 2. He shall give bonds to the amount of ten thousand dol- 
lars (10,000) in a first class surety company. The cost of the bond 
to be paid from the funds of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. 

See. 3. The General President shall devote his entire time to 
services of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, and 
shall receive as compensation the sum of four thousand dollars 
($4,000) per annum. 


General Secretary 


Section 4. The General Secretary shall keep a correct record of 
the proceedings of the Convention and publish the same in pamphlet 
or small book form, preserve all important documents, papers, 
books, etc., all letters received by him and copies of letters sent on 
business of the A. C. W. of A. He shall be custodian of the seal 
of the A. C. W. of A. He shall conduct all correspondence of the 
A C. W. of A., and lay the same regularly before the Executive 
Board and be subject to their direction. He shall receive all moneys 
due the A. C. W. of A., giving his receipt therefor. He shall keep 
a correct account of all financial business of the A. C. W. of A., and 
pay over to the General Treasurer, taking his receipt therefor, all 
funds in his hands at the end of each month, after paying all claims 
approved by the General Executive Board. The General Secretary 
shall have charge of the distribution of the label. 

Sec. 5. The General Secretary shall act as Secretary of the 
General Executive Board. He shall receive all applications for 
charters, and shall issue the same when approved by the General 
Executive Board. He shall have power to hire such clerical help as 
shall be necessary to carry on the business of the A. C. W. of A. 
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Sec. 6. The General Secretary shall submit a biennial report, 
with any recommendations he may consider necessary, to the con- 
vention, and shall perform all duties devolving upon him under the 
Constitution or required of him by the General Executive Board. 

Sec. 7. The General Secretary shall devote his entire time to the 
services of the A. C. W. of A., and shall receive as compensation the 
sum of four thousand dollars’ ($4,000) per annum. He shall give 
bonds to the amount of fifteen thousand dollars ($15,000), in some 
first class surety eS ral) the cost of the bond to be paid from the 
funds of the A. C. W. of A 

Sec. 8. The General Secretary shall keep separate and itemized 
accounts of postage, telegram, printers’ and office expenses. All bills 
of organizers and general officers must be fully itemized. 

Sec. 9. The General Secretary shall issue an itemized monthly 
financial report to each Local Union. He shall also issue monthly 
report blanks to the Local Unions with instructions for filling out 
and returning same. 

See. 10. The General Secretary shall promptly notify Local 
Unions when two months in arrears. 


General Treasurer 


Sec. 11. The General Treasurer shall, as provided for in Section 
4, take charge of funds of the A. C. W. of A. He shall pay all 
warrants regularly drawn on him by a majority vote of the General 
Executive Board, and signed by the General Secretary and Chair- 
man of the General Executive Board. He shall not hold in his pos- 
session more than two hundred dollars ($200), and all over that 
amount he shall deposit within twenty-four (24) hours in some 
savings or interest paying bank approved by the General Executive 
Board. He shall give bonds to the amount of twenty thousand 
dollars ($20,000) in some first class surety company, the cost of 
the bond to he paid from the funds of the A. C. W. of A. Should 
the amount in the bank be in excess of said amount, the said bond 
shall be increased accordingly. He shall, through the General Secre- 
tary, send to the convention a full report of all moneys received and 
paid out by him, together with any other information of importance 
to the A. C. W. of A. He shall receive for his service the sum of 
fifteen dollars ($15.00) per year. 


General Executive Board 


Sec. 12. The General Executive Board shall decide all points of 
law arising under the jurisdiction of the A. C. W. of A., also claims, 
grievances and appeals. Such decision shall stand until the next 
general or special convention of the A. C. W. of A., when, if not 
reversed, it shall be final. 

Sec. 18. They shall have the power to authorize strikes in ac- 
cordance with this constitution, shall have the general supervision 
of the affairs of the A. C. W. of A., and fill all vacancies which may 
occur. The General Executive Board shall present a report to the 
biennial international Convention, and shall include therein such 
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recommendations as they may deem to he in the interests of the 
A. C. W. of A. 

See. 14. Vacancies on the General Executive Board shall he filled 
in the following manner: The General Executive Board shall nomi- 
nate not less than two (2) candidates for each vacancy and submit 
their names to a referendum vote. The one receiving the highest 
number of votes shall be elected to fill existing vacancy. 


ARTICLE VII 
Finance 


Section 1. All Local Unions shall pay to the General Secretary 
a per capita tax of twenty-five (25) cents per month for each 
member. 

Sec. 2. A monthly due stamp shall be issued by the General 
Seeretary, the price of which shall be twenty-five (25) cents each, 
payable in advance. This stamp must be placed in the official due 
book of the A. C. W. of A. as a receipt for the per capita tax of 
each member. Members not having such stamps in their book must 
be declared in arrears. 

Sec. 3. The Financial Secretary of the Local Union shall immedi- 
ately after the first meeting in each month fill out the monthly 
teport blanks issued by the General Secretary, sign the same, in 
conjunction with the President) and Recording Secretary, and for- 
ward it, together with the amount due, to the General Secretary, 
keeping a duplicate copy on file. All money shall be sent by P. O. 
money order, express order or check. 

See. 4. Any Local Union three (3) months in arrears shall be 
allowed until the seventh day of the fourth month to pay up its 
arrears; if not then paid the Local Union shall be suspended. The 
General Secretary shall notify the Local Union when two months in 
arrears. 

Sec. 5. All assessments shall take precedence over per capita tax. 

Sec. 6. No bills for expenses incurred in any city shall be paid 
unless authorized by the General Executive Board. 

See. 7. All orders for due stamps and supplies, other than labels, 
must be accompanied by certified check, express or post office money 
order. Checks not certified will not be accepted. 

Sec. 8. Every member of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America should be a subscriber to one of the official journals of the 
Organization, the subscription to be paid with the monthly or 
weekly per capita. (Resolution No. 88 of Baltimore Convention. ) 


ARTICLE VIII 
Trials and Appeals 


Section 1. Any member of the A. C. W. of A. may prefer charges 
against any member or officer of the A. C. W. of A. Such a charge 
must be submitted in writing to the Recording Secretary. 

See. 2. Upon receipt of such charge the Secretary of the Local 
Union shall refer same to the Executive Board of the Local Union 
who shall investigate such charge and said Board shall haye power 
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to call for any books or papers, and demand the presence of any 
witnesses. 

See. 3. The accused shall have the right in person or attorney 
\(said attorney to be a member in good standing of the A. C. W. of 
A.) to question all witnesses and to present such evidence bearing 
on the charges, as to him seems, advisable. 

Sec. 4. Upon receiving all the evidence from both the accuser 
and the accused, the Board shall consult in executive session on the 
same and shall determine the guilt or innocence of the accused upon 
each charge and report its findings to the Local Union. 

Sec. 5. Should any member be dissatisfied with the decision of 
the Local Union, he may appeal to the District Council or Joint 
Board within thirty (30) days. If still dissatisfied, he may appeal 
to the General Executive Board within thirty (30) days. 

Sec. 6. Any appeal from the decision of the General Executive 
Board may be brought before the next general convention, provided 
appeal is filed with the General Secretary within thirty (30) days 
after ruling is made. 


ARTICLE TX 
Property 


Section 1. All general and local union officers shall deliver to 
their successors all properties and moneys of the Local Union or 
A. C. W. of A., and shall not be released from their bonds until 
they have done so. Any officer or member who appropriates any 
funds of the A. C. W. of A. for his own use shall be legally prose- 
euted. 

See. 2. Any officer or member of the A. C. W. of A. who know- 
ingly supplies or issues, or aids in illegally supplying or issuing, 
the union label shall, upon conviction thereof, be legally prose- 
euted by the General Executive Board, and shall be debarred from 
membership in the A. C. W. of A. , 


ARTICLE X 
Rules Governing Use of Union Label 


Section 1. The label shall be granted to any firm entering into 
an agreement with a Central Body of the A. CO. W. of A., subject to 
the approval of the General Executive Board. 

Sec. 2. The General Secretary of the A. C. W. of A. shall be 
custodian of the label. 


ARTICLE XI 
Strikes and Lockouts 


Section 1. When any difficulties arise between the members of 
any Local Union of the A. C. W. of A. and their employers, the 
officers of the Local Union or Joint Board shall immediately in- 
vestigate the trouble and try to adjust the differences. If they fail 


in their effort to settle the trouble, the matter shall at once be — 
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submitted to the Central Body of the A. C. W. of A., whether the 
members shall be called on strike or not. 

See. 2. Where there is no Central Body of the A, C. W. of A. 
the local union shall act as such. 

See. 3. The result of their deliberation shall be submitted to the 
General Executive Board immediately for endorsement. 


ARTICLE XII 
Admission of Local Unions 


Section 1. A local union may be organized by seven or more 


persons employed in the making of clothing. 


Sec. 2. They shall apply to the General Secretary for a charter, 
and shall send sixteen dollars ($16.00) for charter fee and supplies. 
On receipt of the charter fee, the General Secretary shall forward 
the same to the new local union when approved by the General 
Executive Board. 

Sec. 3. Hach Local Union shall have its own by-laws as they 
may consider necessary, provided, however, that they shall not con- 
flict with this Constitution or the by-laws of the Central Body of 
this organization. 


Agticye XIII 
Duties of Local Unions and District Councils 


Section 1. Any Local Union which fails to hold regular meetings 
for two consecutive months shall forfeit its charter. Seven members 
shall constitute a quorum. 

See. 2. Each Local Union shall maintain labor bureaus, join cen- 
tral labor unions and state federations, maintain friendly relations 
with other labor organizations, and do all in their power to 
strengthen and promote the Labor Movement. 

Sec. 3. Where there are three or more local unions of the A. C. 
W. of A. in any city or locality they shall form a District Council; 
said Council shall transact business pertaining to the welfare of the 
various unions, such as organizing label agitation, and prevent one 
union from striking without the consent of the said District Coun- 
cil; adjust all local differences, if possible, before the same are 
referred to the General Executive Board. Such body shall be known 
as the AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS’ DISTRICT 
COUNCIL, and shall be entitled to send one (1) delegate to repre- 
sent it as a central body, with voice and vote at the general con- 
vention of the A. C. W. of A. The officers shall be elected for a 
term of one (1) year. 

Sec. 4. District Councils shall be authorized to investigate at all 


' times the financial condition of affiliated Local Unions and shall 


forward the results of the investigations to the General Executive 
Board. 

Sec. 5. The proper officers of each Local Union shall promptly 
and properly fill all report blanks furnished them by the General 
Secretary. Failing to do so for two consecutive months, they shall 
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be liable to a fine of not more than five dollars ($5.00) for the first 
offense. 

Sec. 6. They shall produce the books of the Local Union when 
demanded by a General Officer. Failing to do so within forty-eight 
(48) hours, the local officers or Union shall be liable to suspension 
by the General Officer for insubordination. 

Sec. 7. The General Secretary shall prepare a local Financial 
Secretary and Treasurers account book for the use of all Local 
Unions and all Local Unions shall purchase them and keep their 
accounts in accord therewith. 

Sec. 8. All printing for the General Office and Local Unions to 
be done in strictly union shops, and shall bear the union label. 

Sec. 9. Local Unions desiring financial assistance from the other 
Local Unions shall send their appeal to the General Secretary. In 
no case shall one Local Union appeal direct to the other locals 
attached to the A. C. W. of A., and all moneys contributed by 
locals shall be through the General Office. Donations to be pub- 
lished in the official paper. 


ARTICLE XIV 


Section 1. The officers of a Local Union shall consist of a Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, Recording Secretary, Financial Secretary, 
Treasurer, Sergeant-at-Arms, three Trustees, Guide, three members 
of Finance Committee, an Executive Board of at least seven mem- 
bers and a correspondent for the Official Paper. They shall be 
elected semi-annually or annually. Those receiving the highest 
number of votes shall be declared elected. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the President to preside at ail 
meetings of the organization, preserve order during its deliberations, 
sign all orders on the Treasurer authorized by the body, appoint 
all officers not otherwise provided for, enforce the rules and usages 
as laid down in this Constitution, and transact such other business 
usual to the office of President. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the Vice-President to perform all 
duties of the President in the event of his absence. Upon the 
death, removal or resignation of a President, the Vice-President 
becomes President until the next regular election. In that event 
the Vice-President shall be chosen at each meeting. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to keep 
a correct account of the proceedings of the organization, which shall 
include a report of the Treasurer, the receipts and disbursements 
of the evening, as well as the number of each voucher issued. The 
amount of money in the treasury as reported by the Secretary must 
correspond with the Treasurer’s report. He shall keep a special 
book, in which shall be recorded the names of all persons rejected, 
suspended or expelled, specifying for what offense each action was 
taken; conduct the correspondence of the organization and keep on 
file a copy of the same; have charge of the property not otherwise 
provided for; be held responsible for their safe keeping and prompt 
delivery to the successor in office, and perform such other duties as 
the organization may direct. He shall read all documents and cor- 
respondence for the organization and keep the same on file for future 
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reference. He shall have charge of the seal of the organization and 
attach the same to all documents requiring authentication, and per- 
form such other duties as are usual to the office. 

See. 5. It shall be the duty of the Financial Secretary of each 
Local Union to keep a record of all finances and collect all the 
money due the Local Union and pay the same to the Treasurer, 
taking receipt therefor. He shall fill out the monthly report blanks 
issued by the General Secretary, sign the same in conjunction with 
the President and Recording Secretary and Treasurer, and forward 
it, with the necessary finances, to the General Secretary, keeping a 
duplicate copy on file. He shall prepare and send to the General 
Secretary a list of the members of the-Local Union, also the date 
of each member’s admittance, and the branch of the trade in which 
each member is engaged. He shall draw all orders for money on 
the Treasurer, attesting the same by signature, draw up quarterly 
financial reports and submit the same to the Local Union. He shall, 
on demand of the Auditor of the General Executive Board, produce 
his books for examination. At the close of his term of office he 
shall turn over to his successor all books and other property belong- 
ing to the organization which he may have in his possession. 

See. 6. The Treasurer shall receive all moneys from the Financial 
Secretary, giving the receipt therefor, and deposit the same in the 
bank in the name and number of the Local Union. The moneys 
received must be deposited not later than forty-eight (48) hours 
thereafter in such bank as the organization may direct, reserving 
one hundred dollars ($100) for current expenses; keep a correct 
account of all moneys received, and pay all bills when properly 
attested. 

Sec. 7. The Treasurer shall be bonded in some reliable surety 
company to the amount of not less than one thousand dollars 
($1,000), the amount of the bond to be raised when necessary. 
Cost of the bond to be paid for by the Local Union. 

Sec. 8. The Treasurer shall report in writing, at each regular 
meeting of the Local Union, the money received, paid out, and the 
amount still on deposit; and deliver to the successor in office all 
moneys and other property of the organization which he may have 
in his possession. 

See. 9. It shall be the duty of the Sergeant-at-Arms to guard 
the door, inspect membership books, and perform such other duties 
as are usual to the office. 

Sec. 10. It shall be the duty of the Guide to receive and inspect 
due books of members before opening of the meeting, obtain the 
names of all candidates in writing, report the same to the meeting, 
and perform such other duties as are usual to the office. 

See. 11. It shall be the duty of the Board of Trustees to super- 
vise the funds and property of the organization, and, together with 
the Treasurer, assume charge of all surplus money, and at least two 
members of the Board shall countersign all checks drawn on account 
of the organization from the bank by the Treasurer. 

See. 12. It shall be the duty of the Finance Committee to examine 
all bills presented to the organization, and report any irregularity, 
at the end of each quarter, examine the accounts of the organiza- 
tion, and make the financial report in conjunction with the Financial 
Secretary. 
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Sec. 18. No member shall be eligible to any office in the union 
unless being at least six months a member in good standing. 

Sec. 14. The Executive Board shall be composed of at least seven 
members. They shall transact all business of the organization when 
it is not in session, faithfully execute the orders of the organiza- 
tion and enforce the same, adopt measures either aggressive or 
defensive, in the interests of the organization or trade, and recom- 
mend such action to the organization as they may deem necessary 
for its interests. All acts of the Executive Board shall be subject 
to the ratification of the organization. In cases where a boycott is 
considered necessary by the local Executive Board, the matter shall 
be submitted to the General Executive Board or the General Con- 
vention, for approval and action. 

See. 15. It shall be the duty of the correspondent to send semi- 
weekly reports to the editor of the official paper, all news and 
items concerning the Local Union, its members and the trade, giving 
the conditions thereof, and such other items as will be of interest 
to our members. 


ARTICLE XV 
Membership 


Section 1. A candidate, male or female, to be admitted to mem- 
bership of a Local Union of the A. C. W. of A., must be not less 
than sixteen (16) years of age, and employed. in the manufacture 
of clothing. 

See. 2. The initiation fee charge for members shal! be optional 
with the Local Unions subject to the approval of the General Execu- 
tive Board. 

Sec. 3. Dues for all Local Unions shall not be less than fifty 
cents per moath. 

Sec. 4. No person who has been expelled, suspended or stricken 
from the roll or rejected by any Local Union shall be eligible for 
membership until all matters are settled to the satisfaction of the 
Local Union having the grievance against the person. 

Sec. 5. No member of the A.C. W. of A. can be a member of 
more than one Local Union at the same time, or of any other organ- 
ization of the trade, under a penalty of fine or expulsion by the 
Local Union of which he was first a member. 

Sec. 6. Persons working at the trade in towns where there are 
not enough to form a Local Union, or where a Local Union has 
lapsed, shall be allowed to join the nearest Local Union. 

See. 7. Local Unions shall not charge the difference of initiation 
fees to members traveling from one locality to another. 

Sec. 8. It shall be optional with all Local Unions as to the ac- 
ceptance of foremen or forewomen to membership. 

See. 9. No member of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America who leaves the organization in order to accept a position 
as foreman or contractor or in any other capacity as representative 
of the employers shall be eligible for office, of whatever description, 
local or otherwise, for five years following the date of his rejoinin 


. 


the organization. (Resolution No. 86, passed by Third Biennia 
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7 
Convention, May, 1918, Baltimore, Md., and ratified by referendum 
vote of the membership as an amendment to the Constitution.) 


ARTICLE XVI 
Duties of Members 


Section 1. No member of the A. C. W. of A. shall be allowed to 
injure the interests of other members by undermining them in wages 
or in any other willful manner. ; 

Sec. 2. All business of the Local Union shall be kept strictly 
private from employers, except otherwise ordered by a vote of the 
Local Union. Any member violating sections 1 or 2 of this article 
may be punished by fine or.expulsion, as the Local Union may 
decide. 

See. 3. Members shall keep the Financial Secretary notified of 
their addresses, and shall attend all meetings of the Local Union, 
or shop, subject to such penalties as the Local Union may prescribe. 


ArtTicte XVII 
Members in Arrears—Reinstatement 


Section 1. Members who are employed all or part of the time 
must pay dues monthly, and no member should be permitted to 
_ work. on the first day of the month unless dues are paid for previous 

month. Working members are not in good standing who owe one 
month’s dues. 

See. 2. Members three months in arrears shall stand suspended 
from all rights and privileges of membership unless his or her dues 
are remitted by vote of the Local Union. If after three months 
more the member fails to meet his or her obligation, the name will 
be dropped from the roll. 

Sec. 3. Any member who has been dropped from the roll can 
be reinstated only by paying the regular initiation fee, together with 
all the money due the organization at the time his name was 
dropped from the roll. His application for reinstatement shall be 
read and laid over until the next meeting, when a majority vote 
shall be sufficient to accept or reject the applicant. 


ARTICLE XVIII 
Withdrawal of Member 


Section 1. Any member desiring to leave the country or quit the 
trade shall be allowed to withdraw from membership by paying all 
debts to date of withdrawal, surrender of his membership book or 
eard and written notice of his withdrawal to the Local Union. The 
surrendered book or card shall be sent to the General Secretary. 


ARTICLE XIX 
Clearance Card 


Section 1. Any member desiring to travel or transfer his mem- 
bership shali apply to the Financial Secretary for a clearance card 
for a stated time, which time shall not exceed three months. This 
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eard shall be null and void, and the member shall be stricken from 
all rights and privileges and benefits, unless deposited in some Local 
Union or renewed before expiration. 

See. 2. No Local Union shall have the right to collect per capita 
tax of the A. C. W. of A. again for the months paid for on the 
clearance card. The Local Union issuing the clearance card shall 
pay to the General Secretary the per capita tax for the member for 
the time the card holds good, and the member drawing a clearance 
eard shall be considered a traveling member of the Local Union 
that issued the clearance card until the card is deposited with some 
other Local Union, when he shall become a member of the Local 
Union where the clearance card is deposited, and shall pay the 
Local Union dues from the time the card is deposited. The Record- 
ing Secretary of the Local Union receiving the Clearance Card shall 
immediately notify the Recording Secretary of the Local Union issu- 
ing the same. 

Sec. 3. Any member depositing a clearance card shall be entitled 
to attend a meeting of any Local Union. 

See. 4. Section 3 shall not entitle the member depositing a clear- 
ance card to any special sick or other benefits provided by the Local 
Union without payments of such amounts as the Local Union charges 
for participation therein, and subject to all special laws governing 
said benefits. 

Sec. 5. Any member not depositing his clearance card within two 
weeks after arrival in any city or town, if there is a local union in 
said city or town, shall forfeit the clearance card and all rights and 
benefits as a member. 

Sec. 6. Any member with a clearance card, working in a non- 
union city, can return the card before its expiration to the Local 
Union, where it was issued, and draw a new card for another period 
of time. 

See. 7. No clearance card shall be granted to any member unless 
he or she has been a member of the A. C. W. of A. for at least six 
months. : 


Resolution No. 88, passed by the Third Biennial Convention, May, 
1918, Baltimore, Md., and ratified by referendum vote of the mem- 
bership as an amendment to the Constitution: 

WHEREAS, The official organs of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America are published by the General Office in five dif- 
ferent languages, English, Polish, Bohemian, Italian and Jewish, 
and we also expect that a Lithuanian paper will be published soon, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That every member of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America become a subscriber to one of the above men- 
tioned papers, and that he or she pay for the subscription while 
paying the monthly or weekly dues, 


APPENDIX II ji 
BASIS OF AGREEMENT 


Between Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America and the Amer- 
ican Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Manufacturers’ Association of 
New York. 


(Nore: There is no formal agreement, but the relations rest upon 
the three following reports of the Advisory Board.) 


I 


The undersigned, having been designated as an Advisory Board 
to consider the controversies existing between the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America and the American Men’s and Boys’ 
Clothing Manufacturers Association, which have led to a cessation 
of the activities of both during the past three months, have met with 
Messrs. Sidney Hillman, representing the employees, and Max H. 
Friedman, representing the employers, with a view of arriving at 
an understanding which would terminate the existing deplorable 
conditions. They have presented the grievances of their respective 
organizations. The employees have asked for a curtailment of the 
hours of work, and a wage increase. The employers are not in 
accord with the contentions of the employees with respect to these 
points, and at the same time, have urged the necessity of establish- 
ing relations which will bring about better discipline and increased 
efficiency, and a proper standard of production in the industry. 

In the short time that has elapsed since the creation of this 
Board, it has been impossible to obtain the data and information 
necessary to the making of satisfactory recommendations with respect 
to the many important propositions involved, and at the same time 
to enable an immediate return of the workmen to their employment 
and the resumption by the employers of their business activities, 
which is of primary importance. Impressed by the importance of 
an immediate resumption of the industry, the Board unanimously 
recommends: 

1. The adoption of the 44-hour week to begin from the date 
when work shall be resumed. In this connection the hope is ear- 
nestly entertained that this precedent be recognized throughout the 
industry, in view of the desirability of bringing about its proper 
standardization. It would be regarded as unfortunate if the hours 
of labor should vary in this industry in the several important cen- 
ters where it is extensively conducted. 

2. In view of the absence of any reliable data indicating the 
existing basis of compensation to the employees, and the cost of 
living to which they are now subjected, it is impossible to reach 
any satisfactory conclusion without first obtaining the result of an 
inquiry and collation of facts by a skilled investigator. It is, 
therefore, recommended that such an investigator be designated by 
this Board, at the expense of both parties to this controversy, to 
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proceed forthwith to make the necessary inquiry and to report the 
facts as ascertained to the Board for further action. 

3. The Board recognizes the importance, to employer and em- 
ployed alike, of the formulation of principles and the establishment 
of machinery calculated to carry them into effect, which will result 
in its improvement as far as efficiency, discipline and production are 
concerned. To deal adequately with these problems will likewise 
require careful study by this Board, the assistance and opinions of 
those who have had experience in dealing with these phases of the 
problem, and an investigation of the bearings of the various proposi- 
tions involved upon the industry in general. 

Obviously a reasonable time will be required in which to take up 
this branch of the subject. In the meantime, the only conclusion 
that the Board has reached is that it will be of essential importance 
for the parties to agree upon the selection of an Impartial Chairman 
or Advisor to adjudicate upon the various questions that are certain 
to arise from time to time in the industry. Whatever plan may be 
ultimately determined upon will necessarily revolve around such a 
central figure. 

This preliminary report, the Board is unanimously of the opinion 
that the employees should at once return to their post, and that the 
employers shall proceed to open their shops for regular operation. 


Wi.ramM Z. RIPLEY 

Louris MARSHALL 

FELIX FRANKFURTEB 
January 22, 1919. 


Ir 


The undersigned who constitute the Advisory Board designated by 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, hereinafter referred 
to as the Union, and the American Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Manu- 
facturers’ Association, hereinafter referred to as the Manufacturers, 
have, pursuant to the terms of their Preliminary Report dated 
January 22, 1919, given further consideration to the various matters 
in difference between these organizations and especially to those 
which relate to the formulation of principles and the establishment 
of machinery calculated to carry them into effect which will tend 
to improvement, as far as efficiency, discipline and production are 
concerned. The Board has had the benefit of expert advice and of 
the arguments of the representatives of the parties affected. Al- 
though there are a number of subjects which at the request of the 
parties are still held under advisement, the Board now makes this 
Intermediate Report as follows: 


Contractors. 

While the Board appreciates that the machinery and procedure 
applicable to the adjustment of problems arising between the Union 
and the Manufacturers are not in all respects suitable to the de- 
termination of the controversies that are likely to arise between the 
workers and the contractors, it nevertheless deems it desirable to 
adapt the machinery created for the adjustment of differences be- 
tween the Manufacturers to the differences that may from time to 
time exist between the workers and the contractors so far as prac- 
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ticable. To this end the Board recommends the following procedure 
for the settlement of conflicts between the latter: 

a) In the event that the workers in the shop of any contractor 
and the employer shall be unable to adjust any difference that may 
arise between them, it shall, in the first instance, be submitted for 
decision to the executive officers of the Union. 

b) Should the decision rendered by such officers be unsatisfactory 
to the contractor, an official to be employed jointly by the several 
Contractors’ Association or by such of them as shall seek to avail 
themselves of the procedure now contemplated, who is to be known 
as the Contractors’ Appeal Agent, shall, with the approval of such 
officers of the Union, be entitled to appeal on behalf of the con- 
tractor, from the decision so rendered to the Impartial Chairman. 

ce) Should the matter in controversy involve a stoppage of opera- 
tions in the shop of the contractor which shall have continued for 
a longer period than three days, the Contractors’ Appeal Agent may 
appeal to the Impartial Chairman on behalf of the contractors, from 
the decision of the executive officers of the Union without their con- 
sent; provided, however, if this procedure shall operate prejudicially 
to the industry or shall result in multiplying appeals unduly or 
unreasonably the Impartial Chairman shall have the power to sus- 
pend or modify this clause. 

d) Upon any appeal taken on behalf of a contractor to the Impar- 
tial Chairman, the Manufacturers shall be notified thereof and shall 
have the right to be heard thereon. 

The Contractors’ Appeal Agent shall be charged with the duty of 
promoting harmony between the Contractors and the Workers and 
so far as possible, shall seek’ to discourage the taking of a multi- 
plicity of appeals to the Impartial Chairman and shall strive to 
confine such appeals to cases involving matters of substantial im- 
portance. 


Discipline and Discharge. 

It is recommended that the power of discipline and discharge shall 
remain with the employers and their agents, subject to the limita- 
tions and conditions hereinafter specified and with the understand- 
ing that it shall be exercised justly, with extreme care, and for good 
cause only. In regulation of this power the Manufacturers, with 
the concurrence of the Advisory Board and subject at all times to 
the approval of the Impartial Chairman, shall designate a man of 
high character and standing, to be known as the Employment Agent, 
whose compensation shall be paid by the Manufacturers and who, 
among other duties, shall deal with matters relating to the dis- 
charge in accordance with the following procedure: 

a) The employer shall in each shop maintain a complaint book 
in which shall be entered all complaints against employees, who 
shall severally be informed of all entries made therein against them 
_and shall have an opportunity to be heard with respect thereto 
before the Employment Agent whenever he shall be thereunto re- 
quested. 

b) No worker shall be suspended by the employer during working 
hours except in aggravated instances and then only upon agreement 
to that effect between one of the Executive officers of the Union and 
the Employment Agent. 
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c) In all other cases, an employer desiring to discharge an em- 
ployee shall first give to the latter notice in writing of his intention 
so to do, with a brief statement of the reason therefor. 

d) A duplicate of such notice and statement shall be immediately 
lodged with the Employment Agent, who shall within twenty-four 
hours thereafter give a hearing to the parties concerned, and who 
shall, in the meantime, seek to conciliate the parties. 


e) If the Employment Agent shall be of the opinion that the 


facts presented on such hearing constitute probable cause for dis- 
cipline, he may, cases of sufficient gravity, and with the sanction 
of the Impartial Chairman, suspend the worker from employment. 


f) In any case either party may appeal to the Impartial Chairman 


from the decision of the Employment Agent. 


g) In the event of a suspension of an employee in the manner 


aforesaid the Impartial Chairman may, if after hearing the appeal 
he shall decide that the suspension was unwarranted, direct that 


the employee shall be reinstated with full pay for the time lost by 


him in consequence of such suspension. 


Miscellaneous. 

With reference to other subjects submitted to the Advisory Board 
it recommends that all questions that may from time to time arise 
with respect to the operation of the hiring system, to the employ- 
ment of apprentices, to the functions and activities of shop chairmen 
and their procedure, and to the recognition of a temporary working 
force in any shop, shall be acted upon in conference between the 
executive officers of the Union and the Employment Agent. 


Reserved Matters. 

The questions relating to the introduction of new machinery, the 
distribution of work, and the fixing of the rates of wages, including 
compensation for overtime, are by consent of the parties reserved 
for further consideration and are to be made the subject of the 
final report of the Board. 

The recommendations herein contained represent the unanimous 
action of the Board. 

Respectfully submitted, 

February 14, 1919. 


Im 


The Advisory Board designated by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America (hereinafter referred to as the Union) and the 
American Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Manufacturers’ Association 
(hereinafter referred to as the Manufacturers) rendered a pre- 
liminary report dated January 14, 1919, with respect to a portion 
of the questions submitted for consideration to it. 

Mr. Frankfurter having resigned from the Board owing to his 
departure for Europe, the undersigned Samuel J. Rosensohn has 
been duly designated to fill the vacancy. 

This Board having given further consideration to the matters 
reserved by the term of its previous report, now makes this final 
report as follows: 


a 
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The Rate of Wages. 

The Board recognizes the difficulties surrounding this subject, due 
to the uncertainties of business conditions in the immediate future, 
which may call for an early reconstruction in all industries. It is, 
however, persuaded that, owing to the continuing high cost of 
living, coupled with the fact that the clothing industry is at present 
seasonal in character, under existing conditions a moderate increase 
in the rate of wages should be allowed to the workers. 

Carefully weighing all of the elements which enter into the prob- 
lem, including the recent reduction of the length of the working 
day to forty-four hours, and the reduction in output consequent 
thereon without a corresponding reduction in wages, and for the 
purpose of establishing a fair and equitable rate, the Board recom- 
mends an increase of the present rates of compensation to all day- 
workers of two dollars weekly, and an increase to piece-workers 
engaged in pants shops of ten per cent upon the present piece rates, 
and an increase to piece-workers in knee-pants shops of twelve and 
one-half per cent on the present piece rates. The foregoing increases 
shall go into effect on April 1, 1919. This date is fixed because of 
the fact that the manufacturers have heretofore entered into con- 
tracts for the sale of merchandise largely based on the present 
wage scale. h 

The Board further recommends that an investigation shall be made 
under the supervision of the Impartial Chairman on or before 
October 1, 1919, into the cost of living of the workers and their 
families, and in the event that such investigation shall disclose the 
fact that there has occurred a substantial reduction in such cost, 
such fact shall be deemed to constitute in itself a sufficient ground 
for a revision of the then existing rates. 

As to compensation for overtime and the distribution of work, the 
Board recommends that these subjects be investigated by the Im- 
partial Chairman, and that after the completion of his inquiry they 
be made the subject of negotiation between the Union and the 
Manufacturers. 

The Board deems it its duty to give emphatic expression to its 
conviction that the workers are under the obligation of co-operating 
with the Manufacturers, to the end that there be assured efficiency 
in production and adequacy of output. There have unfortunately in 
the past occurred some serious violations of this principle, the repe- 
tition of which threaten the success of the industry, thereby operat- 
ing to the inquiry of employer and employee alike. A spirit of 
helpful co-operation and pride of workmanship should be fostered. 
Its development is essential to the mutual advantage of both inter- 
ests. The establishment of the various agencies recommended in the 
previous reports of the Board, it is believed, affords an opportunity 
to both the Union and the Manufacturers for the stimulation of the 
free play of those constructive forces in industry which have 
unfortunately in the past not received due appreciation. The volun- 
tary or deliberate interference with efficiency or reduction of output 
is a matter of such seriousness as to be regarded as justifying the 
immediate suspension by the Employment Agent, with the sanction 
of the Impartial Chairman, and the dismissal by the Impartial 
Chairman of any worker committing such an act, 
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Introducing of New Machinery. 

It was conceded by the Union and the Manufacturers on the 
hearing before the Board that a proper development of the industry 
as well as the public interest require the introduction of new and 
improved machinery from time to time. Due regard for the welfare 
of the workers, however, makes it important that they shall not 
alone be made to bear the burden incident to changes in mechanism. 
To this end, it is recommended that in all cases where such ma- 
chinery is introduced, employees displaced thereby shall receive an 
equivalent in employment or otherwise in such manner as shall be 
determined by the Impartial Chairman. 

All questions relating to the introduction of machinery in con- 
tractors’ shops shall be determined in the manner provided in the 
ae ain Report with respect to controversies arising in such 
shops. 

The recommendations herein contained, as well as all recom- 
mendations made in previous reports of the Advisory Board, repre- 
sent its unanimous action. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Dated, March 4, 1919. 
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AGREEMENT 


Cloak, Swit and Skirt Manufacturers’ Protective Association with 
International Ladies’ Garments Makers’ Union and Joint Board 
of Cloak Makers’ Unions of the City of New York. 


THIS AGREEMENT, made.and entered into this 29th day of 
May, 1919, by and between THE-CLOAK, SUIT & SKIRT MANU- 
FACTURERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, hereinafter styled 
the “ASSOCIATION,” and THE INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ 
GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION, and the JOINT BOARD OF 
CLOAK MAKERS’ UNION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, com- 
posed of and representing Locals Nos. 1, 3, 9, 10, 11, 17, 21, 23, 35, 
64, and 82, all collectively designated as the ‘‘ UNION,” contract- 
ing herein for and in behalf of the said Unions and for and in 
behalf of the members thereof, now employed and hereafter to be 
employed by the members of the Association. 


WITNESSETH: 


WHEREAS, the Association is composed of a large number of 
manufacturers engaged in the Cloak, Suit and Skirt Industry in the 
City of New York, and the Union represents the workers in the 
said trade, and 

WHEREAS, the parties hereto desire to establish terms and 
conditions upon which members of the Union shall work for mem- 
bers of the Association: 

Now THEREFORE, The parties hereto agree as follows: 


Mutual Obligations 


1. The Association obligates itself for its members that they will 
live up in good faith to all the provisions of this agreement. The 
Union, believing in the principle of “A fair day’s labor for a fair 
day’s pay,” obligates itself in good faith for all of its members, that 
they will perform their work conscientiously, faithfully and ef- 
ficiently. 

2. Hach member of the Association shall maintain a preferential 
union shop. A preferential union shop is hereby defined to be 
a shop in which members of the union in good standing shall be 
preferred in the hiring and retention of help. The Association agrees 
that its members will not discriminate in any manner against their 
workers for Union membership or activity. A Union worker within 
the meaning of this provision, shall be a worker who proves his 
union membership to the satisfaction of the employer or his repre- 
sentative, and the shop Chairman. 

3. A week’s work shall consist of forty-four (44) hours in 
(6) week days divided as follows: On the first five (5) working 
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days of the week, work shall begin at 8 A.M. and continue until 
5 P.M., with one hour interval for lunch. On Saturdays, work shall 
be done from 8 A.M. until 12 M. Workers observing Saturday as 
the day of the Sabbath may work on Sunday instead from 8 A.M. 
to ¥2 M. 

4. No overtime work shall be exacted or permitted in the manu- 
facture of cloaks and suits between November 15th and December 
3lst, nor between May Ist and July 15th. Manufacturers engaged 
in special lines, such as the manufacture of skirts, pile fabrics, 
linens and summer goods, shall have the right to establish periods 
different from those above stated, according to the demands of their 
business, provided that such periods, in all cases, do not exceed 
eight (8) months in the year. ; 

In the seasons in which overtime is permitted, such overtime 
shall not exceed ten (10) hours in any week, nor two and one- 
half (24%) hours in any day, and shall be restricted to the first 
five working days of the week. Additional overtime shall not be 
permitted except in cases of emergency, and then only with the 
consent of the Union. 

5. All workers except buttonhole makers shall work by~ the 
week, The minimum wage! scale shall be as follows: 


Cloakand Dress Outters) (200.1 ise ca ties Jeisee dnc ee cere eRe RDOe 


SKITG Cupper see ives etele ne ye ere i steratons Uidtade' Slates et atie EN yee 34.50 
Sample; Makers / a:/a:s)2' 5/5145 eo <salate aloyes o cuale’s ete o od eolaleta teteeannan 32.00 
Jacket, Coat, Reefer and Dress Operators ..........-.s+0. 44.00 
SKIFEZOPErAtors sis d3/aisliels motors aisle alelo iby aera eee Aer aiel r . 42.00 
Pisce Tailors } ise vive isis Gdn sits Raloe ele TRE cide eee arated Ren . 38.00 
Reefer, Jacket and Coat Finishers ...........0e+e-seee «-- 35.50 
Jacket, Coat and Reefer Finishers’ Helpers ............. -. 28.00 
Jacket, Coat, Reefer and Dress Upper Pressers ..........+- 36.50 
Jacket, Coat, Reefer and Dress Under Pressers ............ . 82.00 
KITE Mp PEEP TeSSeL Bnei eleis aleve lei tise aealare ota-e ld otialevalareneyg OE Fh 32.50 
Skirt) Under !Pressers (..sje\sc's aie os.c/e/sraiw'e aia/o7¥ nein sell clases) 2 Seaman 
BEITG Bashers. eels chstece eahevasa elaltvavele Ness Wiatave ale tap ole patenrmer wee. 22,00 
SKIP EY MOUMTSOTS! ie ol aac eleics bier eeal oad sitale aval asl aie Ria d)b vei@/ahala 6 at era aia . 18.00 
DITA OT Se pile atecee bile feline Mindat el sl wiMlata era Pal Welles bts lp a aera . 24.00) 
‘Begraders) on Skirts) 2/5 s/o uleiew se. o ea eceivoneaere een eae os Aa 28.00 
Girl) Begraders::\3.055 5 6 Nisei cwdly ane oegisiceec siege net Geena 24.00 
Cloak | Bushelers) ji) osje0 205) sbi yisie's loca e sl ateldystel elghavelea a el eta eenaaam 22.00 
Bushelmen who also do Pinning, Marking and General Work 

OR (Garments 4.q.a%s dase nes Bt baa) oaiereate shes Tak ave Jou lst 


Buttonhole makers shall be paid one dollar and ten cents ($1.10) 
per hundred buttonholes, employer to furnish machine, silk and 
finishing: If silk is supplied by the buttonhole maker, the employer 
shall pay ten cents (10c.) additional, per one hundred buttonholes. 

No workers shall receive less than the above scale except those 
who are deficient in their production by reason of their age or 
physical condition. 


my increase in wages was secured without a strike in January, 
1920, 
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The wages for such workers shall be agreed upon between the 
employer and the worker, subject to the approval of the Union. 

All operators, finishers and piece tailors shall be paid at the 
» rate of time and one-half for overtime. All other classes of workers 
for whom the last agreement provided that double time shall be 
paid for overtime, shall receive that rate under this agreement. 

All wages shall be paid weekly on a fixed day and in cash. 

6. All workers shall be paid for the following legal holidays, 
to-wit: Washington’s Birthday, Memorial Day, Independence Day, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas, and for one-half day 
of Election Day. And such holidays shall be observed. 

Workers may also refrain from work on the first day of May, 
but without pay. 

Italian workers may also refrain from working on Columbus Day, 
but without pay. 

During the week in which a legal holiday occurs, employees work- 
ing Jess than a full week shall be paid for the holidays pro rata 
for the hours worked. 

Should any legal holiday fall on a Saturday, the workers who 
observe Saturday as the Sabbath, shall be allowed to celebrate the 
Sunday following and be paid for the same. 

7. No contracting or sub-contracting within the shop shall be 
permitted. 

No work shall be given to workers to be made at home. 

8. There shall be no time contracts between the members of the 
Association and their workers, either individually or in groups. 

9. The employer shall furnish all workers with sewing ma- 
chines, driven by electric power, and with all material and the 
requisites of work. 

10. All members of the Association shall register with the Asso- 
ciation and the Association shall register with the Union, the names 
and addresses of all contractors whom they employ, or who do 
work for them. 

The Association assumes the following guaranties for the con- 
tractors thus to be registered: 

That such contractors will operate ten (10) machines and will 
maintain in their shops proper sanitary conditions to the satisfac- 
tion of the Joint Board of Sanitary Control. 

That such contractors will maintain the standards of wages, hours, 
holidays, and other shop standards provided for in this agreement. 

That they will pay for work done on garments of members of 
the Association, and if the contractors should default in the pay- 
ment of such wages, the Association members will pay to the extent 
of work done on their garments, provided that notice of default 
is given to such Association members within one week after such 
default. 

A contractor within the meaning of the above provisions is: 

a. One who makes up garments from material delivered to him 
by a member of the Association in cut form. 

b. One who makes up garments from uncut material and who 
works exclusively for one een who is a member of this 
Association. 

11. The Joint Board of Sanitary Control existing in the industry 
shall be continued at joint expense. 
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12. Should there be a shortage of labor in the industry, and the 
Union unable to supply the employers with workers, the employers 
may engage apprentices to make up the deficiency. The wages to 
be paid to such apprentices as well as the conditions and regula- 
tions under which they shall work, shall be determined between the 
Union and the Association when such emergency arises. 

13. The employer may discharge his workers for causes such as: 

Incompetency. 

Misconduct. 

Insubordination in the performance of his»work. 
Breach of reasonable rules to be jointly established. 
Soldiering on the job. 

14. There shall be no lock-out or strike in the shops of the mem- 
bers of the Association during the period of this agreement, nor 
shall there be any individual shop lock-out, stoppage or shop strike 
pending the determination of any complaint or grievance, Should 
there be a stoppage of work or shop strike in any factory, immediate 
notice thereof shall be given by the Association to the Union. The 
Union agrees to return the striking workers to their work within 
twenty-four hours after the receipt by the Union of such notice, 
and until the expiration of such time it shall not be deemed that 
the striking workers have abandoned their employment. The con- 
sideration ‘of stoppage cases shall have precedence over all other 
complaints and grievances arising hereunder. 

15. In times when the employer shall be unable to supply his 
workers with work full time, the available work in the shop shall 
be divided as equally as possible among all the workers who are 
competent to do the work, and they shall be paid for the actual 
time consumed. 

Workers may be divided into shifts and alternated. 

As to cutters:—When there is insufficient work, the work shall 
be divided equally by the week. As to pressers:—The managing 
presser shall be entitled to no more work than the other pressers in 
the factory. 

16. The Association and the Union are in accord that the inter- 
ests of the industry will be best served by large factory units and 
to that end fix as a minimum fourteen (14) working machines to 
a factory organization. 

Since the Union has provided in its contract with independent 
manufacturers for the employment of a minimum of fourteen (14) 
working machines, the Association will use its best efforts with its 
members that they increase their plants to the capacity herein 
stated. 

17. The Association will urge its members to make in their 
inside factories the skirts required for the suit jackets produced in 
their inside factories; and when suit skirts are made in outside 
shops, they be sent to as few contractors as possible, 

18. Each member of the Association shall have the right in good 
faith to reorganize his factory. A reorganization in good faith shall 
mean a bona fide reorganization of the employer’s business, necessi- 
tated by a permanent curtailment of his business or a fundamental 
change in the character of his business. 

19. No member of the Association shall do work for an inde- — 
pendent employer whose workers are on a strike because of the 
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violation of any of the prescribed standards of this agreement. 
Nor shall any member of the Association make or cause any work 
to be made directly or indirectly, in any shop where the Union has 
declared a strike for violating the standards provided for in this 
agreement. 

20. All complaints, disputes or grievances arising between the 
parties hereto during the life of this agreement shall be submitted 
in writing, and the manager of the Association and the manager 
of the Union, or their deputies, shall in the first instance jointly 
investigate such complaints, grievances or disputes and attempt an 
adjustment. Decisions reached by the managers or their deputies 
shall be binding on the parties hereto. 

Should the managers fail to agree, the case in question shall be 
referred to a Trial Board consisting of one member from each 
organization and an impartial person who shall be selected from a 
list of names previously agreed upon between the Union and the 
Association. The case shall be reviewed upon its merits and the 
collective agreement shall constitute the basis upon which the de- 
cision shall be rendered. No decision shall be used as a precedent 
for any subsequent case. Discharge cases shall have precedence 
over all other cases and a decision shall be rendered within forty- 
eight (48) hours after the complaint in writing has been made, 
unless the time is extended by mutual consent. A decision of a 
majority of this Board shall be final and binding upon both sides. 
If the case involves a discharged worker and the decision of the 
majority of said Board is in favor of the discharged worker, ~he 
shall be reinstated with pay for the time lost by reason of the 
discharge. 

Expenses connected with’ the said Board shall be borne equally 
by the parties hereto. 

21. Should any member of the Association or the Union fail to 
comply with any decision of the Chief Clerks, or Trial Board within 
seventy-two (72) hours after a decision is rendered, said member 
shall forfeit all benefits and rights of this agreement. 

22. Before accepting a new member, the Association shall in- 
form the Union, in writing, of the application. If a strike or dis- 
pute is pending between the applicant and the Union at the time, 
the Union shall give the Association, in writing, full particulars 
of the nature of the dispute. The Association may undertake to 
adjust the dispute on the basis of the provisions of this contract. 
The adjustment, however, shall not conflict with the provisions of 
\the agreement, existing between the applicant and the Union. 
| This agreement shall enter into force on the day of the execution 

-hereof and shall continue to and including the first day of June, 
1922. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the parties hereto have hereunto set 
their hands and seals the day and year first above written. 

This agreement is signed subject to Ratification by the Respective 
Association and Union. 


In the Presence of: 

Wy. Kirin INTERNATIONAL LaDIEs’ 
GARMENT WORKERS’ 
UNION. 
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By BENJAMIN SCHLESINGER 
President. 
And M. SIgMAN, 
Manager Joint Board. 


Skirt MANUFACTURERS’ 
THe Cuioak, Suir & 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


By Sav SInGeEr, 
Ohavrman. 
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EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR BUSINESS AGENT 
New York Joint Board, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
February 18, 1920 


Instructions: Put name, address, and length of service (if any) in 
the organization on top of your answer paper. 
Where question requires a “yes” or “no” answer, 
answer by “yes” or “no.” 
Be brief in your answers. 
Examination begins at 3 P.M. sharp and ends at 
5 P.M. 


First Paper 
I 


There has been some talk in our trade recently about a so-called 
“blockade.” Are you in favor or opposed to this method? Give 
reasons for your opinion. 

Ir 


Are you in favor of combining the children’s clothing and men’s 
clothing workers into one Joint Board? Give 2 reasons for your 
answer. 

IIr 


Give one argument in favor of collective bargaining and one 
against. 
IV 


In a shop of 50 workers, 3 workers in a section got together and 
placed certain demands before the boss. The boss rejected their 
demands, and they left their jobs. Has the organization a moral 
right to interfere with their action. Why? 


Vv 


Some members of the Amalgamated are beginning to consider 
seriously the advisability of our organization entering into co- 
operative enterprises. Do you believe this will benefit our organiza- 
tion? Give reasons for your answer. 


Second Paper 


I 


There is a tendency on the part of some of our members to shift 
from one shop to another. Has the organization a right to restrict 
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this tendency? Answer yes or no. State briefly the principle upon 
which your opinion is based. 


II 


One of Wilson’s 14 points was “self-determination of smaller 
nations.” In the light of this principle, is the New York Joint 
Board justified in trying to amalgamate the custom tailors’ local 
with the other locals?’ Give reasons for your answer. 


TIt 


The New York Joint Board has contributed several thousands of 
dollars to the United Labor Education Committee this year. This 
money comes from the pockets of all the members. Some members 
are not interested in educational work. What moral right has the 
organization to tax these members? 


IV . 

At the last meeting of the Joint Board, a suggestion was made 
that the organization should refuse to recognize any representative 
of the employers who is an ex-officer of our union. Do you agree 
with this proposition? Give reasons for your answer. 

Vv 


What should be the attitude of our organization toward the intro- 
duction of new machinery in our industry? 
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ATTITUDE TowARDS LABOR PaRTY AND SOCIALIST PaRTy 


(From repert presented to Convention of United Cloth Hat and Cap 
Makers in 1919.) 


The Committee considers the coming into existence of a National 
Labor Party as a welcome sign of the awakening of even the most 
conservative elements of Labor to the great problems of the time. 
The Committee heartily welcomes the organization of labor parties 
in various cities, as well as the movement for the organization of 
a National Labor Party. The Committee sees in the coming Na- 
tional Labor Party another great labor power which will, and shall 
in co-operation with all the other organized elements of the labor 
movement, presently bring about the full political and industrial 
democracy to which we all aspire. 

The Committee recommends that this Convention express its unani- 
mous sentiments, calling upon all the organized elements of labor 
to co-ordinate their efforts and work in co-operation. We especially 
wish to impress upon the labor parties, as well as upon the Socialist 
Party, the necessity of their finding some way by which the division 
of labor against itself should be avoided. Labor must be united, 
and it therefore behooves the Socialist Party and the labor par- 
ties, aS well as all the other organized groups of the labor move- 
ment, to arrange for fraternal and friendly co-operation. Whatever 
differences with regard to the ultimate issue of the labor struggle 
that the Labor and Socialist Parties may have, or whatever differ- 
ences may be between them with regard to the conception of the 
philosophy of the labor movement, the programs of action, as 
formulated by both parties, are so much alike that we feel that the 
Socialist Party and the Labor Party, while conserving their sep- 
arate identity, could and should co-ordinate their activities, so that 
there should be no strife among brothers within the ranks of the 
labor movement. ; 

We further recommend that this Convention call upon all orgar 
izations to co-operate with both the Socialist and Labor Parties tc 
the effect that these parties co-ordinate their efforts directly towards 
the liberation of the working class and towards the establishment 
of full political and industrial democracy. 
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ATTITUDE TOWARD PIECE WORK 


(Report submitted to Convention of United Cloth Hat and Cap 
Makers of North America in 1919.) 


The Committee on Resolutions has given careful consideration to 
the question of changing the system of work in our industry from 
piece to week work. 

The evils of piece work have been repeatedly demonstrated in the 
history of the labor movement and could be summarized to consist 
in the main of the following: 

Piece Work Tends to Lengthen the Howrs of Labor. The piece 
worker frequently gets the mistaken conception that by working an 
hour longer he may increase his earnings. Working by piece, the 
average worker has difficulty to see the importance of shortening 
the hours of labor, since it seems to him that by working less hours 
he merely diminishes his opportunity to increase his earnings. On 
the other hand, the employer under a system of piece work is not 
interested in saving the time of his employees from being wasted in 
waiting for work or because of the failure to keep the machines 
in good condition and repair. The loss of time of the employee is 
not a loss of time to the employer. The misconception with regard 
to long hours, created in the minds of the workers by the system 
of piece work, and the lack of consideration under the system on 
the part of the employers to provide against loss of time by the 
workers, both of these conditions in the long run lengthen the hours 
of labor, and, in any case, create great difficulties in the way of 
shortening the working hours. 

Piece Work Tends to Shorten the Busy Seasons and Lengthae the 
Dull Seasons. Because of the tendency to lengthen the hours of 
labor, because of the total absence of special overtime rates for 
piece workers, and because of the almost unavoidable false im- 
pression of the piece worker that abnormal speeding up and ab- 
normal hours are in his own interests, the work of the season is 
sped up and is finished in an abnormally short time. Besides, the 
easy possibility of getting the work done at the shortest notice 
without any greater expense involved, makes the manufacturer leave 
his orders for the very last moment and this tends further to 
decrease the length of the busy season. Needless to say that the 
worker does not benefit in the slightest by this speeding up. The 
volume of work to be done is determined by the conditions of the 
market and the more is done in the busy season the less is left for 
the dull season. Moreover, the shortening of the season usuall 
tends to diminish the volume of work in the trade. When the bul 
of the work is done during the very short busy season, the tendency 
is to do very little during the rest of the year and the trade adapts 
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itself to that condition in such a way that business which could 
easily have been picked up and for which there may be a real need 
_ in the market is neglected and is irreparably lost. Week work, on 
the contrary, tends to lengthen the busy season and to shorten the 
dull season. Under a system of week work overtime is connected 
with greater expenses to the manufacturer, the hours are therefore 
shorter and the orders must be placed at the earliest possible dates 
so as to give the manufacturers more time to fill them, which tends 
to lengthen the busy seasons. 

Piece Work Tends to Increase the Instability of the Condition of 
the Worker. Under the system of piece work the earnings of the 
worker fluctuate a great deal more than under a system of week 
work. Actual investigations show that the earnings of piece work- 
ers fluctuate, even in the busy time, by about twenty-five per cent 
and in seasonal trades, especially of such an extreme nature as our 
millinery trade, the fluctuation is much greater. This creates an 
unstable condition for the worker. The worker cannot possibly ar- 
range his expenses on a scientific basis of average earnings for the 
entire year, because even during the best weeks the worker earns so 
little that the earnings are spent as they come in, and in the weeks 
when the earnings are less it simply means that the worker has to 
live on so much less and reduce his expenses accordingly. <A condi- 
tion of instability is always prejudicial to the well-being of the 
workers. It increases the feeling of insecurity and hazard in the 
workingman’s life, it diminishes his vitality and power to fight for 
better conditions. 

Piece Work Tends to Lower the Standard of Liwing. The great 
fluctuation in the earnings caused by the system of piece work re- 
sults in lowering the standard of living of the workingman. The 
standard of living of the workingman is determined not by the 
weeks of the larger earnings but by those weeks in which the worker 
is compelled to live on the smallest amount. Under present social 
conditions of capitalist society there is only one irreducible minimum 
below which the wages of organized labor cannot fall, and that is 
the irreducible minimum necessary for the subsistence of the workers 
under the standard of living of the given trade. When the working- 
men in the weeks of the smallest income are compelled to reduce 
their necessities to the minimum, this minimum becomes the irre- 
ducible minimum of the standard of living and the wages have a 
tendency to be reduced to the level of that minimum. This process 
may not be so self-evident, but statistics and numerous investiga- 
tions have proven beyond any reasonable doubt that the fluctuation 
of earnings in the long run reduce the standard of living to that of 
the weeks in which the worker gets the smallest earnings. 

Piece Work Tends to Reduce Wages. By reducing the standard 
of living piece work reduces the wages. In the present capitalist 
society the standard of living is one of the main economic factors 
determining the wages of the workingman. The lower the standard 
_of living the lower the wages, and vice versa. The effects of the 
reduction of the standard of living are especially dangerous because 
they increase in a geometric progression. When wages have been 
reduced as a result of the lowering of the standard of living, the 
reduced wages bring about a further lowering of the standard of 
living. This results in a further reduction of wages, which brings 
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about a further lowering of the standard of living, and so on, ad 
infinitum. 

Piece Work Interferes with the Exercise of the Collective Will of 
the Organization. Under a system of piece work, especially in the 
trades where the styles are so numerous and where it would be 
nearly impossible to prepare Standardized piece prices for the entire 
trade, the settlement of piece prices must necessarily be left to 
shop committees. Instead, therefore, of the organization acting as 
a unit, with a single collective will, it is practically broken up into 
as many smaller organizations as there are shops, every one of 
which acts more or less independently. The actions of the shop 
committees vary greatly and depend to a great extent upon the 
accidental composition of the shop committee, upon the intelligence 
of the members in those committees, upon their devotion to the 
principles of the organization, upon their experience, firmness and 
so on. This condition prevents the standardization of the trade and 
hinders the working out of a common psychology and common will 
in the entire membership. 

Piece Work Is Prejudicial to the Highest Degree of Solidarity 
Among the Workers. The earnings of piece workers vary too much, 
depending not merely upon their greater or lesser skill, but much 
more upon accidental conditions, favoritism of foremen, ability of 
speeding up, and so on. The piece workers, therefore, are quite 
frequently inclined to overestimate the value of individual effort as 
. against collective effort. Under a system of week work the worker 
whose demands on life are highest, in order to improve his condition, 
must ask for the improvement of the condition of the entire group 
or class of the same workers. That is not necessarily the case 
under a system of piece work, where single individuals can raise 
their condition considerably above the general level and therefore 
do not feel as strongly as the week workers the immediate necessity 
of devoting all their efforts to the collective struggle for the general 
improvement of the conditions of the workers. The highest degree 
of solidarity is therefore best promoted by a system of week work 
only. 

Piece Work Tends to Interfere with the Concentration of the Bf- 
forts of the Organization on the Really Important Issues. Under 
a system of piece work the price settlements, with all the squabbles 
and disputes connected with them, tend to take all the attention of 
the workers and the organization, gaining an importance which they 
really have not. Because these little disputes consume the best 
energies of the most active workers in the trade, the really important 
issues are removed to the background and frequently lost sight of. 
In the little daily struggles in connection with the price settlements, 
the energies and militancy of the workers of the trade are gradu- 
ally spent, so that the organization meets with greater difficulties 
when there is a necessity to concentrate upon the battle general. 
Instead of concentrating all efforts at the moment of the renewal 
of the collective agreement to gain important concessions from the 
employers, the organization is compelled, under a system of piece 
work, to concentrate all efforts to make effective whatever little 
concessions could be gained at the renewal of the agreements, Under 
a system of piece work the organized workers are mostly compelled 
to spend their efforts in an incessant guerrilla warfare during the 
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existence of the collective agreement instead of concentrating their 
energies upon a real offensive at the conclusion or renewal of agree- 
ments. Under the present social conditions guerrilla warfare in 
industry injures mainly the workers themselves, while the weaken- 
ing of the organization for the general offensive is an irreparable 
loss to the workers. Under a system of week work, the guerrilla 
warfare during the existence of the agreement is reduced to the 
minimum and workers can concentrate all their energies and efforts 
for the preparation for the general offensive at the conclusion or 
renewal of the agreement, thus assuring substantial gains which, 
under week work, are safeguarded with a minimum of guerrilla 
warfare. 

Piece Work Is Prejudicial to the Health of the Workers. Perhaps 
the greatest danger of piece work for the people is the undermining 
influence which it has upon the health of the workers. There is 
hardly anything more prejudicial to the health than the periodic 
succession of exhausting work by total idleness. Piece workers, 
especially in seasonal trades, are incessantly passing from a state of 
inhuman exertion to a state of almost total inactivity. While this 
irregularity in the physical effort demanded by the industry from 
the workers, under present capitalist conditions, is more or less of 
a general nature, it is not so prevalent and not so dangerous under 
week work as it is under piece work. 

The Committee on Resolutions came to the conclusion that the 
enumerated evils of the system of piece work prevail both in the 
cap making and millinery branches of our industry, and perhaps 
to an even greater degree in the latter than in the former, since the 
millinery trade is of a more Seasonal nature than the cap making. 
The conditions, however, in these trades, with regard to the changing 
of the piece work system to the week work system are not the 
same. While the cap making: trade is almost entirely organized and 
has been so for a considerable number of years, the organization of 
the millinery trade has been in existence for a shorter period of 
time. The Committee on Resolutions therefore came to the con- 
clusion that while a change from piece work to week work is an 
imperative necessity for both branches of our trade, it could and 
should be introduced at once only in the cap-making trade, leaving 
the introduction of the week work system in the millinery trade for 
the time when the propaganda, which is to be started at once, will 
in the opinion of the General Executive Board have made conditions 
ripe for this change. : 

With the above in mind, the Committee recommends the following 
resolution to be adopted as a substitute for all the resolutions 
introduced on this subject. 
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